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NOTICE. 




It is well known that there are material differences in the 
representations given by some of the profoundest Oriental 
scholars of the peculiar tenets of the leading schools of Hindu 
Philosophy — especially those of the Vedanta. The Commit- 
tee of the Calcutta Christian Tract and Book Society there- . 
fore, beg to intimate that their imprimatur can only be 
understood as bestowed on the contents of this volume gene- 
rally — and that they 9iust not bo regarded as holding them- 
selves responsible for each and all of its particular views or 
statements. A work of this kind has long been felt to be a 
desideratum for educated Hindus — ^many of whom may be bet- 
ter conversant with English than with Sanscrit. And as the 
work of a learned Christian Brahmin well acquainted with the 
distinctive doctrines of his ancestral as well as of his adopted 
faith, the present volume has much to recommend it to the 
earnest attention of all candid students of Philosophico- 
theological Hinduism. 



-Axaminanon oi tne ^ause, laia aown m tne JNy&ya, 
YaWeshika, and the other Systems, of the Wretched- 
ness of the Soul, that is, its Bondage, and the Means 
of escaping therefrom ; a Succinct Description of the 
Trae Nature of Virtue and Vice ; and a Criticism of 
the Views of the Systematists touching Virtue and 
Vice, their Consequences, &c. : .. 138 
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This essay, in its original form, was published at 
Calcutta during the last year. It consists of two 
volumes, in the Hindi language, and is entitled 
Shad'dars'ana''darpana, and ^* Hindu Philosophy ex- 
amined by a Benares Pandit." Scarcely a page of 
those volumes, however, is here reproduced without 
much change. To say nothing of less important 
alterations, whole chapters have been retrenched, and 
others have been inserted. The notes, througholit, 
are new. These, equally with the text, are the work 
of Pandit Nilakantha ; a very few excepted, which 
the nature of their contents will suffice to distin- 



The Shad-dars^ana-darparia was addressed to a sec- 
tion of the author's countrymen. But the pride of 
the native literati forbids them to have dealings with 
their vernacular beyond the narrow range of social 
occasions. Moreover, the technicalities of philoso- 
phy, among the Hindus, are as yet drawn solely from 
the Sanskrit. Only a meagre number of those techni- 
calities are popularly employed; and, of such as 
are thus employed, not one in ten is folly comprehend- 
ed by the vulgar. This being the case, the author, 
as might have been anticipated, discovered, that his 
Hindi labours had been to little purpose. As for this 
translation, it was undertaken, at the instance of an 
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estimable missionary, mainly for the use of his fellow- 
evangelizers, and of Hindu students of English who 
may wish to acquaint themselves with the abstruser 
matters of their ancestral religion. 

A familiarity with the sketches of Hindu philoso- 
phy drawn up by Colebrooke, will be found well-nigh 
indispensable as a preparation for understanding what 
is here presented to the reader. Later writers in the 
same department will, as a rule, be much more likely 
to mislead than to render any solid assistance. From 
this stricture a reservation must, however, be made 
in favour of the Reverend Professor Banerjea, whose 
Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy are a mine of 
new and authentic indications. What from the elu- 
cidations of that learned gentleman, and those of 
Pandit Nflakantha, it should seem) that, in order 
really to penetrate the mysteries of Hinduism, we 
could scarcely do better than commit ourselves to the 
guidance of Christianized Brihmans. 

There are scores of terms, belonging to the no- 
menclature of Hindu philosophy, precise equivalents 
of which have not yet been wrought out for us with 
the help of the Latin and Greek. Of the terms in 
question there are not a few which the translator of 
these pages has been the first to dress in a Euro- 
pean garb ; and, that he has had other than moder- 
ate success, is more than he can venture to suppose. 
Colebrooke and his successors have, indeed, elaborat- 
ed many close and felicitous renderings. Still, they 
have left much unattempted, and something to be 
amended. Had the translator departed from '^ na- 
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ture," as representing prakriti,^ he would hardly have 
done amiss. Again, ^' modification" conveys a very 
much nearer conception of mfti,t — denoting several of 
the *^ evolutions" of the ^' internal organ," — than is 
conveyed by "aflfection." These and many other 
improvements were thought of when, unfortunately, 
it was too late, save at the risk of entailing confusion, 
to introduce them.J 

* " Originant " might answer, or " evolvant ; " and " originate," or 
"evolute," for vikriti. 

^The Greeks agreed with the cosmogonies of the East in deriving all 
sensible forms from the indistinguishable. The latter we find designa- 
ted as the rb afio^(pov, the vdu^ 'jr^oxotSfiixh^ the "xaog^ as the essen- 
tially imintelligible, yet necessarily presumed, basis or subposition of 
all positions. That it is, scientifically considered, an indispensable 
idea for the human mind, just as the mathematical point, &c. for the 
geometrician ; — of this the various systems of our geologists and cos- 
mogonists, from Bmmet to La Place, afford strong presumption. As an 
idea, it must be interpreted as a striving of the mind to distinguish being 
from existence,-— or potential being, the ground of being containing the 
possibility of existence, from being actualized." Coleridge's Notes and 
Lectures on Shakespeare, &c. Vol. II., p. 197. 

t See pp. 69, 61, and 185, for the characteristics of vritti. 
X A single one was introduced. Between pp. 47 and 111, "sen- 
tience" and its conjugates are frequently put for chaitanya, &c. See 
the second note at p. J 76. It was Colebrooke, Professor Wilson, and 
others who herein set the example which the translator for a while 
unadvisedly followed. 

In a considerable number of places, " Gk)d " is substituted for V a Vara. 
On this point, as regards the Sdnkhya and the Yoga, see the Sdn- 
, khyasdra^ — ^in the Bibliotkeca Indica, — Pre&ce, p. 2, foot-note. 

" Soul," in an accommodated sense, has been chosen to stand for Jiva 
or jivdtman. See the notes at pp. 2, 210, and 213. In the latter part of 
III., 5, inadvertently, and yet naturally enough, " soul " will be foimd 
used, more than once, for "the unspiritual part of the soul," — as a 
Hindu would be compelled to express himself. At p. 234^ 1. 5, " soul" 
occurs twice, where "spirit" is intended. In the fourteenth line of the 
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A glossary has been omitted solely from want of 
leisure to prepare one. In fact, the necessity 
which lay upon the translator, of executing his 
task against time, if he executed it at all, should ex- 
cuse many of the defects which will be seen to 
mark his performance. Pandit Nllakantha's dis- 
quisitions were certainly well worthy of being brought 
before the public. Even the most advanced of Eu- 
ropean Sanskrit ?cholar« may therefrom reap in- 
struction. To such, and to many others who will 
value them, thoy might have remained unknown for 
years, or altogether, had not the translator done 
for them what he has here done to the best of his 
opportunities. 

This work has had the great advantage of being 
criticized, in its proof-sheets, by the Reverend Dr. 
Kay, of Bishop's College, Calcutta. By th^ oblig- 
ing assistance of the learned and acute Principal, 
both the author and the translator have profited 
largely. 

Camp Bilahari, Jubulpore District : 
Christmas, 1861. 

same page, in place of " I's'wara, no less than the soul,*' read " I's Vara 
no less than every other individuated spirit.*' A few more similar mis- 
takes, the result of unavoidable haste, are noted at the end of the vo- 
lume. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

On the Uses of an ExaminatuyQ. of the Hindu Philosophical 
Systems; vrith an Enumeration of these Systems^ and a 
Sketch of the Plan to be pursued in the present Treatise. 

I purpose, in this book, to discuss succinctly the six philo- 
sophical Systems (Dars'anas) of the Hindus. The ftindamen- 
tal authorities of the Hindu religion are the Vedas, the 
Sm^itis,* the Pur&nas, &c. ; not the Systems. Of these 
the staple is argument. But they profess to derive their views 
from the Veda and other sacred books. Independent authoriiy, 
as to those views, they disclaim. Hence it might be supposed, 
that, in examining the Hindu religion, a discussion of the 
Systems would be quite unnecessary. Such discussion has, 
however, these advantages : — 

1st The six Systems are not held, by the Hindus, to be the 
work of ordinary men, but of B,ishis ;f and they are adjudged 

* ** The laws of the Hiadus, civil and religious, are, by them, believed to 
be alike founded on revelation, a portion of which has been preserved in the 
veiy words revealed, and constitutes the Vedas, esteemed, by them, as sacred 
writ. Another portion has been preserved by inspired writers, who had reve- 
lations present to their memory, and who have recorded holy precepts, for 
which a divine sanction is to be presumed. This is termed Smriti, recollec- 
tion, (remembered law,) in contradistinction to S'ruti, audition, (revealed 
law)." Colebrooke. 

Rather, a code of memorial law is meant by Smfiti, as in the text. Again, 
any composition of a man supposed to be inspired may be denominated Smriti. 

t Primarily, in the Hindu mythology, Rishi signifies a holy sage to whom 
some portion of the Veda is said to have b^en revealed. In a vague sense, 
the word denotes an inspired man. 

B 
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an equality of rank with the Smritis, the Purauas, Ac., 
which are reputed to have similar authorship. If then, on in- 
vestigation, errors are proved to exist in the former, doubt 
must attach to the credit of the latter. When it is shown 
that the very gishis are wrong, and make gross mistakes 
in writings by which they undertake to communicate to the 
world the knowledge of truth and the means of salvation, who 
can esteem any statement deserving of confidence, simply be- 
cause it emanated from a l^shi ? 

2ndlt/. Though vulgar Hindus are indifferent to^ and un- 
acquainted with, the dogmas established in the Systems, 
yet those dogmas are highly considered by the learned. To 
them those dogmas, concerning God, the world, its origin, 
the soul,* its bondage, emancipation, and so on, are, as it 
were, the root and life of the Hindu religion ; while the 
narratives, and tales, and ritual matters of the Vedas, Smritis, 
Puranas, &c., may be viewed as its branches. To the learned 
so excellent do those doctrines appear, and so fully accordant 
with reason, that they cling to them with the strongest aflfeo- 
tion ; and the cord of this affection holds them fast to the 
Hindu faith. It is, therefore, my firm conviction, that if 
they saw those doctrines to be faulty, and discarded them, 
they would be led to lose all regard for Hinduism. And such 
a result would, with God's blessing, attend candid enquiry. 

Srdlr/. There is no question that the authors of the systems, 
and their great expositors, were, in their way, most intelligent 
and learned men, and acute investigators. But, since, in spite 
of all the energy they threw into their search after truth they 
fell into serious errors, it is evident how extremely difficult it is 
for men to arrive, by their own wisdom, at the true knowledge 
of G^ Add to this, that sages, as in India, so in aU other 

* Throughout these pages, * soul' is used, in an aoooinmodated sense^ to 
translate jlva ; a term not applied to the Divine ^irit, while it is employed 
of men, gods, and all other persons. As these have souls, so, it is thought, 
have all things animal and vegetable. 
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<K>iiAtrie8, have herein failed. Heilde^ that system^ it h e^ta^ 
blifthed, is divine, which propotmds correct views of Gfod and 
of His right path. 

My prayer is, that QoA may have mercy upon you. Relin- 
qtddhing pftrfciality, and with a desire for the salvation of your 
souls, as yon would reach the right path, may yon ponder what 
I am about to det forth^ 

The six Syfetems are the Ny&ya, Vais'eshika, S&nkhya, Yoga, 
MimdnsA, and Ved4nta* They are also called the six S'&s- 
tJ*as.* The Sdnkhya and the Yoga agree in all essenti&ls; 
save that the former does not acknowledge God, while the 
latter does. Hence, occasionally, in. Hindtt books, both are 
denominated S&nkhya; the one, atheistic, tad the other, 
theistic. In many places, also, tille Mim&nsft i^ sfyled the 
prior Mim4ns&, and the Ved&ntd, the latter Wm&a&L Th* 
reason of this is, that they are alike concerned with disdttssing 
statements of the Veda. Hie prior Mim&ns& pertains to it* 
ritual section ; and the latter Mim&nsft, to its scientific sec- 
tion« This section, being at the end (anta) of the Veda, 
is named Yedanta. Thousands of authors, &om remote an- 
tiquity down to recent times, have written treatises on the 
six Systems. Among these are some known by the name of 
Sutras, or Aphorisms, which are reckoned the basis of all 
the rest, and are referred, by the Hindus, to Rishis. Thus, 
the Nydya is ascribed to Gotama, or Akshap&da ; the Vais'e- 
shika, to E^au&da, or Kauabhaksha ; the Sankhya, to Kapila ; 
the Yoga, to Patanjali; the Min[i&nB&, to Jaiminij and the 
Ved&nta, to B&dardyaoa. 

The plan which I have resolved upon for criticizing the 
six Systems is this. In the first place I shall exhibit those 
doctrines which, with slight deductions, afe common to all 
the Systems ; and then those distinctive doctrines of all the 

* By this word, in its wider Mceptation, is denotdd a body of teaching, 
revealed, or of human origin, concerned with any subject whatsoever. 
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Systems, save the Ved&nta, which are especially worthy of 
examination. In the third section I shall canvass the cha- 
racteristic doctrines of ihe Yedinta. The distinctive teneto 
of the other five Systems I shall deal with in this wise. 
I have remarked above, that the S&nkhya and the Yoga con- 
sent in all important respects but one. On the ground of this 
general unanimity, I shall treat of their doctrines together* 
Then I shall speak of one or two articles of the Mim&n8&, 
which are deserving of attention. As for the Ny4ya and the 
Vais'eshika, the learned recognize a dose affinity between 
them. They concede that, for the greater part, nothing found 
in the one is repugnant . to anything occurring in the other, 
and that, in fact, they supplement each other.* Indeed, 
Hindus who now-a-days write on the Ny4ya, combine the 
Vais'eshika with iif The discrepant opinions of these two 
Systems I shall pass by unnoticed. Their other opinions I 
shall take account of conjointly. An examination of all the 
Systems will then follow, in the manner about to be stated. 

* The seven Vaie^eshika predicaments are thus spoken of by Vie^wanlltha 
Panch^nana Bhatt^hirya : ?;r^ 'Bf Xf^r^ ^ftfhyf^l'T •rJTT- 
f^nrpTHT^f^^'irT* I SiddhdrUa-muktdvali on the first couplet of the 
BhdsM-parichcTiheda. *'And these categories are well-known in the Vai- 
l^eshika, and are not opposed to tKe views of the Naiy^yikas." 

" The Tarha-aangrciha, i. €., Trcict on the Categories, was composed by the 
learned Annam Bhatta, with a view to rendering the uninstructed profioi* 
ents in the doctrines of Eans&da and of the Ny^ya." 

Thus ends the Tarka-eangraha, a NyiKya manual. The couplet has been 
translated in accordance with Annam Bhatta's explanation of it in his Tar- 
kadipikd. 

Buch books as that just cited, the Muktdvali, and many more, might fairly 
— in respect of their subject-matter, and of the fact that they ignore the 
Ny^ya Aphorisms,— be entitled to the appellation of Vaie^eshika treatises, 
were it not that, on topics where the Ny^ya and the Vaie^eshika deviate, as 
concerning the kinds of proof, the doctrines of the former are strenuously 
maintained as against those of the latter. 
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Many and voluminous are ihe books conoemed with the six 
Systems ; and they handle a large variety of topics. I do not, 
by any means, undertake to pass all these topics under review, 
but only such as are most considerable. Many of them are 
common to all the Systems ; while, as to some, the Systems 
differ among themselves diametrically. Hence, if we investi- 
gate any one System thoroughly, our decisions will affect no 
small portion of the others. To me the Nydya and the Vais'e- 
shika seem most reasonable of all. Not to mention their claims 
to preference on other accounts, they acknowledge a God, eter- 
nal and omnipotent ; and so are superior to the Sankhya, and 
to the Mimfinsa, which deny God ; and to the Vedanta, as well, 
— ^which identifies souls with Deity. I shall, therefore, apply 
a searching scrutiny to the whole of the leading opinions of the 
Ny6ya and Vais'eshika. First of all, however, I shall dispose 
of a few peculiar doctrines of the Sankhya and Mim^s4, 
which call for observation. As was before said, those dogmas 
of the Yoga, in respect of which it deviates from the Ny4ya 
and Vais'eshika, will be included in treating of the S6nkhya ; 
and I shall dilate on the specialities of the Veddnta in the last 
section of the volume. 

It should be borne in mind that, in this work, I shall pre- 
sent the tenets of the Ny&ya and Vais'eshika, not simply as they 
are expressed in the Aphorisms, but as they have been deve- 
loped by authors of a later date, both ancient and modem. 
For, though the Hindus think otherwise, I suspect a differ- 
ence between the Aphorisms and the treatises founded on 
them. For instance, these treatises dwell at much length on 
the subject of God, and adduce numerous arguments in proof 
of His existence. Indeed, it is ordinarily believed, in the 
present day, that the capital end of the two Systems in 
question is, to prove that there is a Deity:* but it is a 



* In a work of modern date, where an atheist is represented as having 
put to silence antagonists belonging to divers Hindu persuasions, a Tiirkika 
(or Naiydyika) is looked to, by the company, as the last refuge in defence of 
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singular fiiot that nothing of this transpires in their Aphorisms. 
In only a single one of the Ny&ya Aphorisms do we find 
Ghxi so much as named ; and it does not indubitably appear 
from that, that the author of the Aphorisms believed in Him* 
In that place, Gtxl is declared to be the Maker of the world. 
But it should be known, that the writer of the Nydyd^sHtra" 
tritti offers two interpretations of the aphorism referred to, 
and of the two that succeed it. According to the first of 
those interpretations, the first of the three aphorisms does 
not enimciate the view of the author, but is given as tibe view 
of an opponent ; and the two ensuing aphorisms are for the 
purpose of refiiting it. The expositor, however, understand* 
that his author did not intend to deny the divine origination of 
the world, but only to assert that God cannot' be the Maker of 
ilie world, independently of the works of souls. At the same 
time, the expositor states that, by some, the purport of the three 
aphorisms is taken otherwise, that is to say, as designed to 

the belief in a God. t^%^ 'Sfftr^ ^^Tpff f^ H^T d if^W^W- 
gf^dl^^f^ W I yidwan-moda-iarangini, Ms., foL 4, verso, " When the 
Vedintin, hearing this, was confounded, they all turned their eyes towards 
the face of the T^rkika." 

The following couplet, which has not been traced beyond oral tradition, at 
once illustrates the irreverence of the Hindu mind, and shows that the Nyijtk 
is prized as the stronghold of theism. The verses are reported — falsely, it is 
hoped— to have been uttered by XJdayana A'ch^rya, a very celebrated ancient 
Naiyiyika ; in &ot, the ^remost of Naiy^yika writers after Qotama, the 
aathoT of the Aphorisms, and Ydtsyiyana, his scholiast, both of whom are 
reputed inspired. It is said that Udayana, after the trouble of a pilgrimage 
to the temple of Jagann^tha at Pooree, found the door shut, on his arrival. 
ITpon this, the impatient logician thus delivered himself, addressing the inhos- 
pitable divinity : 

''Thou art drunk with the inebriation of majesty : me thou scornest. Bui 
let the Baoddhas show themselves, and upon me will depend thy very 
existence." 
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establish Qod's existenoe.^ In a matter so beset mtb doubt^ 
it is difficult to arrive at certainty. 



* The three aphorisms referred to will here be given, with the drift of the 
commentator's remarks. 

The first is: I^^SRS 'ffl^ ^^C^r^T ^iMl^ ^^^TcT I " God is 
the causOj since the works of souls (pwnuiha) are found to be ineffectual." 

This, in the first place, is assumed to be asserted by an opponent who rejects 

the dogma — taken for granted, by the commentator, to be held by Gotama 

that God and the works of souls are, in concert, the cause of the universe. 
On one supposition, the opponent is, to all appearance, a Yedtfntin, whose 
meaning is, <'God is the sole cause/' i. e., agreeably to one presumed Vedanta 
view, "sole and material cause" of the universe, and, agreeably to another 
view, undoubtedly Veddntio, its "sole and illusory-material cause." "In- 
effectual ;" viz., on some occasions. " The works of souls are found to be" 
«o. Henoe, they are not to be accounted a cause. 

But it is to a second interpretation that the commentator evidently accords 
his preference. This interpretation supposes an objector to urge simply, that 
God alone, since the works of souls are ineffectual, is the Author of the 
nniverse, independently of such works. 

Gotama replies: ^ TTIC^'RWW^ Mi^lPfl[«|^: | " Not so : since, 
in default of the works of souls, there is no production of effects." 

In explication, the commentator argues, resisting the Yeddntin, that, inas- 
much as God, in his system, is devoid of volition, if He alone were the cause 
of the universe, everything would be produced at all times, and be uniform in 
character. The works of souls must, by consequence, be conjoined with 
God, in order to an origination of the universe. 

Anticipating the objection, that, if such weight be attached, as in the last 
aphorism, to the works of souls, resort must be had to the fiction, that the 
efforts of souls never ihiss of their end, the Bishi pronounces : ^T dftlf^ * 

?|(^|^;^^J I *' ^* (fort* of %ouU art, at times, no cause of ^ects, because 
ike non^production thereof is caused by that drfauU of works." 

That is to say, when a man, for instance, is unsuccessful, his failure is due 
to want of merit. 

In conclusion, the commentator informs us that the construction of the apho- 
risms, adopted by some, is as follows. Gotama's purpose is to establish God's 
existence. He begins by laying down that God is Author of the universe ; 
and he repels the notion that souls can be so ; as they sometimes &il of bring- 
ing their efforts to bear, and thus prove themselves to fiill short of omni- 
science. A Miminsaka antagonist rejoins, in the second aphorism, that it is 
not so. But for the works of souls, he contends, efifocts cannot be produced : 
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And, again, the name of God nowhere shows itself in the 
Vais'eshika Aphorisms. In a few of them there is a pronomi- 
nal prefix — tad — ^which the commentators explain as refer- 
ring to Gfod.* But I do not mean to enter upon this nice mat- 
ter. I shall consider the Ny4ya and the Vais'eshika doctrines 
as they are set forth by their expounders, and understood by 
the Pandits. 



CHAPTER 2. 

Of the Dogmas common to nearly all the Systems; aand of the 
Dogmas peculiar to each of them^ the Veddnta excepted. 

I shall first speak of those points on which almost all the 
Systems are consentaneous. 

It appears, even on the most cursory inspection of the Sys- 
tems, that, the Mim4ns& apart, their end is, to inculcate 
expedients for salvation, f 

therefore, the good and evil works of souls suffice, through merit and demerit, 
to account for the universe ; and God may be dispensed with. To this the 
answer of Gotama is, that the works of souls cannot of themselves be the cause 
of the universe, since they are effectual only under God's directing. 
Seethe Nydya-aHUra-vritti, pp 175-177 ,* Book iv. Aphorisms 19,20, & 21. 

* The third aphorism, for one, is as follows ; cf'^^«1l41^{^- 
'STI^l^SI^ I Sankara Mirfra says of this : ^f^^iM «l M * I'rT^ft' 

ISrftr^cT^'Sr^ irrr^^f^ I '* The tad refers to God,—though 

He is not previously mentioned, — because of His being well-known." Accord- 
ing to this comment, the aphorism signifies : ** The Veda is authoritative, as 
being God's declaration." But S'ankara, uncertain whether his first exposition 

be tenable, gives, as a second : Tf^ cff^fH ^t%f^^ IWT^ ^KX" 
♦i'^Hr I " Or, the tad refers to ' virtue' ; because juxtaposed." In this case, 
the meaning is, that the Veda has authority, by reason that it treats of 
virtue. DharTnUy * virtue,' is the last word of the preceding aphorism, the 
second. Vuis^eshika'sHtropaakdra, Ms., foL 8, recto. 

f^lEfift I, Sdnkhya-pravachana-hhdahffa, p. 5. <<But of the Stfnkhya 
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Again, according to all of them alike, ignorance is the chief 

■ystem the foremost matters are, the aim of the sonl, vie , emancipaiion, and 
the means of compassing it, «. €., the disorimination of soul from nature." 

^^ WrW^ '^t^ lN1'^''RnT«fir> l Nydya-g^ra-vrtUi, p. 198. 
" Now, the paramount purpose of this system is emancipation." 

^I^^^PfT I S'ankara A'chirya on the BreAuMt-iiUra : Bibliotheca Indica, 
No. 64, p. 22. ** For the destruction of this miseonceptionj the source of all 
evil, and for the acquisition of the knowledge of the oneness of spirit, are all 
Yed^nta disquisitions taken in hand." The commentator, Rdmlinanda, ob- 
serves that the acquisition indicated leads to emancipation. 

To anything beyond a very superficial acquaintance with the Mim^ns^ 
the author does not pretend : and yet he is not, on this score, at all in 
arrear of ninety and nine pandits in every hundred. In seven paragraphs, 
beginning with that to which this note is subjoined, as many articles 
of belief are reckoned up. So far as he is aware, the last three are* held, 
without any deviation from their general character, in the Mim^ns^ ; where- 
as the first four are, he believes, wholly rejected by it. The Mlm^ns^ 
scheme of philosophy, as laid out by the most accredited writers on it, is 
not known to deal with emancipation and other high spiritual topics. Only 
some recent authors, it should seem, hold a different language, and would raise 
the Mim^ns^ to a level with the other more conspicuous Systems. Thus, 
Laug^kshi Bhtfskara, in his Piirva-mimdnsdrtha-sangraha, has these words : 

«f^i5r ir^^TirivrT^ Tfif ^tt^krt i 

Xf^ WN^^nW^^^ ymm<^Icr l " when it, duty, Is per- 
formed with intent of oblation to God, it becomes the cause of emancipation. 
And let it not be said that there is no authority for observance of dtUy with such 
intent ; since there is, as such. In that sacred record the JBhagavad-ffUd, this 
precept : ' Whatever thou doest, whatever thou eatest, whatever thou offerest 
in fire, whatever thou bestowest away, whatever austerity thou practisest, 
Kaunteya, do it as an obhi^ion to me.* ** See the Bhagavadgitd, ix., 27. 

How, it is obvious to enquire, since the Mimi&nsd is atheistic, this can be 
other than an innovation ! 

e 
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cause of bondage.^ And ignorance is this, that the soal^ 



' firill^^5II?eaW^I^^'Bf^ W^' I TaUwakaumudi, p. 44. 

** Bondage is held, in our ajfsteni, to resnlt from the revena of knowledge, 
i. e., from ignoraDce of the twenty-five principles." 

f^f5FT^^(C5Brilf%OT y^?»^^' I Vijn<n» Bhikshn's Pd- 

tanjala'hhdshya'Vdrttika, MS., fol. 69, verao ; on the second quarter of the 
Toffa-siUra, *' ' Hence', therefore, the first affliotion, among five, is ignoranoe^ 
the main cause, i.e., the seed that prodaoes, this aggregate of miseries made 
up of everything perceptible". 

5 ^ 

U(€|(^1|cfJ|: I Second aphorism of the Nydya-aiUra. " Miseiy, birth, 

activity, defect, error : when any one of these is removed, all that precede it 
go with it; and then ensues emancipation." A beginning can be made, 
however, with ignorance only. This is the ground of all, and the cause of 
misery. 

From the third quotation in the last note it is clear that the Vedinta con- 
siders misconception, that is to say, misapprehension, to be the great cause of 
bondage. 

By ' ignorance' we are not to understand the absence of knowledge, 
but erroneous apprehension, misconception. In the onomastica of Amara and 
Hemachandra, the synonyme of ajndna and avidyd is aham-mati. ^^jpgfXif. 

Trftr^T^IP^fftri l Amarako^a. ^f^T^T'^lSTSTPT | J^aima- 
kota. Kshlra Swdmin says, in his gloss on Amara : "The notion * 1' t« calUd 
aham-mati, because there is, in it, the conceit of that's being soul which is not 
soul : " vis., the mind, the body, and the like ; as is taught in the Systems. The 

Sanskrit runs : ^Tf pRcEl^ H^^^JT^^TfeTiTT^lT^FfrrfVnTTTIcr | 
Clearly, this b not mere want of knowledge or right apprehension, but some- 
thing positive. Vdohaspati MkBTra says : f^«Wt5lB[PfHfirOT BI ^f^- 
J^X I TaUwa-kaumndA, p. 44. " Wrong notion is ignorance, nescience, 
whieh is a property of the intellect." In like manner says YijniCna 

Bhikshn: ^^TfT ^P[? ^^f^^T ^UWTt^fiT g f^'gif^ftf- 

pravachanahh&ehya, p. 38. " And, for this very reason, nescience is not a 
negation, bat a distinct sort of consciousness, opposed to true science. 
Thus it has been kboriously established, in the Yoga-bhdahya, by the divine 

Vy^sa." A little before this we read : "if tT^^fif^^s^U'^^KW^^'l I 
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though distinct ^m the mind,* the senses, and the body, 
identifies itself with them. From this identification it is 



** Aud non-discrimination, in this system, is not simply a negation." * Non- 
discrimination' — is, on the showing of the context, one with avidyd, 
'nescience' or 'false knowledge.' llie author of the Nydya-siQira- 

vriiti says, at p. 168 : fc(l|ii4t ftniTrWJTXrC'^TWtOT^rnTf^VSrM 
" Wrong notion, equivalent to which is false apprehension, is Incorrect 
oonviction." As mithyd-jndna is used to signify that special misapprehension 
which estops release from the world, so, in the Sanskrit ▼ocabnlaries, mithyd^- 
mati, < false conception', is given to ezpresfl misapprehension in general. Thus 

Amara and Hemachandia : VHWir^mlTTrh^nFT* t ^^^ short, when- 
ever the words ajndna. mithyd-jndna favidydj &o., occur in the technical use 
of the Systematists, they must be taken to denote something positive, and 
not negations. Dr. Balhtntyne says : ** According to the Naiy^yikas, ajndna 
is merely the privation {abhdva) of jndna" Christionity contracted mih 
Hindu Philosophy t j-c, p. xxxiv. That ajndna is so, in the language of the 
Nytfya, when it represents the great impediment to emancipation, ia an 
allegation which repuires to be substantiated. 

All the Systems hold misapprehension to be the cause of bondage For 
the Yedinta view of ajndna and avidyd, see the third Section. 

* It is only te avoid the introduction of a strange Sanskrit word into the 
text, that I have consented to replace fnan€U by 'mind.' The manas in 
averred, in all the six Systems, to be an internal organ, the organ of cogni- 
tion ; as the eye is the organ of sight. It has dimension, but no other 
quality of matter ; apd, except in the Nyllya, it is perishable. It must 
be carefully distinguished from the soul of which it is only an instrument. 

Manas, in the Sdnkhya, the Yoga, and the Ved^nta, is also used in a spe- 
cial sense, for a portion of the internal organ. The other portions are, in the 
6tf nkhya, bitddhi and ahankdra, * intellect' and * egoism ;' in the Yoga and 
Vedlinta, these and ehittat * thinking.' When severally considered, each of 
them is called an organ. They are not operations. The renderings — ^and 
they are the ordinary ones — therefore convey but a very imperfect idea of 
the original expressions. 

Though all the Systems style the manas an organ, the Sdnkhya, the Yoga, 
and the Vedinta do not in fact tr<Mkt it as such : the Nydya and .the Vai- 
iTeshika do. No opinion is here pronounced as to the Mimi,nBd. 

Dr. Ballantyne says, for the instruction of the Hindus: *'But our opi- 
nion is, that there belongs to the human soul a certain natural ineapaeity 
(afakti) te grasp cognitions simultaneoQsly ; and a soul thus distinguished is 
spoken of as a mind." Synopsis of Science, second edition, p. 6. This he thus puts 
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that it conceives of some things as its own, and of other 
things as belonging to o1;hers ; and that, through the body, 



into Sanskrit: ^V^d W ^^wrft ^Jimil*1l^l*!>lli.€ 

f^pr^cT Xf^ I ' Mind' is here translated by manaa : and what must be the 
Hindu's inference ? Is anything correspondent, eren by approach, to the 
manas recognized in our metaphysic ? 

It is taught, in all the Systems, that the soul's identifying itself with the 
mind, the organs, the body, &c., constitutes that misapprehension which 
entails bondage. But the Stfokhya, the Voga, and the Vedinta go further. 
Accordiug to the first two, to regard the soul as one with nature is also a mis- 
apprehension bearing the same fruit. This is plain from the subsequent pas- 
sages: TfTsi y^fdu^mf^i^ir ^^ '^ 'Ewt^r^rcT ^ninrg^- 

^m ii^<Ki'*iPT f^ftfw 91 Cl I.* 1*1*1 <tml^*«if^5«irt 

_______ ^ ^ -v ^ 

•UWIcT IfT^inniniT ^fH HT^* I Sdnhkya-pravachanaMdshyct, pp. 
40, 41 ; including the 57th aphorism of the Sllnkhya, Book I. ** But, sayi 
CH objector, if the mere non-discrimination of nature and soul be, through 
the conjunction of inteUect and «oiiZ, the cause of bondage, and if the 
mere discrimination of them be the cause of emancipation, it will follow 
that, though the conceit of the body and the like being one wUh soul re- 
mained, there would be emancipation ; and this is opposed to the Veda, the 
Smptis, and reason. To this it is replied, by an aphorism : * Of the non- 
discrimination of $otd from other things, which is because of the non-disorimi- 
ation of soul from nature, there is the extinction, on that of the latter.' ' Non- 
discrimination from other things' : the non-discrimination of soul from intellect, 
ko., which results 'from non -discrimination* of soul 'from nature,' as its 
cause, — ^non-discrimination from effects being itself an effect, and haying for 
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it receives pleasure £rom this object, and pain from that 
Hence there arises, in it, desire for what affords pleasure, and 

its root eternal non-discrimiDation of ike soul from the cause of that effect, 
naturCf — is necessarily extinguished, on the extinction of non-discrimination of 
soul from nature. Such is the meaning. As, when soul is discriminated from 
body, non-discrimination of the effects of the body, colour and so on, from the 
Soul is impossible ; so, when soul is discriminated, by its unchangeableness, 
and other properties, from nature, egoism cannot have ^lace, identifying soul 
with intellect, &;c., possessing the properties of mutability and the like, which 
are effects of it, nature : there being a parity of reason, and there being extinc- 
tion of cause. This is the tenor." 

^H l4t^T'Tcl^^^'RI^iperi«^ I Vijnina Bhikshu's Pdtanjala-bhdshya- 
vdrttika, MS., foL 12, recto, ** The notion, in these eight, which are not soul, 
viz.f in the unijianifested nature^ in the great princi/)2e, i. e,, intellect, in the or* 
gan of egoism and in the five tenuous parUoles, that they are soul, is ignorance :* 
as obscuring right apprehension, it is the eight-fold darkness. In these notions 
are included those that the body and the rest are soul ; since the body and the 
rest are effects of those eight." 

^T^?r^JTf I Ny&ya-siitra'Vritti, p. 198. "Egoism is the conceit of ' I ' ; 
and, when it has for its object the body and the like, it is called false appre- 
hension." 

vn^Tf^ f^«ira^ ^^iqr ?Trf^ f?«ira-t ^^ir^ ^fH 

S» V* v# ^ 

TrirwT[w«rar^cr i «rm ^'^wt^ ^^?tT wwt«T 

T^KiS^ f?lWf»T TT^TfJT ^TfJTTfw ^fh I d^T ^^IUHPr li^i 

Wf^f^r^'dfl^cl^HliJl^'r I Sankara A'ch^rya on the Brahma-siUra : 
BiUiotkeca Ivdica, No. 64, pp. 20, 21. " Misconception, we have said, is the 
notion that a thing is what it is not. It is when a man, accordingly as his 
sons, his wife, &c. are in evil case, or in good, by thinking < I am in evil 
ease,' or ' I am in good case,' imputes properties of things external to himself, 
to his mon soul. Thus, he imputes to his soul properties of the body, when he 
thinks * 1 am stout,' * I am spare,' ' I am £ur,' * I stand/ * I go,' < 1 leap.' In 
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aversion from what produces pain. And, by reason of desire 
and aversion, it engages in various good and evil works, from 

like manner he impuUi to hit $oul properties of the senses, when he thinks 
' I am dnmb/ ' I am impotent/ * I am deaf/ < I am one-eyed/ ' I am blind.* 
And he impiUes to his 8oul properties of the internal organ, such as desire, re- 
solve, dubiety, and certitude." 

But the Veddnta goes beyond anything hitherto adduced, in its view of 
misapprehensioii. Witness the next extract, which gives particulars surplus 
to those in S ankara A'ch^rya. It is from the Veddnta - edra, p, 15, Calcutta 

edition on 829. •gmpff^CrfTf^^rn^^'rr^Icm^^'^^W IC^ITT- 

'qf W^!in?Tc^ftr ^firi "The Prrfbhifkara and the Ttfrkika aiya* 
that ignorance is soul, on the ground of the scripture, * The other, the inner 
soul, consisting of bliss/ and so forth ; and because we observe intellect and the 
rest to merge in ignorance ; and because of the notions, ' I am ignorant/ ' I pos- 
sess consciousness,' ^. As for the Bhtftta, he asserts that ignorance-enve- 
loped intelligence is soul, since there is the scripture, ' The soul consists of 
solid knowledge alone, and is bliss itself,' and so on ; and because, in deep sleep, 
there are both the light of knowledge and the darkness of ignorance ; and because 
of the notions 'Myself I know not,' &c. Another Bauddha, one additional 
to several before summoned^ holds that nihility is the soul, by reason of the 
scripture, ' In the beginning this was a mere nonentity,' and so forth ; and be* 
cause, in deep sleep, there is the negation of everything ; and because, in a man 
who has waked, of the consciousness which has for its object the memory of 
his non-existence, the memory , * In deep sleep I was not." 

This is not the place to detail minutely the import of ajn&na, ignorance, 
as used in the last extract. A full treatment of the subject will be seen in 
the third Section. 

Among the ignorances, the causes of bondage, is, according to the Stfnkhya, 
the soul's identifying itself with nature, and, according to the VedlCnta, its 
identifying itself with ignorance, &c. &o , as already noted. But who is ever 
conscious of committing a mistake of this sort ? In fact, these hindrances 
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which accrue to it demerit and merit. Then, to receive 
requital, it has to pass to Elysium, or to Hell, and repeatedlj 
to be bom and to die. Thus it is that ignorance gives rise 
to bondage.* The soul's identifying itself with the bodj and 

to liberation are rarely InstaDced as samples of miflapprehennoii. What i« 
meant by the souVs identification of itself with the body, and with inteUect^ 
oan be understood ; for, as stoutness and leanness are properties of the body, 
io, in the StCnkhya and Vediota, desire, aversion, &c. are properties of the 
mind. After this explanation, we see at once what is intended by the pro« 
position that the notions expressed by < I desire/ * I am lean,' &o., evince 
ignorance, and that, by these notions, a man confounds his soul with his mind, 
his body, &c. To these more intelligible species of ignorance, as being those 
generally referred to by Sanskrit writers, the text restricts its attention. 

^rwT ^^ iT^n< Tt^' Miwmisjtirfir ^rf?f: i 

1Cf?T I Sdnhhya-pravachana-bhdshya, p, 29 <* The series of media through 
which non-discrimination produces bondage is thtu brought together and 
set forth in the Isfwara-pitd : ' The conception that what is not soul is 
soul %$ first : thence come misery, and the other, happiness. A 11 the defects 
eofueqiiential thereon — desire, aversion, Ac, — are caused, ultimately, by mis- 
apprehension. The effect of that assemhfage, desire, dfec, is defect, t. e., 
merit and demerit, says the Veda. From this defect is the rise of all the 
bodies of all" 

For the NaiylCyika view of the succession here summed up, see the second 
of Gotama*s aphorisms, at the foot of p. 10, supra. Misapprehension, as will 
be noticed, is the root of all ill. From it arises defect, viz., desire, aversion, 
and the rest. Thence springs activity ; thence, birth ; and, from it, misery, 
which is bondage. By activity is meant good and evil acts. Thus the com- 
mentator : ^€^'^^TVHTf^^r^I: I Nydya-s&tra'VfiUi, p. 8. 
"Of activity, that is to say, for virtue and for vice." 

In the aphorism with which we are concerned the absence of happiness' and 
'misery' may have been remarked between 'fiilse apprehension' and 'defect.' 
They are to be supplied from without; for, as will be manifest from other passa- 
ges bearing on the subject, defect results immediately from happiness or misery. 
Nor let the reader be surprized to find misery again at the end of the group. 
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8o forth is the radical ignoratioe which involves the soul in 

The reason is this. In the Hindu Systems, happiness and misery prodaeo 
defects ; these, activity ; and this, birth. Then birth anew gives rise to happi- 
ness and misery ; and so on, in a ceaseless round. And thus it has been from 
eternity. It was not for Gotama's purpose, which is to show the origin of 
misery, to mention happiness with it. The unending reproduction just spoken 
of is the topic of the ensuing extract : ^STF^ ^^RT'lil^H^^- 

Pdtanjala-hJiMshi/a'VdrUika, MS., fol. 67, verso, " * First, by experience of 
happiness and misery is generated a fund of impressions,' undeveloped impres- 
sions. Then, owing to special causes, such as time, follows their development ; 
next is memory of the happiness and misery previotuly experienced ; afterwards 
are desire and aversion ; subsequently is activity ; then, again, misery and 
happiness." 

^dlfd I Nydyasittra-vriUi, p. 198. " By mistaking his body, &c. for hit 

soul, a man takes delight in things delightsome, and is vexed by things vexa- 
tious." 

That happiness and misery are held, in the Nytfya, to be intercalated be- 
tween false apprehension and defect, comes out from the above. For, where 
there are delight and vexation, we must presuppose happiness and misery : 
and antecedent to these is £3ilse apprehension. 

From the following passages of S'ankara A'chiirya it appears that, nnless 
a man identifies himself, misapprehendingly, with his body, &c., all action 

is impracticable, and of course the consequences thereof. ^ If 1^5 ^TPT^^- 

Commentary on the Bramha-siitra : Bibliotheca Jndica^ No. 64, p. 17. '' Since 
he who has not the conceit, regarding his body, senses, &c., of 'I' or 
' mine * cannot be a percipient, the instruments of knowledge, the senses, dte., 

cannot operate /or him." Again: ^ TSTTWI <:^g>ir*l<tyif Tr MR ^ l" 
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bondage. There are, however, several other species of igno- 
rance, proceeding from this ; and they all have the same eflPect 

WT^^i cT^f^f^r"^ w^^^^ ii^^' 'tr i ct^ i^w ftrs^^- 

^*r^ci<:l^ K4lfh J I S'ankara A 'chi rya's Commentary on the Brikad A'ra- 
nyaha Upanishad: BibioiheA Indica, Vol. II., pp. 10, ll.**ButstiU ignorance 
respecting the soul, ignorance characterized by the egoistic notion that the soul is 
a doer and an experiencer, and engendering the wish to secure what is desirable 
to it, and to obviate what is undesirable, is not eliminated by right apprehen- 
sion — the reverse of ignorance -of the nature of the soul, one with Brahma. 
And, so long as that ignorance is not eliminated, this one, viz., a man, being 
actuated by natural defects, (namely^ desire, aversion, &c., consequences 
of workfi,) goes on, infringing the law's injunctions and prohibitions, and, 
by mind, speech, and person, accumulates, in multiplicity, works, known 
as Bins, sources of seen and unseen evils. For the natural defects are gene- 
rally preponderant Thence comes degradation as far &a things immovable. 
But sometimes the impressions produced by holy writ are preponderant. 
Then, by the mind and the rest, he plenteously amasses virtue, as it is called, 
which is the source of benefit. This virtue is of two kinds ; accompanied 
by knowledge, and unaccompanied. The latter has for its fruit the attain- 
ment of the Abode of Progenitors, and the like. The former has for its 
fruit the attainment of the Abode of the gods, as one limit, and the Abode 
of Brahmi, as the other. And thus says the scripture : * The worshipper 
of the Supreme spirit is to be preferred, not the worshipper of the gods,' 
&c. The 8mriti also declares: ' Works ordained by the Veda are af 
two kinds,' &c. Further, when virtue and sin equilibrate, one inherits hu- 
manity. Thus is the course of transmigration — beginning with BrahmfC, 
and ending with things fixed, as trees^ and occasioned by virtue and sin, — 
with him who has the defects of natural nescience and such like." 

The *' worshipper of the Supreme spirit" is he who, while engaged in 
constant ritual observances, beholds Brahma in all. So says A'nanda Giri. 

D 
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Such, for instance, is the setting store by the things of this 
world, of Elysium, and of other fiiture abodes.* 

By the '' worsliipper of the gods" is meant one who adoree them under the 
promptings of a hope of requital. 

In the second Bentence, karma-phata has been translated, with some 
hesitation, *^ consequences of works ; " desire and aversion being so de- 
signated. If this seems to contradict the stotement that desire and aversion 
instigate to works, which, then, are themselves consequences, the difficulty 
is solved by the remarks on the second of Gotama*8 aphorisms, in the note 
at p. 15. The eternal revelation of causes and effects is here taken for granted. 

It transpires, from this extract, that the egoistic conceit that the soul 
energizes, enjoys, and suffers, is the foundation of desire, aversion, virtue, 
sin, exaltation and degradation of birth, transmigration, and, in fine, of all 
evil. It hA9> further, been shown, in the extract from S'ankara A'ch^rya, 
at p. 13, foot-note, that the egoistic notion under consideration consists in 
identifying the soul with the miud, the body, &c. 

^UTT^f^f^TT ^^^^f^fcl^^ir ^^fcT I Nydya-siUra-vritti, 
pp. 198, 19D. ** * High esteem,' the supposition of excellence. Colour and 
other things, when made objects thereof, are causes of defect, v/2., of desire, 
&c.; as where, taking a woman to be beautiful, one is pleased with her." 

J[fc{ I Ibid., p. 199. "'The notion of embellishment,* the conscious- 
ness of anything being a source of delight, should be relinquished. The 
consciousness of anything being a source of delight is thus exemplified : 
* This maid, with eyes restless as a wagtail, with a lower lip like a ripe 
cherry, wide-hipped, with breasts resembling an opening lotos, and whose 
face rivals the full moon, will serve to give me solace." 

% * * % He % Hi 

^W^ ^^^cT cT^TcT ^^I"5T^^ ^T?:mH | 
■|[f?T I ViveJcachUddmani, attributed to S'ankara A'chtfrya; MS., place 
not noted. <* The mind, betaking itself to objects, conceives esteem for their 
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Again, in the Systems,, good works, no less than evil 
works, contribute to bondage.* The fruit of good works 
is happiness : and yet they are called a cause of bondage, 
inasmuch as they preclude the soul from being liberated. 
For the authors of the Systems regard emancipation as 
being the release of the soul from the body, the mind, cognition, 
desire, &c. But good works, for the enjoyment of their desert, 
compel the soul, until their fruition is consummated, to abide 
in the body of a god, a man, or some other superior being ;f 

qualities. From this esteem of them aa good comes desire for them. From 
this desire is man's engaging in action. Let one, therefore, eschew esteem, 
the origin of all evil." 

* Virtuous actions, aa well as sinful, are said, below, to be a cause, 

to the soul, — ^and also to the intellect, — of bondage. cTeTT^PT ^ ITrCft- 

18'^TO'^T^^clTT^«rT^J?lfi!r ^^f?f f Pdtanjala-bhdshya-v4rttika, 
MS.,/o/. 2, verso. " * And on this,' by extirpation of the cause, viz., ignor- 
ance, abstraction of thought (yoga) loosens the bonds, t. «., virtuous and 
sinful actions, — for they bind intellect and soul ; — in other words, incapa- 
citates them for bringing forth desert." 

For the Naiy^yika view, see the second of Gotama's aphorisms, lately 
remarked on. The root of misery is, there, activity, — the originator, aa the 
commentator has explained, of virtue and vice. Hence, in the Ny^ya also, 
good and bad works alike generate misery, and, by consequence, bondage. 

That the same opinion is held by the Veddnta is manifest from S'ankara 
A'ch^rya's commentary on the Brihad A'ranyaJca Upanishad. See the cita- 
tion at p. 17 supra, especially its concluding sentence. 

^^^^T^ xrftW^ .HTW^If ^i^TT^i'cT I 

H^ wp ^ft^TJ ^: tr^?:rerTT«RT??irrj ii 

JUX^ I Pdtanjala-hhdshya-vdrttika, MS,, fol. 168, recto. 

*' It has been said by Ytfjnavalkya : ' Putting aside all other good works, 
let a man apply himself to the one good work which leads to emancipation ; 
to-wit, the attainment of right apprehension : for all other works are attended 
by defects, and induce renewal of mundane existence.'* 

That good works, in the Nyiya, are a hindrance to emancipation is evident 
from the Nydya-SHUra-vritti. The sixty-first aphorism of the fourth book 
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for of works, good or evil, it is impossible to evade the fiiiit*. 



of the Nydya-sittra implies that a man who has acquired right appreheosion 
may, on becoming an ascetic, relinquish the maintenance of a sacrificial hearth ; 
and it is thus intimated that such maintenance can then no longer act as a 
bar to his being liberated. Relatively to this, an objection is raised, in the 

preface to the sixty- second aphorism : «T'''8rf^ ^ ^ -W; T i^ Ffl "T "^IT <^- 
^ftr c^^'ir^!^^ ^l^:^5^^Jr^f?l¥^«ir» ^^nr l "Though the main- 
tenance of a sacrificial hearth is not itself a hindrance to emancipation, yet 
its fruit, Elysium, must be so." To this it is replied, that the ordinary re- 
quital of this meritorious act does not take effect in the case of the right- 
ly apprehending ascetic. For his are not the plenary attributes of one 
who maintains a sacrificial hearth ; those attributes not being rendered com- 
plete until after his death, at his incremation. A further difficulty is then raised 

and solved : ^^f^Cnft-^Hn^rnTTi ^'^ ^f?T^i13frf TOl'Tlf^- 

" Though the requital of the maintenance of a sacrificial hearth is not for 
that ascetiCf nevertheless, there must be a hindrance to his emancipation, in 
the fruits of the jyotiifhtoma sacrifice^ ablution in the Ganges, &.o.,ffood toorks, 
and in the fruits of injury to animals, sin, which he may have dons. 
Therefore, it is said, in reply, to add another reason, an ^ and' is exhibited 
in the aphorism ; and thus the position is, that mere right apprehension 
obliterates all works but those that have begun to fructify." 

Works of this class will be explained a little further on. 

How far the force of works, virtuous and vicious, extends, is propounded 
in the ensuing passage : IT'^^ ^ftr^n^nff^Tf ^^ ^ •T^T'*?Tf^ WTcT 

Xr^*fFc^^^^TfT I Pdtanjala-bhdshya-vdrttika, MS., fol. 63, verso, 
" But, some one may object : How can they who have reached Elysium, or 
Hell, incur return of birth, and the like ? For there is no production of merit 
and demerit in the body a person there tenants ; and, as for the requital of 
all his old works, it is exhausted there. To this I demur ; for we have heard 
that works which consign to Elysium, or to Hell, endure until one is born a 
Brahman, a tree, or as the case may be." 

* Works of whatever character entail inevitable consequences. The follow- 
ing half-stanza to this effect is on the lips of every pandit ; but its authorship 
has not been discovered. 
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Nor is the happiness rewarded by such works a thing pre- 
eminently desii-able. Transitory,* and conjoined with divers 
inconveniences, itself is misery, f To explain this : — ^to go to 
Elysium, and to be bom of a reputable stock, and to amass 
wealth, and the like, are the consequences of good works^ 
But these consequences terminate as soon as the fund of merit 
which earned them is exhausted ; and the very privation of 
them brings sorrow, which is misery. So long as the soul 
misapprehends, desire and aversion constantly affect it, the 
doing good and evil are unavoidable to it, and it has no 

S» VJ >« 

" Good works, or bad, that are wrought are all of necessity fructuous." 

pravachana-bhdshya, p. 62, *^ That whatever is obtainable by works is non- 
eternal there is the scripture : * As perishes the world here, gained by works, 
just so perishes the world to come, gained by virtue.' " 

mudi, p. 4. " The perishableness of Elysium, &c. is inferred from their being 
originated entities." 

For, agreeably to a maxim of all the Systems, every originated entity is 
Don -eternal. Texts from the Ny^ya and the Vedtfnta may, therefore, here 
be dispensed with. 

^?3'5:^fSR"'Br«irT f%*FT5ClM«rf Xrq^J | Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya, 
p 212. "That also, the happiness mentioned in the foregoing aphorism, ia 
mixed with misery. Consequently, those who have a discriminative knowledge 
of happiness and misery cast the former to the side of the latter." ^f^ fW 

Ibid., p. 232. *< Since happiness is thrown to the side of misery, to taste 
of that is really to taste of this." 

From the Dinakari ; the MS. not at hand to refer to. " That also the happi- 
ness of Elysium and the like, from being known for perishable, is connected 
with misery, is of course undisputed." 
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escape from the gyration of births and deaths. * Nor can any 



ICTtT I Tatlwa-kaumudi, p. ii. *' Ooe ignorant of the nature of the 
soul, performing meritorious observances, and having hi^ mind corrupted by 
desire, thereby incurs bondage." 

Id the paragraph to which this note appertains, it has been stated, gene- 
rally, that good works are a cause of bondage. A few particulars may possess 
interest to one who would go somewhat further into this topic. Good works 
may be distinguished, primarily, into incumbent and voluntary. The in- 
cumbent may, again, be divided into constant and occasional. The voluntary 
are acts of supererogation, and may be done from the motive of obtaining a 
determinate reward. 

Incumbent good works, some Hindus hold, do not avail except to atone for 
past transgressions, and to purify the intellect ; they thus conducing to the 
acquisition of right knowledge. Elevation to Elysium, and the like, are 
not their requital ; and the passages of sacred writings which enunciate that 
such results are their requital are not to be taken, it is contended, according 
to the letter, but as eulogistic beyond it. These works, agreeably to the 
view thus taken of them, do not operate for bondage : and yet more or less 
of stigma cleaves to them ; for defecation of the understanding, and ritual 
ordinances, however helpful towards the acquisition of right knowledge, are 
not deemed altogether good things. Yijn^na Bhikshu, in answer to the ques- 
tion, how virtuous works, done without desire of rewaixl, can bring about 
misery, since liberation is promised to them, replies : ^[^^7 (Ml ^ 

q[(tf lf<^^^t I Sdnkhya-pravachana-hhdshyaf p. 68. ''In works, whe- 
ther those done with desire of reward, or those done without it, there is 
misery from misery. Why ? Because their rewards do not differ in respect 
that they are a^ike effected by works. That is to say^ even right apprehen- 
sion — which, through purification of the intellect, is effected by works, — 
since it consists of the three gutuUi is of the essence of misery. Such is 
the sense." 

As for the Naiy^yikas, it is laid down, by them, that all varieties of 
knowledge, or apprehension, come under the head of the twenty-one species 
of misery, which are to be got rid of; this riddance constituting emancipation. 

Thus the DinakaH: ^t^lf^ «ltt^ ^fef^^lftT ^"3^ f^^T* 
ITT l^^t ^ ^t^ ^^^f^^f?T^ ^'lifl I "The body, the six 
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one forbear virtue, a cause of thraldom, and so escape thral- 
dom ; for, if, while still in misapprehension, a man, otherwise 

seDses, the mind being the sixth, their six kinds of objects, their six kinds of 
knowledge, happiness, and misery, are the one and twenty miseries." 

From this we are to understand, that, though right apprehension is de- 
sirable, it is so as the means of salvation, not in itself ; for, viewed intrinsically, 
it is to be accounted misery. As the Hindus express themselves, it is like the 
toil which a man goes through in cooking his dinner. 

But, further, even incumbent good works involve the commission of sin, 

according to F^cAaapa^t il/isTa ; ^f^^fes 'Bl^f^^SfnT^ If^^t^X- 
f^^'^iETT'^'fcrT I Tattwa-kaumudif p 4. " The impurity of sacrifices, the 
sacrifice of the moon-plant juice, for example, comes from their causing the 
destruction of beasts, of cereal grains, and the like." Much more, to the 
same purport, follows the above. 

Again : ^^ ^^W^W WT^lTTJTcTT^mfTT fT€l^T^i1^%5- 
<q^ I Patanjala-bhashyorvdrttikay MS., fol, 103, recto. " Therefore it is 
well said, that even those slayings, in sacrifice, which accompany the sowing 
of virtue are sources of evil." Shortly after this we find a quotation from 
the Mohshordharma section of the MaJidbMrata : 

'* All creatures delight in happiness ; all likewise are discomforted by misery. 
Grieved by the thought of causing fear to them, Jdtavedas, one should not 
engage in works." 

Vijn^na Bhikshu, to bear out the allegation, that incumbent works oblige 

to sin, elsewhere says : ^f^felll^t^f ^"^^^fxT ^^^ '^ifcf- 

^^if^iJ^^T^rxrftrfTTIT^ iri^f^'tl^g^lxr xr l SdnMya^pra- 
vachana-bhdshya, ^ . 14. "And we have heard that Yudhishthira and others, 
though war and such like were, to them, incumbent duties, did penance to 
expiate the sin of killing their kinsmen and others " The fighting of the 
F^ndavas, here called their duty, was with their own relatives. 

So much for one theory touching the effect of incumbent good works. 
Another, and one more accordant with the usual strain of the sacred books, is 
as follows. In this theory, incumbent good works have all the virtue ascribed 
to them in the other, and, over and beyond, have for requital what is there de- 
nied them. Truth to tell, it is very latitudinarian exegesis that treats as eulo- 
gistic the texts where they are said to be rewarded by migration to Elysium. 
We read, in an unverified quotation in the Siddhdnta-muktdvali : 
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than after prescribed rules, relinquishes incumbent good 
works, constant and occasional, by so doing he commita 
evil. Such works may be given up only according to the 
rules of asceticism. And yet asceticism is not permitted to 
all. Thus, it would be improper in a man newly married to a 
young wife, and who has as yet no offspring ; and to a man 
who has aged parents to support ; &c But the greatest diffi- 
culty is in this, that, though, from having entered upon an 
ascetic course, a man is dispensed from constant and occa- 
sional works, still there are many things which, in his own 
despite, derive merit to him. Such is contact with the water 
of the Ganges ; the merit commimicated by which he reaps, 



si 

" Men of potent obserirances, who nnintermittedly transact their worship 
at the tnms of the day, their sins removed, pass to the Abode of Brahmtf, 
where no harm enters." See the Bibliotkeca Indica, Vol. ix. p. 134. I have 
corrected a typographical error. 

Worship at the turns of the day, that is^ morning, noon, and evening, is 
an incumbent or obligatory duty. 

The opinion now before us is that of the author of the Veddnta-sdra, 

who says, at p. 2 : ^C^^ff fifajT^t'^t ^ft^^fej XR WtWW I 

^3in^*fT«Tt 5 cl^lTIIfl' ^Tl U^^ •T?T I " Of these constant and 
other works purification of intellect is the principal final cause. But concen> 
tration thereof, of intellect^ is the principal final cause of devotions." After cit- 
ing a couple of passages, the author goes on to declare : f'T^f ftrfrf^^- 

lirXTOT^T^t ^T^^T'tTT:^^ fl?S^^^aT^^^Tn'fft l " And the sub- 
ordinate fruit of constant and occasional worJb, and of devotions, is the gain- 
ing the A.bode of Progenitors and the Abode of Urahm^ " 

8'ankara A'ch^rya is of the same mind, as may be seen in the note at p. 17. 
He there speaks of two sorts of good works, each of which earns some 
supernal residence. And it appears, from the language of his commentator, 
that constant good works are therein embraced ; for he says that the 
** worshipper of the spirit" is one who engages in such works. 

in this second theory, then, incumbent good works, no less then voluntary, 
are a cause of bondage. 
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whether he will or not.* To free oneself from the fetters of 
both virtue and vice, right apprehension is the sole remedy. 

Things being so, the Systems declare that release from 
transmigration, and all that it entails, can be achieved only 
by acquiring right apprehension, f And right apprehension 
consists in the recognition, by the soul, of itself as distinct 
from the mind, the senses, the body, and all else.} This is the 

Nydya-sutra-vritti, p. 8. ** In fact, even independently of volition, virtae 
and sin may be produced by touching, for instance, the water of the Ganges." 

t The twenty-third aphorism of the Sdnkhya-prava4:hana, Book III., is 
^^[[J'ifpf Tff^t I "From right apprehension is emancipation." 

For the Ny^ya, see the first aphorism of the Nydya-tutra. 

The Veddnta-paribhAshSL has, at p. 48 : ^ xf ^PI'^'BIW* | 
** And that libercUion is to be obtained by right apprehension alone." The 
word " liberation" is resumed from the previous context. 

TT^ %ci^f^C^^* I Pdtanjala-bHshya-vdrttiha, MS., fol, 153, verto, 
** But, in reality, solely from the knowledge of the Soul's alterity from the 
intellect, through the removal of ignorance, and other evident media, there 
is isolation, or emancipation. Such is the sense." 

In the S^nkhya, equally does bondage result from identifying the soul with 
mind, and from identifying it with nature. Prior to liberation, the soul must 
be distinguished from nature, the radical material principle, as well aa from 
mind. This is implied in the excerpt from the Sdnkkya-pravachana-bhdehya 
at p. 8, where it is said that discrimination of soul from nature is the means 
of attaining the aim of the soul, which is there a technicality equivalent 
to liberation. At p. 41 of the work just referred to we further read : 

^^•rfeU^inT^ Tlltcnzfxr TT^PIW I "And, as for that also wMch 
is said in some places, that emancipation comes from the discrimination of the 
soul from intellect alone ; gross intellect and subtile being there comprehend- 
ed, nature is comprehended in the iei^m intellect." 
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principal kind of right apprehension : but several other kinds 
are also necessary^ as^ for instaQce, the disesteeming the things 



ftrTT^T5^gF«TpTOTf^i^Trer "^ ^^ ^^^ ftTw ^irif< i 

^5W»T^ 5 ^TlfffHirWnErWnWr^^ l Nydya-tUra-vrUa, p. 
216. ** And 80 the Toga-sHra : * When, by attending to the anxiliariea to 
coercion of thought, mental impuritiea are done away, there is the forth- 
shining of knowledge until discriminative cognition superyenes/ And the 
meaning of this is, that, when, by attention to the auxiliaries to coercion 
of thought, viz,, subjugation, normal piety &c.» impurity of mind, in the 
from of nescience and the rest, is done away, the shining forth, or a high 
degree, of knowledge ensues ; and this subsists until one obtains discrimi- 
native cognition. And this is immediate apprehension of the difference be- 
tween the Sdnkkya*s intellect and soul ; but, in our system, U i$ immediate 
apprehension of the soul as distinct from the body and so forth/* The apho- 
rism of the Yoga which is introduced is the twenty-eight of the second book. 

Jagadisfa Tarktflanktfra Bh.ittlCchlCrya*s Tarkdmrita, a Naiytfylka treatise, MS. 
ad init, *' And thus it is expressed, that hearing abotU tpiritfrom tacred books, 
and consideration and meditation thereon, are originative of a knowledge of the 
true nature of tJu soul. One who has heard about soul from scripture is 
qualified for consideration ; which consists in inferring that soul is different 
from other things. And this deduction depends on acquaintance with those 
other things from which it, soiU, differs. Thus, then, the categories are de- 
scribed in order to show what those other things are." 

Hence it is evident, that, where the first aphorism of the Nytfya makes li- 
beration to result from a knowledge of the truth regarding sixteen things enu- 
merated, we are to understand, that the consequence follows from one*s being 
enabled, by that knowledge, to discriminate soul from what is not soul. 

S'ankara A'ch^rya, after dilating on the topic of mistaking soul for other 
things^ and other things for soul, which is called misapprehension, or 

ignorance, says : cfftfoT VT ^ ^^^^^MlcfUT^ f^T^T^» I 
Bihliotheca Indica, No. 64, p. 16. ^' And the ascertainment of the nature of 
reality, through discrimi nation of those, sou/ and not soul, they call true 
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of this world and of the next, and so on.* To gain right ap- 
prehension, one must study the S'astras ; and to this study 
clearness of intellect and heart is indispensable. To this end 
good works are recommended, such as sacrifice, ahns, pilgri- 



Ny&ya-sutra-vrittiy p. 199. ** Those things, colour and the rest, should first 
be meditated on as deserying to be rejected : subsequently is discrimina- 
tion of soul from body." Shortly after this we read : ^ft^^*!^^^* 
^ENTI ^I >41<i«7t^(cl I "Recognitiou'aa ill is intuition of defects: 
and it is to be practised." The f(^l<>wing couplet is subjoined, by the author, 
as a sample of the sort of thoughts to be called up, by an aspirant after eman- 
cipation, when his eyes fall on a woman : 

*' As for this bag of hide, charged with flesh, blood, and feculency, who is 
a greater ghoul than the fool that fancies her ?'' 

Further, it is prescribed : ^^HTCtlK i«l Uj^HiJ ^«l WT^<ft^ | 

"Also as concerns one's own body and the like should recognition as ill 
be put in practice." 

The feelings of an ignorant man towards his enemy are exemplified as fol- 
lows : 

m i^sr^^ ^^^rc ic^firj ^^^^^ \ 
q^ii^ift? *<ii<^ ftpwr^^ ^ fr^ w^ I 

** This wretch hates me most cordially for all my felicities. When shall I 
have the gratification of cutting his throat with a hatchet V* 

On the other hand, a right-minded person is said to reflect on his enemy 
after this fashion : 

** What offence to me does hia body, made up of flesh, blood, and bones f 
The real doer of the offence, that t«, the offender's soul, which is other than this 
body, how can I injure that?" 

A strange way this may seem of reasoning oneself out of an intention to 
be revenged. But an endeavour must be made to dismiss the sentiment of 
vindictiveness as well, — say the Hindus, — and also all affections, whether of 
aversion or of desire, before a man is in a condition to be libctfpated. 
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mage, repetition of sacred words, austerities, and the like; 
but to be performed without desire of Elysium aitd other lower 
rewards. Therefrom comes the clearness just spoken of, which 
is of the greatest assistance towards the attainment of right 
apprehension.* This apprehension the enquirer obtains from 
the S'astras, and from the tuition of preceptors. And then, 
for some time, he ponders and reflects on it, and so obtains 
immediate cognition of his own soul.t On his mastering this 

* See, for the S^nkhya, the extract from the Sdnkhya-pravachaiia-bhdshya 
at p. 22. 

For the Ny^ya, seethe passage of the Nydya-sHra-vritti cited at pp.25, 
26. The subjugation and normal piety, spoken of at that place, are just 

before elucidated in these words : ^^ I *1 1 ^ 4*)J1^ ^' ^f%^- 

^^i I fsTfEr^pTrBTTTircrTr^ i «i*(n<rt{ d i ti<Ji ^mf^f^r^ Tm^ i 

"The Toga-sHbtra thus specifies (icia of subjugation : ' Not killing, truthful- 
ness, not stealing, chastity, and self-denial, are acte o/ subjugation.' Thus it 
specifies normal piety : ' Purification, serenity, austerity, inaudible repeti- 
tion, and devotion to God, are normal piety.' 'Inaudible repetition', is 
reiterating, unheard, a favourite holy text. Others aver, that the forbearing 
what is forbidden is yama, and that the doing what is prescribed to each 
several religious stage is niyama" 
A Brahman's life is divided, with reference to religion, into four stages. 

f«l*I^^T'rTt I Vedd/nta-sdi'Of itp. 1 and 2. " Since a man, by abstain- 
ing, in this birth, or in a former birth, from things done with desire of reward 
and things forbidden, and by engaging in constant and occasional works, in 
penance, and in devotion, is thereby purged of all sin, has his mind thoroughly 
cleansed," &o. 

This is only a member of a long sentence, not necessary to be given in its 
entirety. 

'Er^f^XTiTW ^K4niT I Sdnkhya'pravachana-bhdshya^ p. 216. "'Here 
also,* i. e., as regards discrimination also, hearing about ioul from scrip- 
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cognition, though desire and aversion do not on that account 
altogether take their departure, yet their strength is materially 
abated ; for, however perfect his right apprehension becomes, 
nevertheless, since he is still connected, through the body, with 
external objects, it follows, that some traces of desire and aver- 
sion manifest themselves so long as the soul tenants the body.* 
When the soul leaves it, those affections disappear entirely. 
Further, so long as the man of right apprehension has a body, 
he does more or less of good and evil. Only these do not ripen, 
in him, into merit and demerit ; and, consequently, they do not 
entail on him the necessity of visiting Elysimn, or Hell, and of 

ture, and coasideration and meditation thereon, are its cause." Also : 

^TB|llJi:fcll^?rr4:(|T5jlc*hlft; 'Sri'^TiTrlT^Icr l Tattwa-kaumudi, p. 55. 
" By cultivating, in the manner laid down, an acquaintance with the princi- 
ples, — by pursuing it with due heed, continuously, and protractedly, — 
knowledge, or right apprehension, is generated, immediately perceptive of 
the difference between intellect and soul." 

For the Nyaya, see the Tarkdmrita, cited at p. 27. 

irn2r^^^^T^irf^cI«^Tcr l Ved&nta-sdra, p. 23. " Till he attains 
to immediate cognition, thus described, of that Intelligence which is his own 
very essence, there being need of the practice of hearing holy torit, consi- 
deration, meditation, and coercion of thought," &c. &o. 

V[m cTTc^^nR I Ny&ya-s^tra-vrittif p. 8. *'It is meant, that, though 
even in the possessor of right apprehension desire, &c. continue, yet they are 
not excessive." 

No manuscript is accessible to the writer, by which to verify the annexed 
couplet. It is said to be from the Jivan-mukti-viveka, a Ved^uta work by 
MiCdhava A'chirya : 

cr^TT ^^^ <^^ ^?T^^t ^iniTH it 

'* Desire and so forth, as &8t as they arise, are at once consumed by the 
fire of discriminative knowledge. How, then, can they grow ? " 
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being bom again. And right apprehension has this efficacy, that 
all good and evil — ^fructescent works excepted, — ^which the soul 
did previously to acquiring it, is thereby obliterated. Works 
are of three descriptions, technically designated as accumu- 
lated, current, and fructescent.* Accumulated works are such, 
among those done in former lives, as have not yet borne fiiiit : 
by the acquisition of right apprehension, these are burnt, 
or rendered ineffectual. Current works are those which are 
done in the present life : these have no effect on the posses- 
sor of right apprehension. Fructescent works are such as 
were done in former lives, and gave origin to the body now 
inhabited, determining its duration, and everything appertain- 
ing to the present state of existence. These three sorts of works 
resemble three kinds of seed-grain. The seed-grain of works 
which a man, Uke a husbandman, has stored in his gamer, 
is * accumulated ' ; and right apprehension bums it. Again, the 
seed-grain of works which he is sowing in this life is * current' ; 
and it is scorched by right apprehension, so that it brings forth 
no finiit. Once more, the seed-grain which he sowed in a 
former birth, and which has already begun to bear, is known 
as * fructescent'. Now, these fructescent works cannot be made 
void by right apprehension, f It is to receive the requital of 

• Prdrahdha, the word thus rendered, is defined " which has begun to bear 
fruit." No single English term, in past or present use, being found that con- 
veys this idea, I have taken the liberty of coining one. 

' Accumulated* and * current' translate, respectively, tanchita and kriya- 
m&na. A very rare substitute for the latter is dgdmin, ' eventual.' I hav* 
doubts about it. See my edition of the Tattwa-bodha, p. 8. 

PdtanjcUa-hhdshya-vdrttikaj'MS.f fol. 62. recto. "For the function of right 
apprehension is two-fold, hindrance to the production of works causative of 
happiness and misery, called affliction, and the combustion of past, t. e., accu- 
mulated, works ; but its function is not destruction of works generally : for, 
if it were so, fructescent works would perish with the rest." 
Frequently, as in several instances in the foregoing passage, the term kar- 
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them that the man of right apprehension has to remain in 
the body, and to experience divers joys and griefs.* But, 
■this experience ended, he quits the body, and is absolved from 
the recurrence of birth :t for works are no more his ; and 

man, literally, * works/ is anquestionably put for the merit or demerit accruing 
from them. 

Refer, for the Ny^ja, to the second citation in the note at p. 20. 

f^l^TTHIcf 1 Veddnta-paribhdshdf p, 52, *' Those accumulated works 

alone which are distinct from such as have produced their effects, t. e , distinct 
from fructeacent works, are understood to be eflEaceable by right apprehension." 
That coercion of mind in which all thoughts are suppressed is, Vij- 
nina Bhikshu holds, of greater efficacy than right apprehension even, 
in that it, and it alone, is able to neutralize the effect of works that have 

begun to bear fruit. The words are : ^iijllf tllXci<q^^ «n^f^9^^ ^PTC- 

P&tanjala-bhdshya-vdritika, MS., fol. 3, verso. "By mental coercion to 
the suppressing of every thought, all germs being consumed, even fructescent 
works are got over. Thus there is a superiority, in such coercion, over right 
apprehension." 

^^Ct^ ¥<'^I ^M ''H^f%^<ft^ ^J I Sdnkhya-pravachana-hhdshya 

p. 158. '* Thus, though there is no production of works after right appre- 
hension, he that is liberated and is still living continues to hold a body, 
which is swayed by the impulse of fructescent works. This is the sense." It is 

also said : ^W^Tfir^ HI^FTIHW ^^ I Pdtanjala-bhdshya-vdrUi- 
ha, MS,, fol, 76, recto. " The experience of happiness and misery of him 
who lives on after emancipation is just a plausible fallacy." 

ffWfirwfcrftfiSH* I Sdnkhya-s&rayyi^., fol. \, verso, «' When there 
is discriminative immediate cognition of soul from what is not soul ; and 
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birth is only for the purpose of receiving the recompence of 

hence removal of all conceit of agency and the like ; and henpe aurceaae of 
the production of the eflfects of that conceit, viz,, desire, aversion, virtue, vice, 
and the like ; and when past works are burnt, that is to say, when their 
auxiliaries, nescience, desire, and so on are extirpated, and therefore cannot 
begin to bear fruit; and when fructescent works have been reaped in 
experience; birth no longer awaiting, there is liberation, entire cessation 
of threefold misery. Such is the proclamation by drum of the Veda and 
Smritis." 

"Sfl^Tcf I Tarka-dipikdy TA^.,fol. 30, verao, " When meditation has been 
performed according to the rules for coercion of thought enjoined by the Veda ; 
and when there has resulted immediate cognition of the soul as distinct from the 
body and so foi*th ; and when abolition has ensued of the erroneous apprehen- 
sion, the conceit, that I am body and the like : defects no longer having 
place ; nor, thereafter, activity ; nor, then, virtue and vice ; nor, then, birth ; 
past virtue and vice being cancelled by right apprehension, t. e., by the imme- 
diate cognition aforesaid ; emancipation is reached, which is the annulment 
of the last subsisting misery." 

The man who has secured emancipation and is still in life, and his plenitude 
of emancipation after parting from the body, are described, by Vedinta writers, 

in the next two passages : '^^'J?Wt •^W ^^^^l^^^^s?^^- 

^f^^ 3r^f «TO< I yed&nXa-s&ra, p. 27. " The ' liberated, but still living,* 
is he who — by knowledge of pure Brahma, who is his own essence and indivi- 
sible, through removal of ignorance concerning him, Brahma, having obtained 
immediate cognition of Brahma, who is himself and indivisible; whence 
is riddance of ignorance, and of its effects, which are accumulated 
works, doubt, misconception, ^c.,— set free from all fetters, abides in Brah- 
ma, conscious of being identical therewith" ^^ ^"ipnf RfT^l^- 
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past works.* Thus, after death, the man of right apprehen- 
sion, being divested of not only his body, but likewise of his 
mind, and of cognition, and of his sense of all things, remains 
like a stone, f and is forever exempt from the distresses of 



"^^ I Ihid.f p. 28. " This one, who is liberated^ hat is still living, — ezperi- 

eacing, merely for the sustentation of his body, happiness and misery, which 
are brought to him by his own will, or without it, or by the will of others, 
and which are the effects of fructescent works ; he being the illuminator of 
the reflexion of his own soul in his internal organ, &o, : when it, the requital 
of fructescent works, comes to an end, and his vital breath is merged in the 
supreme Brahma, one with inward joy ; ignorance and its germinal effects 
being destroyed,— remains Brahma, who is absolute isolation, unadulterate 
bliss, pure of all notion of alterity, individual.'* 

^rf^^lf^fd >Tl^J I Nydya-sutra-vritti^ p. 215. " And in liberation there 
is the non-existence of that.' ' Non-existence of that,' of body and so forth ; 
because of the absence of virtue and of vice, originary thereof. Such is the im- 
port" The aphorism brought in is the one hundred and tenth of the fourth 
Book of the Nydj/a-sHtra, 

"^ ^^^iPM^fftf'ftw^ T^PTTOT I Sdnkhya-pravachana-hhSi' 
shya, p. 204. " In coercion of thought, in profound sleep, and in emancipa- 
tion, oneness with Bralima is realized" These words form an aphorism, 
the one hundred and sixteenth of the fifth Book of the Sdnkhya-pi'avachana, 
The rendering may seem to be free ; but it is implied in the original. Again : 

fmTX H^cT ^^ ^^ lCf?| I Ihid., p. 206. " The being one with 
Brahma in deep sleep, &c., is intermitted solely by reason of the defects, 
desire and the like, which belong to the mind. When those defects are 
destroyed by right apprehension, a permanent state takes place, resembling 
precisely that of deep sleep. The same is emancipation. " 

Near the passage from the D^ndkari, cited at p. 22, it is said, that, in eman- 
cipation, the mind and all species of knowledge are done away with. But the 
mind, in the Nytfya, is imperishable. The sense in which it is said to be 

F 
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this world. Such is the Systematists^ view of emancipation 
and of the supreme aim of man. From this it is clear, that, 
agreeably to their tenets, emancipation is simply immunity 
from misery, and is not a source of any happiness whatso- 



done away with will appear from the annexed extract, from the work just 
named : '^cj *^I^H41^tti41[ JH^ H^mi iSi ftl^4^^ W^^ 

•I lUiif^^T^lf^fH i *' Likewise, since the mind, when possessing the 

function of conjoining itself with the soul, is, through tit product, knowledge, 
a misery ; on the destruction of that function, that misery, which is the mind 
as possessing that /ttnctton, may be considered as destroyed." 

The purport of this is, that the mind, though it cannot perish, does so 
virtually, when its functions are definitively discontinued. 

That knowledge, with any propriety so called, is not allowed, by the 
Ved^ntins, to Brahma, will be shown in the third section of this volume. 
Emancipation, in their opinion, as in that of the other Systematists, since it 
is the being identified with Brahma, is, therefore, equally a concfition of in- 
sensibility. 

S&nkhya-pravachana-hh&shyay p. 189. "But what, in that case, becomes 
of jibe scripture which lays down that the soul is happiness ? The answer is : 
* Because of there being cessation of misery, only in a loose acceptation does 
the term happiness denote soul.*" Repetition has been avoided in the trans- 
lation. Again : ^n^SWr^T ^ft^iTT^ I f^fflfSIireT ^P^t- 

•=5rfirt ^fcT 5r^'5RTOr*i«l^» l ^^id, *' The reason of the lax 
employment of the aforesaid term is stated : ' It is in eulogy of emancipa- 
tion, for behoof of the dull.' To move ambition in the dull, or ignorant, the 
emancipated state, which reaUy is stoppage of misery, soul itself, is lauded to 
them by the Yeda, as 'happiness." In these two extracts the sixty-seventh 
and sixty- eighth aphorisms of the fifth Book of the 8dnkhya-prava(hana are 
comprehended. 

Both pleasure and pain are absent in emancipation, according to the NyiCya 
also. See the passage from the Dtnakari, at p. 22. 
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Again, the Systematists all maintain, that the soul has exist- 
ed from everlasting, and that it is exempt from liability to 
extinction.* 

Furthermore, they all hold that the soul is again and again 
invested with a corporeal form. Death and birth have, for every 
soul, always existed. When the soul of a man takes on the 
body of a beast, it becomes a beast ; and, when the soul of a 
beast takes on the body of a man, it becomes a man. The soul 
may soar to become a divinity ; and it may descend to inform 
a tree.t 

In the Yedtfntat to realize oaenesa with Brahma is to be liberated ; and 
Brahraa, in that system, as having no proper knowledge, can have no proper 
happiness. This will be shown in the third section. 

Sdnkhya-sdra, MB.,fol. 16. verso, *' Intellect is without beginning. And 
therefore its employer, soul, is established to be so." 

^^ fnrr^Rf ^l cT f^rcZn^ ftr^^tcr WtW^ l Siddhdnta-muktd- 
vali : Bibliotheca Indiea, Vol. IX., p. 38. •* And thus, by the unbeginning- 
Bess of transmigration, that of soul being proved, and since an unbeginning 
«ntity cannot be destroyed, the eternalness of soul is demonstrated. So it is 
to be understood." 

As regards the Vedinta, the ensuing couplet is in the mouth of every well- 
read Vedintin ; but it has not been traced beyond the Siddhdnta-rainamdld, 
a book which the translator has not seen with his own eyes : 

** The soul, IVa, pure intelKgence, i. e., Brahma, the distinctness of the 
first two, nesdenee, and its ooanexion with intelligence ; thess our six <if« 
held to be without beginning." 

Consequently—since all the Systems are agreed as to the maxim, that 
"what had no beginning ean never have end,"— the Yediinta also holds 
that soul is immortal. 

+ A Ute miscellanist, more celebrated for versatility and self-confidence 
than for exactness, has thus expressed himself, in a paper on the Traditions 
of the Rabbins : ** By a singular improvement on the pagan doctrine of the 
wetempsychofiis, there is also « reverse change of bodies ; and the i^iiii 
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Another opinion* common to all the Systems is, that the 

which had inhabited the form of a wild beast becomes occasionally the inhabi- 
tant of the human shape." Selections Grave and Oay, Vol. XIV., p. 238. 

Mr. De Quincey had forgotten, while writing this, what Herodotus — 
Euterpe, 123— says of the Egyptians; and his researches on "the pagan 
doctrine of the metempsychosis" had not extended to India. 

The translator avails himself of this opportunity to state, for the information 
of such as have passed over his preface, that only in a most trifling proportion 
are the notes of the present volume his own. The few which have suggested 
themselves to him are sufficiently recognizable, as to their proprietorship, by 
difference of manner and subject-matter, or by the use of the pronoun of the 
first person. 

Sdnkhya-s&ra, MS., fol. 16, verao. '*The experiencer and uaer, viz., 
soul, is eternal, since the g^eat principle, viz., intellecty and all the evolutions 
from nature, without reservation, are for its sake, and are produced by its 
works." 

QRf^BTcfT ^ y^frifklSr^: I Sdnkhya-pravackana-hkdskya, p. 152. 
" Since works had no beginning, therefore, by influence from these also, 
the chief, ». «., nature, energizes — necessarily and with regularity." 

Other effects besides the flgxional creation of the world are referred to 

works : '^^^ ^ia^ f^T:?5nrHTXTTftr^M*4*^^ f^lf <Tm- 
^ ^ ^'i^^qr^ fgsf^if^'^^ •5TTiT<«r?fir^ w^fH y^***ii- 

ftrf%lf ^ WTO I cT^ 'RTC^iraT^ I ^^^^^f^fcT I ^^l^- 
TX^\ HllT%cT^irHl^lT<5^J I /&»d., p. 133. « Though, at the begin- 
ning of a world-renovation, but a single subtile body exists, the appurtenance of 
Hiranyagarbha, still there takes place, at an after-period, its ' distribution into 
individuals,' t. e., also manifoldness, by partition, in the form of individuals ; 
as, in these times, there is manifoldness, by partition, of the one subtile body of 
a father, in the form of the subtile bodies of sons, daughters, and so on. The 
cause of this is exhiMted : ' From special works ;' from the works of 
other souls, which works are causes of their experience of happiness and 
misery, and from other things.*' An aphorism, the tenth of the Sdnkhya- 
pravaehana, Book the third, is expounded in the preceding extract. 
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formation of the world, and all effects wrought therein, by 



?r^^ftr^fi:fH W «r< l Nydya-sittra-vritU, p. 160. «* It is objected : 
* Its, tA« body^s, origination is, like that of other gross material aggregates, 
from the elements. ' The phrase ' gross material aggregates' is for the exclu- 
sion of other causes. So, then, as the origination, or derivation, of other 
gross material aggi'egates, constituted of clay and the like, is from the ele- 
ments, from atoms, irrespectively of desert ; after even the same manner, the 
origination, or derivation, of that, the animated body, is from atoms, desert 
apart. This is intended. The solution is : ' Not so ; since the example is like 
what is to be ascertained.' What has been alleged is inadmissible ; for the 
example brought forward as analogous is circumstanced like what is to be 
ascertained, or, rather^ is circumstanced like the minor premiss. It being 
held, by us, that also the production of clay and such like is precisely from 
atoms in dependence on desert of souls, unproducedness thereby does not 
belong to them. Such is the import." This extract takes in the one hundred 
and thirty-third and one hundred and thirty-fourth aphorisms of the Nydya- 
stktra, Book III. 

Even the production of a jar — ^to exemplify trifling effects — is ascribed, 

in the Nyrfya,to the works^of souls : '^TTXriirf'rf^lT "^RT M<441^^ 

^^if^^tr P»lfH*tf1lfl^5[ir'T I Tarka-dipikd, MS., fol 10, recto, "In 
the case of a jar placed in the kiln, when its atoms assume a new hue, the 
dark-coloured jar is destroyed, and then a red jar is produced, in the order 
of two atoms confining at first, and then more. Of this red jar atoms are 
the material cause ; contact with fire, the incidental cause ; and the desert 
of souls, and the like, are its impelling cause/' The souls meant are those 
destined to be in any wise aided or harmed by the jar. 

The objection is supposed, in the Brahma-s^ra, that, if IVwara had made 
the world, he would be liable to the imputation of unequal dealing and 
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which souls are in any wise affected^ are the result of good 
and evil works done by souls. In the Nydya and Vais'eshika, 

cruelty : and diaparity is everywhere and at all times before us. In reply, 
there is the aphorism ; ^ITTO^T^^ T ^TTHJ^TT'^ ?|^IT^ ^HOTRT I 
'* There is no unequal dealing and cruelty in him; because of reference. 
Thus it is shown." S'ankara A'chtfrya comments on this as follows : 

^Mwj^^iui ^^<« jmm^ I wwu[^ \ frw^rm^ i 
^fk U f^^^^ '^ S?^ f%wt iff^ UTM^t i 
isx^w^ ft^ ^^ ^f^ ^1 'T 5 f^^^^ f^- 

S^?T% ^mWt 'ft'^ ft^Tirt ^f?5 firf5R^% I ftnR^tJ?! 

snftnTRnwTO^ fk^^ ^feftfir ^ot^^ ^^ai^ircniJ i 

** Unequal dealing and cruelty do not attach to IVwara. Why ? Because of 
relativity. If, indeed, IVwara had independently made this world of in- 
equalities, without reference to the works of souls, those &ults would have 
been predieable of him. He does not, however, so make it, but with refer- 
ence, as just mentioned. If it be asked what he has reference to, we reply, 
to merit and to demerit. Therefore, this world of inequalities is owing to 
the merit and demerit of the living creatures that are produced ; and so that 
fiiult, viz., of making a tsorld of inequalities, is not chargeable upon I'lefwara.'^ 
The MS. from which this passage was taken, — occurring in the first quarter 
of the second book of S'ankara*s Brahma-s^ra'hhdshya,—ia not at present 
accessible to the translator. 

All changes passing on in the world, in fact, are set to the account of the 

works of souls. Thus : ^JcPT ^Rirftcf JT^lftr 'frf^cTiTW I 

A'nandajntfna's gloss on S'ankara A'chiCrya's commentary on the Mdnd{ikya 
Upanishad: Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. VIII., p. 327. " By this it is expressed, 
that what is beheld in the waking state, i, «., aU that is perceived, is imagined 
in Brahma. That what is seen in dreams is imagined in the same is next 
declared : ' Again, also,' &o. By the word ' again' is intended ' after the 
exhaustion of a given quantity of merit and demerit, the cause of a given meO" 
sure of what is allotted to the waking state.' * Also' indicates * when the 
works which are the cause of dreams present themselves /or requital.* " 

What is meant by '* imagined in Brahma" will be seen early in the third 
section* 
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every effect is such a result* Be it ever so trivial or in- 
significaat^ it obeys the general law. Let an atom start up 
in the air, and travel a distance of no more than four fingers : 
so far as we can perceive, it works no advantage or prejudice 
to any one ; and yet, either directly or indirectly, some soul 
or other will, without fail, be affected thereby, for good or for 
evil, in a greater or in a lesser degree. And so it cannot but 
be acknowledged, that even this slight circumstance had place 
in consequence of the acts of souls. 

That the world originated from a material cause, is likewise 
a doctrine of all the Systems, f That, out of which anything is 



yi3r VIHgRiMr<Jl€^ Tf^ I Tarhdmr-Ua, MS., foL 3, recto. " Causes 
common to all effects are God, His knowledge, will, and activity, antecedent 
non-existence, time, space, and desert of souls." 

Whether the following words of Vijn^na Bhikshu deliver a tenet held by 
any philosophy but the Yoga, is a point to be decided by further enquiry 

than is now practicable. Pn^i^^^l^ ^TOWWrRCf'^Wra^^- 

^rTOi^!iw» ireP««hKiic<iid^Tnifcr^T<r«rftr^^i Pduanjcua-ihd' 

shya-vdrttika, M9., fol. 162 verso and 153 recto. '* Moreover, it is acknow- 
ledged on all hands, that, though not productive of substances, the motion of 
atoms is going on every moment in the «ther : and merit or demerit is not the 
cause thereof; for it does not give rise to any one's experiencing happiness 
cr misery. Nor are Fi^wara's will and the like to be held causative of it ; 
nnce such an hypothesis is superfluous. Hence, to account, consonantly to the 
law of parsinvony, for the incessant motion of atoms, &c., if the tho'ee gums 
in general alone are postulaUd as originating activity, it is made out, that 
nature, the complex of the three gunas, is independent.'' 

t In the S^nkhya, nature is so ; in the NyiCya, atoms ; and, in the Yed&ntai 
ignorance, or illusion. 

The appellations given, in various Systems, to the material cause of the 
universe are rehearsed in this couplet : 
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made, or firom which any thing proceeds, is called its material 
cause. Clay is such a cause of a jar ; and gold, of a golden 
ornament. As every effect must have a material cause, the 
Systematists deem the ultimate material cause of all effects to 
be without a beginning.* 

Since, then, souls are considered to be without beginning, 
and so the ultimate material cause of the world ; and since 
birth and death, and the doing good and evil works, and the ar- 
ranging and disarranging of the multitudinous constituents of 
the world, in order that those works may reap their fixiit, have 
been going on from eternity ; it is patent, that the maintainers 
of the six Systems regard the world as having always had 
existence. To be sure, during its history, it has, from time to 
time, been resolved into its elements, and then evolved again ; 
the gross world being sublimated, on the occurrence of this 
resolution, into its subtile material cause :t but, a» those muta- 

l[f|f I Cited, as from ihe Brihdd'VdsiilUha, in the Pdtanjala'hhSi9hpa-vdrt^ 

tiha, MS., fol, 74, recto. " That in which the world resides, when divested 
of name and form, some call nature ; others, illusion ; others, atoms." 

But it must not be supposed, from this, that the different Systematists 
consent in respect of the nature of the world's material cause. 

* That this is the opinion of the S^nkhyas and Naiyl^yikas is too well known 
to require citations in proof. For the Ved^nta, see the passage at p. 35, 
where ignorance is reckoned as one of six eternals. 

t Speaking of the consummation of all things, Yijntfna Bhikshu says : 

^^rei f^t^^ricT^ ^^^i<^4 "SnfcETlf^ ff^nTKf^HI^- 

PSttanjola-hh&fhya' v&rtiikay MS.,/oZ. 115, veno, ** When all these evolu- 
tions from nature have commingled, or united, severally, with their causes, 
nature and the rest, the effect becomes subtile s. e., undiscernible ; and, there* 
fore, it is not to be discovered." 
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tidns have always been taking place^ ihe stream of the world 
lias been flowing on from eternity.* 



hh&shya-vdrttiha, MS., fol. 176, veno, **' Adorable time is beginninglesfl, 
and there is no end of it, O twice-born. These, consequently, are unintermit- 
ted, namely, the creation, continuance, termination, and quiescence of ike 
world.* Since, by hundreds of such statements, it is settled, that, as the 
on-flowing of the world had no beginning, so it has no end, ♦•*•••, 
Moreover, the scripture * And further, there is, at last, the surcease of all 
illusion,' speaks of that surcease only which is known as the ceasing of the 
operation, in the universal dissolution of the world, of nature, called, in the 
words cited, illusion." 

In the aphorism which occurs before the extract from the Brtihma'iittra- 
Ihdshya, given at p. 38, it is asserted, that IVwara makes this world of 
inequalities with reference to the works of souls. What follows, derived from 
the same work, puts forward an objection, and rebuts it in the very next 

aphorism ; the commentator elucidating the whole : «f ^inFTT^f^^TT^ 

^viWi f^^mr ^Pc- ^i^ i^ir^nr^Tw ff ^ftrrf^- 
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Once more, aU the Systematists receive the words of the 
Veda as unquestionable authority ;. and they also accept, bb 
warrants, the Smritis, the Pur&aas, &c., the work of ^ishis^ 
when those books do not thwart with the Veda. 

The foregoing are the leading dogmas of the Systems ; and^ 
with trifling modifications, aD the Systems hold them. 

An examination of these dogmas is fraught with very great 
benefit ; for one gains, by it, an acquaintance with the general 
bias of the minds of the pandits. 

I now proceed to sketch the more important doctrines 
among those which characterize the Systems severally, the 
Vedanta excepted. 

The tenets of the Sankhya and Yoga are these. Nature and 
soul are the ultimate bases of all existent things. Souls are 
eternal and many. Nature is imintelligent substance, and is 
the material cause of the world. It consists of goodness, 
passion, and darkness, in equal proportions.* And here it 

'"If it be iaid, that there are no works, for that there is no diverseness, 
it is denied; because of unbeginuiugnesa/ The absence of direrseness, t. «., 
of the diversified devdopement of things, prior to creation being certified by 
these utterances, "Meek one, this was, at first, merely existent,' and **One 
only, without a second/ there are then no works, with reference to which a 
creation of inequalities could originate : and, if works were supposed to have 
place subsequently to creation, mutual dependence would be the result ; that 
is to say, works must require diversified developement of things, bodies, &o., 
and the diversified developement of things, bodies, &c., must require works. 
Let it be, therefore, that I'^wara acts in dependence on works, after the 
diversified developement of things. There being, before such developement, 
no works causative of inequalities, it follows, that the first creation ought to be 
one of uniform equalities. The answer to this is, that it, the argwment, is 
of no weight, * because of the unbeginningness' of the course of the world. 
It would have weight, if the course of the world had a beginning. But the 
continuous operation, in the beginningless course of the world, of works 
and of inequalities of creation, as mutual causes and effects, after the manner 
of the seed and the sprout, is not incompatible." 
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should be borne in mind, that it is not the goodness, passion, 
and darkness, popularly reckoned qualities or particular states 
of the soul, that are intended in the Sankhya. In it they 
are unintelligent substances.* Otherwise, how could they be 

fc|lfi<^c|l'41( VfofPn I PdtanjcUa-hhdshya-vdrttika, MS., fol, 73, verso. 
"The guruu themselves are denoted by the word nature ; and nature does not 
differ from them. Thus is <Au pronounced : *TheBe guiuu,* &c. ; these'self- 
Mune ffujuu, goodness and the rest, are what is signified by the term nature." . 
In the sixty-first aphorism of the Sdnkh^a-pravachanay Book I., nature is 
said to be the equilibrium of goodness, passion, and darkness. On this declara- 
tion Vijnina Bhikshu remarks : cT^ ^TcHf^^^l^t ^ tllMilq- 

ri.cEI'^f I Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhd8hi/a,T^, 45, *' The ' equilibrium' of those 
substances, 'goodness' and so forth, ». e.» a state in which none is less or 
more ; in short, a state in which there is not aggregation of leas and more. 
The extractive import is, the state of not being an effect. The guruu, taken 
collectively, when characterized by the condition of not being effects, make 
op nature. Such is the sense." 

Nature is not, then, a substrate of the gwiaa, but the very gunaa in a 
certain state, that of equivalence. 

ViW:^ ^'«n^'«r^(2Iiriri^fir^<IWr^ ^ l ibid, "Goodness and 
the rest are substances, not specific qualities ; for they tJievMblvea possess 
qucUitiea, thote of contact and separation, and also have the properties of 
levity, mobility, gravity, &c." 

For the specific qualities, see the Bhdskd-parichchheda, ninetieth stanza. 

It is a maxim of the Hindus, that endowment with quality is a token of 
substance alone. There cannot be quality of a quality. 

The reason why goodness, passion, and darkness are called gunaa is sup- 

posed, by expounders of the StCnkhya, to be as follows : cH?'^ ^1^ 

iT'^^f't^WfST^TSc^I^^ ^ y^^ I Ihid. "The term guna is 
applied, in* this system, and also m the Veda and elsewhere, to these, goodnesi, 
pauion, and darJauu, because they are appliances of the soul, and because 
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tihe material cause of earth and like gross things. From nature 
arise effects, to requite the good and evil works of souls.* 
First, among these effects, arises the great principle^ or 
intellect ; and, from it, the organ of egoism : and these, too, 
are imintelligent substances, f From the organ of egoism 
proceed eleven instruments and five rudiments. The latter 
are tenuous sources of the gross elements, earth and the rest. 
The eleven instruments derived from the organ of egoism are 
the senses of sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch, with the 
tongue, hands, feet, anal orifice, organ of generation, and 
mind. Intellect, the organ of egoism, and mind, are all term- 
ed internal organs, or, collectively, the internal organ. J Cer- 



they form the triple-stranded rope, i. e., the great prii^ple, via., inMed 
and the rest, which binds the soul a beast, as it were. " 

Ouna, it must be observed, signifies rope, or cord ; and, likewise, quality ; 
but not here, as we have seen. 

* In the S^nkhya, it is not only the works of souls that move nature to 
bring about reward of good and evil, in the developement of the world, &o. ; 
but nature has itself an intrinsic power of acting on behalf of the soul. 

Sdnkhya-pravacTiana-bh&ahya, p. 49. '' And the egoizer is a substantial 
internal organ, having self-consciousness for its affection. It is not self- 
consciousness alone, hut inclwive thereof,*^ 

All the principles of the S^nkhya — intellect, the organ of egoism, and 
mind, being, of course, among them, — are said to be substances : ^BpT ^ X(^- 

f^^ftl'ft Tifft ^^^M "'^ I ^^^d'f P- 46. ** And this group of twenty- 
five principles is substantial." 

Dr. J. R. Ballantyne has strangely written: *' Souls alone are, in the 
Sdnkhya, regarded as substances." Cfiristianity eontraated with Hindu 
Philosophy, p. xxvii. 

X It seems, oftentimes, as if there were not three organs, so much as one 
tripartite organ. Each is, however, frequently found styled an organ, '^prft** 
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titade ia the distingaishing property of intellect ; to evolve self- 
oonsciousness, that of the organ of egoism ; and to cognize difi* 
criminatively that of mind.* 



Xf^ ^^^£[<^^^W^^f^'^f^ I ^i<^'> p. 117. "The inter, 

nal organ, though single, comes to be, in itself, partly cause and partly 
effect, by virtue merely of its distinction into three states, those of intellect, 
egoizer, and mind; like the seed, the germ, and the fall-grown tree; 
at .has been said higher up. For this same reason, in the verse of the 
V^yu and McCtsya, two of the Purdnas, * Mind, the great principle, under- 
standing, Brahmi, city, intellect, knowledge, and IVwara,' mind and in- 
tellect are exhibited as synonymes." 

^^VTS^ ^^T fSTHWrrcf I * Pdiavjala-hhashya-vdrttika, MS., fol 4 
recto, '''The thinker,' the internal organ in general ; since, in this system, 
that organ, which is one only, has, simply on account of its possessing a 
variety of affections, a fourfold division." 

Thus, while, in the S^nkhya, the internal organ has three members, in the 
Yoga it has four. The Vedanta herein agrees with the Yoga. 

* ^rW«r^l^ «rf%J I ** Intellect is certitude." So runs the 

thirteenth aphorism of the Sdnkhya-pravachana, Book II. Vijn^na Bhik- 
thu remarks on it : iT^^T^?^ TJ[^Wt "^f^ftlfeT | ^BWcREITOig 

HWWrnr I Sdnkkya-pravachanahhdskya, Tp. \\5, ** Intellect is a syno- 
nyme of the great principle. And its distinguishing affection is certitude, 
or assurance. As for the enunciation of them as identical, it is because of 
the indifference between a property and that to which it belongs." 

In definition of egoism, it is said : H|fyT<Hl^^'^||M^^ I ^^^- 

fHTVPT ICSTfirS I Il>id., p. 117. ''The egoizer is egoism. It makes 
(karoti) I (ahctm) : hence it is termed egoizer. Compare kumbhaJcAra^ 
maker of jars, or potter. It is a substantial internal organ ; and it is called, 
egoism, because of the indifference between a property and that to which 
it belongs." 

Strictly speaking, then, egoism is the property of the organ of egoism. 
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Sanl, Bay the S&nkhjas, is sheer knowledge.* But, on exa« 
mination, it tnms oat to be, with them^ onlj nominallj so* 
For, in all knowledge, properly so called, there is apprehen-* 
sion, or cognition, of some object ; as, this is ajar, this is cloth, 



Mind it thiia characterized by Vtf ohaspati MUra ; 7V^fllT4il^^^ i^1T9 

l|r^q[^f?f I Tattwa-haumudi, p. 84. " That, mind, is defined by a itate- 
ment of its distingaishing nature : ' Mind, here, is a oognizer discriminati7ely. " 
Mind is defined by its characteristic, cognizing discriminatiTely. A thing iit 
atflratf indistinctly perceived, by the senses, in t?ie notion 'This it something. 
Then the mind thoroughly settles, 'It is of this sort, not of that. '" 

The translator has conformed, in the English of the body of the page, to this 
explanation of iankalpa. 

Yijnina Bhikshu dissents from the foregoing view, and assigns to the mind 

a function in addition to eankafpa : cT^ xT "^f^^PfRUT^^WtS- 

f^fir I Sdnkhya'pravachana-hhdshya, p. 122. ** And thus it follows, that 
the chief affection of intellect is certitude ; that of the egoizer, egoism ; and 
that those of the mind are resolution (sartkalpa) and irresolution (vikalpa). 
Resolution is the willing to do ; agreeably to the canon ' Resolution is the 
mental act.' Irresolution is either indecision, or a specific kind of misappre- 
hension spoken of in the Yoga. It is not the cognizing a thing together 
with its properties ; for this, viz., thtis to cognize, is an affection of intellect." 

irf?r I Cited in the Sdnkhya-pravachana-bh&shya, p 96. "Knowledge 
is not at all a property of the soul; nor is it, in any way,*a quality©/ it 
The soul is knowledge itself, and is eternal, full, or self-sufficing, and ever- 
happy." 

VijniCna professes to have taken this couplet from a Smpiti ; but he does not 
designate the Smriti by name. 
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&c. In the S&nkhya, however, it is not this apprehension, or 
cognition, that is soul, or even a quality thereof: this appre- 
hension being an evolution from the internal organ.* This 

* Several of the notes next after the excursus which here begins would 
have been divorced from the pages to which they severally belong, had this 
excursus been subjoined — as else it would have been— to the end of the para, 
graph of the text, on the insentience of the soul and the sentience of the 
internal organ. 

To any tyro in the Silnkhya and Ved^nta it is notorious, that cognition is 
an affection of the internal organ. Here is, however, a passage in proof of 

the assertion : ^BJUJcT^^PQ "^ng^imCl ^T^VR I v^THPrf^lT^^n- 

Tatlwa-kaumudi, p. 8. ^* And certitude is the openkncy of intellect; it is 
cognition. An affection having taken place of any one of the senses, after 
they have apprehended their respective objects, the intellect's darkness being 
overpowered, the intellect's preponderance of goodness is called certitude, 
and affection, and cognition." 

As nature, the great root, is compounded of three substances, goodness, 
passion, and darkness, so are all its derivates, intellect, &c. &c. ; the constituent 
parts being variously proportioned for each. Intellect, when darkness over- 
weighs in it, is torpid ; and, when goodness does so, is vivid, and cognizes. 

It is not tropically, but literally, that the affection of the internal organ is 
said to be cognition. It is not an instrument of cognition, but cognition itself. 
This is evident from the ensuing words : ^TT^ 'iff^^'tlin "TT^T^irT- 

S&nkhya-pravackana-bhdskyaf p. 210. ^' And those affections of intellect 
are never unrecognized. If an unrecognized existence of cognition, desire, 
happiness, &c., were granted, it must follow, that, just as men are sometimei 
doubtful about a jar, or the like, whetker it be existent, or non-existent, 
they would have doubt about them ; this doubt taking the form of ' Do I 
cognize, or not ?' * A m I happy, or not ?* " 

This language, it is palpable, is relevant only as regards veritable cognition, 
that which the Naiytfyikas thus denominate. 

Cognition, as being an affection of the internal organ, is, therefore, seen 
to be a thing not belonging to the soul. 
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organ, it is averred, assumes the form of ajar, of dodi, dbo. Ac ; 

A refiezioD of the affection cogDition, it is moreover muntained, it cMt 

, on the soul. But what is this? Is it a matter of which any of ut ara 

conscious ! According to the Stfnkhya, it is a cognition of the affection 

cognition just spoken of. Thus : ^PQ ^RT'^ W^t U f<i P^ M| ! ^ 

'•rwii^irf^cr^* ^? ^iiflr'Tre'F*?^^ I ibid., p. 73. "Ai^athere^ 

flexion, in intelligence, or the ioul, of intellect is held in order to account 
for the eotU'g cognition of intellect, along with the objects borne 5^ it" 

Again: ^^ ^^\ ^cT^ yfy€f% €l»m4<fl| ^RPlT^ 

PdtanJalalMthya'Vdrttika, MS., fol S, veno, " And this forementionad 
assimilation of intelligence to the affection of intellect, its becoming of like 
aspect thereto, this very thing is the cognition, by intelligence, or bovU, of 
the affection of intellect which has taken the shape of the object cogniaed" 

The Naiy^yikas hold four species of right notion (pramdj, to each of which 
corresponds an instrument suited to it (jpramdna) ; but, in the S&nkhya, 
these four species become three, by the inclusion in inference (anumiti), o£ 
cognition from recognizing similarity (upamiti). These species of right notion 
become, however, in the S^nkhya, instruments of other right notions lying 
beyond, — reflexions, in the soul, of the former, — they at the same time 
retaining their character of right notions as regards their instruments, the 
senses, &c. The Sinkhya has, therefore, two sets of species of right notion^ ' 
and as many of instruments adapted to them. Vijntfna Bhikshu says : 

m fK T^fifyprrt^ Tim w^ ftrl«irc!?:mir^ i 

Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya, p. 64. " And whether it, right notion, be a 
p^perty of both intellect and soul, or of but one of the two," &o. 

By " property of intellect'' is meant affection of intellect ; and, by '< property 
j>f soul,'' reflexion, in the soul, of that affection. 

In the same page with the Sanskrit last cited we read : ^^ '^f^ ||4{(- 

On >« 

" Here, if the fruit right notion is supposed to reside in soul alone, the afflic- 
tion of intellect exclusively is an instrument of right notion ; and, if in 
intellect alone,, the contact of a sense, &c. are exclusively tuch an instrument. 
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and this evolution is called an affection. Thus, the cognition 



As for the soul, it is only the witness of right notions, not the subject of 
them. And, if the sours apprehension and the intellectual affection are equally 
reckoned right notions, both the aforesaid, viz., the affection of intellect and 
the contact of a eenee, ^c, are instruments of right notion relatively to 
those notions respectirely." 

But the soul's apprehension is considered, by the Stf nkhyas, as the principal 



sort of right notion : ITrcfR^lTT^ ?I ^^TW^f^t XRTirf'RCTlf^ 



• •s 



Ibtd.f p. 65. " But, in the eommentaiy on Patanjali, Vytfaa says, that appre- 
hension resident in the soul is right notion. For it is fitting, that the fruit 
should reside in the soul only, inasmuch as the operation of instruments is 
for it. Therefore, in this Sdnkhya epitem likewise, the same, the poeition 
that the eouVe apprehension is right notion, is the foremost opinion among 
the three enumerated*' 

It has been stated, that the reflexion, in the soul, of the internal organ's 
affection is the cognition of that affection, itself a cognition. But this cogni- 
tion of cognition is not analogous to that which, in the Nytfya, is styled 
supervenient apprehension (anuvyavas&ya), or consciousness of cognizing. In 
this system, primary apprehension (vyavas&ya) is in the form, for example^ 
of "This is ajar ;** and the relative supervenient apprehension is, "I cognize 
the jar." This primary apprehension is, as we know, in the SiCnkhya, an 
affection of the internal organ, exemplified by "This is a jar," ftc; and the 
reflexion, in the soul, of such primary apprehension, to which the Stfnkhyas 
give the name of psychic apprehension, agrees with it in form. That is to 

say, it is "This is ajar,*' not '* I cognize the jar." To show this, a passage 

f\ t^ ^ 

lately given is here repeated, with its continuation : ^jf^ ^RPPT ^^piT 

^^JIl«Al0^r^ I " And this forementioned assimilation of intelligence 
to the affection of intellect, its becoming of like aspect thereto, this very 
thing is the cognition, by intelligence, or soul, of the affection of inUlleei 
whieh has taken the shape of the object eogniud. And the form of thtt 
jwye&tc cognition is precisely such as ' This is a jar»' ko. Else, the aforesaid 
asstmilation of intelligence to the affection of intellect could not be established. 

H 
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" This is ajar," or " This is cloth," is an a£Peotion of the in- 

The form of the cognition of the affection is not different frwn that of tkt 
offtetion iUelf" 

The writer goes on to say, that a cognition in the form of " I cognize the 
jar," which the Naiytfyikas call a supervenient apprehension, is only another 

affection of the internal organ : «|d#17I SfXTlfi? T^f^^^^rfSFft^TT- 

Tifl^ '^Tm I '' As for the cognition * I cognize the jar/ * I am miserable,' 

or the like, it is merely another form of intellect. For the soul is immutable, 
and nnobnozions to error. ** 

For the soul to acquire cognitions would presuppose it exposed to mutabi- 
lity, argue the S^nkhyas. They further maintain, that, in all cognitions, 
such as "I know," &c. &c., there is something of erroneousness ; for any 
notion implicating <* 1" unifies the soul with the internal organ. To keep 
good the ground, that the soul never changes, nor errs, the theory was set 
on foot, that all cognitions arise in the mind, and that only their reflexions 
touch the soul, — and yet without at all affecting its essence. 

But the doctrine, alike of the S^nkhya and of the Nytfya, that cognition 
and the consciousness of cognition are separate in &ct, is inadmissible. When 
I cognize a jar, simultaneously I become conscious that I do so. What the 
Naiytfyikas term supervenient apprehension, arising after the primary, cannot 
be cognition : it is remembrance. The Stfnkhyas' reflexion, in the soul, of 
the primary cognition, — ^their affection of intellect,— is not, however, thought, 
by them, to present itself subsequently, but at the same time. Still, in postu- 
lating that reflexion as a cognition of the primary cognition, and as separate 
in &ct, they also mistake. This kind of cognition of a cognition is not a thing 
of which any of us are cognizant ; and it is to be rejected as a figment. 

As is primary cognition, so likewise the cognition of it, a reflexion of it, is an 
evolution from the internal organ. For all reflexions, as that of the sun in water, 
are, agreeably to the Si(nkhya, evolutions of intellect. Near the extracts recent- 
ly made from the P&tanjala-bh&thya-v&rttika, we are told : ^CcfT ''^l^Xy- 






'' By this is repelled the objection, that, since intellect and soul are colourless, 
there can be no reflexion of them in each other. For, by the vocable ' re- 
flexion* is here intended an evolution from intellect, in the likeness of enoh, 
catt upon each ; t. c, in ioul, in the aimiiitude of intelltct, and, in inPtlf^ct, in 
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ternal organ. But, in oonsequenoe of the proximity to each 

the iimililudeofioul: and also because the reflexion of the sun, &c., in water, 
&c., is nothing but an evolution from intellect, in the likeness of the sun, &c/' 

We thus see, that the Stfnkhyas consider not only primary cognition, but 
their secondary cognition also, fictitious as it is, to be merely an evolution from 
the internal organ, and no quality or true affection of the soul. The relation 
of such secondary cognitions to the soul is no more intimate than that of a 
bird to the branch on which it perches. 

The psychic apprehension of the S^nkhyas, the reader should rest assured, 
is the very reflexion of the internal organ's affection, and not something 
produced, by that reflexion, in the soul's nature. From the passage of the 
P&taf^cUa-bhAahya-v&rttikaf At p. 49, it is manifest, that the soul's cognition 
of an intellectual affection is identically the reflexion of it, there spoken of 
as the assimilation of intelligence to that affection. Further proofii of this 
are as follows : 

1[fif I Sdrikhya-pravachana-hhdshya, p 67. " With us, the possessor of 

right notion is the pure intelligent one, soul ; and the instrument of right 
notion is affection of the internal organ. Right notion is reflexion, in the 
intelligent one, of the affections aforetaidy which have assumed the forms of 
the objects cognized by those affections.'' 

Of the three opinions touching right notion, its instruments, and its subject, 
mentioned at pp. 48, 49, the one there designated as most eminent is adopted 
above. 

Yytfsa'i commentary on the Yoga Aphorisms states, that intellect noti- 
fies things to the soul. This notification is explained by the annotator : 

f'f^'T ^ ^Tinpt%^^^ irfhr«i«i^^^ f%an¥pw I 

Pdtanjala'hhdshya-vdrttika, MS., fol. 7, reeto. ''And notification is intellecft 
depositing in intelligence, or soul, objects borne by itself, in the shape of 
reflexions." 

«^^: I ^ xT ^ftr^TOWflftTJ xrftiTTftTWT I /*W- "The 
drift is this : thongh the soul is sheer intelligence, and unalterable, still 
the reflezionB, in the soul, of the affections of intellect, which have taken 
on the forma of the objects eognissed, are the soul's affections. And ther» 
cannot be^ in consequence of these unreal affections, any alteration in the soul,** 
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other of the internal organ and the soul, each is reflected in 

Henoe we are to underatandf that the reflexions themseWes, io the soul, 
of the internal organ's aflfections^ which may be cognition, ■ will, activity, 
happiness, or misery, are the sonl's cognition or knowing, and the sonl** 
experience of will, activity, &o. &c. They are designated as false, in the 
Stfnkhya, not because they are nonentities, but because they are not what 
they seem to be ; that is to say, however they may appear to be affections 
of the soul, they are not so in reality, and work no change of any sort in its 
nature. Consistently enough, the Stfnkhyas apply the epithet <* unreal'* to 
the reflexion of a rose in crystal. Here, again, according to them, the re- 
flexion is not non-existent. Only it does not belong inherently to the crystal, 
to which it seems so to belong. 

mtidi, p. 8. "This, iOtU, — by reason of the cognition, the happiness, &c.| 
which actually reside in the principle intellect, — from receiving their re- 
flexions, and from being assimilated thereto, as it were becomes possessed of 
cognition, happiness, and the rest. In this wise is the intelligent one, aoul, 
benefited by them, those reftexiont.'^ 

Vijn^na Bhikshu, speaking of the soul, which is named, in the text he is 

schoUazing, by a word of the feminine gender, says : f^lT^lfl^Tf^ 

ci^ ^*i\jl^HJ n^R*il4!Ili4^Te(512l^rf?r« I Pdtavjala-bhdshya- 
vdrttiha, "NLS,, fol, 84, verso. '"Properties,* the specific qualities recited 
in the Vaii^eshika system. With these qualities <oW is unconnected through- 
out threefold time, viz., time past, present, and future. Such is the sense. 
Therefore, i, e., on this interpretation of * properties*, for all that the con^ 
mon qualities, contact, number, dimension, &c., appertain to the soul, it 
matters not." 

The specific qualities which the VaiiE^eshikas refer to the soul are cogni- 
tion, will, and happiness, among others. These, as we perceive, the Stfn- 
khyas altogether deny to the soul. 

Ibid,, fol. 86, recto, "Moreover, since the discrimination of the soul from 
other things than intellect may be acquired even from the NyiCya and 
Vaie^eshika, the pecuiiar office of the Stfnkhya and Yoga, aiMJ common to 
them, is the discrimination of soul from intellect." 
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Uie other. Hence, the affections of the internal organ, in the 

It is because the Kytfya and Vaitfeshika describe soul so as to make it one 
with the Stfnkhya " intellect/' that Vijndna Bhikshu reputes those doctrines 
inadequate to communicate, in its integrity, a correct knowledge of discrimi- 
nation. 

The origination, in the soul, of cognitions would betoken 'the soul to be 
changeable: and it is argued, by the Stfnkhyas, that it is unchangeable. 

pravackana'hh&thyoy p. 22. « Because, solely on account of the rise of pro- 
perties other than the common qualities, a thing is said to have undergone a 
change." 

Those other properties are the specific qualities lately referred to. They 
include cognition, will, colour, taste, &o. 

fi^m I Ibid,, p. 73. ''And also because by the expression 'cognizing an 

object' is meant simply assimilation to an object. And that assimilation to 
an object cannot be, in the case of the soul, from alteratioo ; as happens in 
the case of the internal organ. By consequence, it turns out to be exclusively 
in the form of reflexion. Such is the direction indicated,*^ 

TTftjirifi^(«imft|? I Ibid, p 96. " But, if the ground of the souVs being 
thought void of qualities be enquired, the reply is, that the soul's will, &c. can- 
not be eternal ; for their originatedness is evidenced by consciousness. If 
originated qualities of soul were admitted, it would be incident to mutation." 
Cognition is here denoted by the suppletive expression after '* will." 

TT'^f *Rr ^ ^m I ^f^ f^ incBT^ m^af^r^^^w: w^- 

^l ^if^fir I Pdtwnjala'bhashyavdrttika, MS., fol. I6if verso. "But, 
should it be asked, why the Sinkhya and Yoga are so eager to establish 
that soul is immutable, hearken. If, in the state of emancipation, any property 
of the soul, such as cognition and the tike, were to perish, then, owing to 
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shape of ajar, of doth, &g.j are reflected in the soul. Conse'^ 

this defect of loss, emancipation could not, any more than penary, be the 
enpreme aim of the soul." 

The meaning is, that such evanescent things as cognition, will, and so 
forth, cannot have existence in the state of liberation. If they were the 
sours qualities, the soul would lose something by being liberated. Hence, 
to save it from liability to loss, they are represented as having never belonged 
to the soul. 

•T f'TaT^r^fHasnTIT^'WSr XfH l SdnJehyapravaehanahhdshya 
p. 96. ** Non-eternal cognition cannot appertain to the eternal 8(nd" 

Attention should be paid to the circumstance, that, in the Stfnkhya, the 
term " cognition" (jndnaj denotes two distinct things. One of them is that 
which we all so denominate. This is really the apprehending of objects ; and, 
to as, this alone deserves the name it bears. This cognition is that on which 
we have hitherto been dwelling. But, again, the Stfnkhyas apply the appel- 
lation of cognition to the soul itself, which they also style intelligence, the 
intelligent one, &c. Here, however, cognition is so but nominally ; as it 
is not one with apprehension of objects. Cognition as denoting soul, it is laid 

down, is eternal. ?T9X«f r«lcm^«Tt ^BST^ Tn^ Sdrikhya-sdraf 
MS.,/o2. 17, recto, ** Therefore, the cognition of soul, which 80ut itself i» 
eternal, is eternal." 
That this cognition, by which the sonl itself is intended, is cognition only 

in name, is thus shown : "if Tf^ ^'^l^^ft" XT^TW *ll^«l^*l'f 

hh&thya-vdrttika, MS., fol. 186, verto. ** In the foregoing sentence, Ydjna- 
valkya, — for the purpose of setting forth, that, in liberation there is the at- 
tainment cf the soul's supreme aim, which is the removal of the experience 
of all misery, — has, by the words ' After departure there is no ccnsciousness,' 
expressed, that the soul, though essentially cognition, knows nothing through- 
out the duration of liberation." 

Thus, even when liberated, the soul continues to bo cognition. If this cog- 
nition were that which apprehends objects, the soul would be cognizant- 
Yet it does not possess, when emancipated, any more sentience than a stone. 

The cognition just spoken of, that which does not apprehend, is eternal 
The other, which apprehends, and which resides in the soul, as a reflexion, is 
non- eternal. 
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qaendj, the reflexion, in the bouI, of the affection apprehension 

Xf^ I Sdnkhifa-i&rayM9,,fol,26, recto, "Also the intelligent one'» 

witneasing is impermanent ; it being the reflezion of objects." 

Since it is bnt a reflezion, it lasts only during the presence of that which 
is reflected. 

- It has been abundantly made clear, that the cognition in question is not in- 
trinsic to the souL NeTcrtheless, the Sinkhyas are wont to use Unguage from 
which it seems as if they belicTed, that the soul itself, as reflected into, were 

this cognition. ^^^ ^f^TfUt^^'T | Ibid., fol, 28, rtcto, ** In 

truth, I, sotUf am the cognition of affections of the irUemcU organ." 

But this is deceptive. The ezplanation is thus. Just as crystal which is 
receiving the reflezion of a rose is said to be red, so the soul, frpm receiving 
there&ezion of intellectual affections, is said to be cognition. In the first case, 
it is, really, the reflezion of the rose that is red ; and, in the second case, it is 
the reflezion of the affections, not soul, that is cognition. 

Though the S^nkhyas contend strenuously, that the soul is incognitive, still, 
with an uneasy consciousness that their view in this behalf is not entirely 
correct, they compound the matter by giving to the soul the titles of cognition, 
knowledge, intelligence, &c., and yet refuse to accept the legitimate conse- 
quences of such a procedure. And this ^t will assist us to understand a 
singularity connected with the SfCnkhya system. All such cognitions as " I 
will," '* I am happy," &o. &c., say its advocates, are erroneous ; since qualities 
which are not proper to the soul are, thereby, attributed to it. Less erroneous, 
according to those philosophers, and erroneous on a different ground, is the 
cognition " I know." Here, they say, there is not the attribution to soul of 
a property alien to it, but, rather, the supposing that cognition is a property 
of the soul, whereas it is its essence. The untenableness of this is obvious. 
For it is not that cognition, falsely so called by the S^nkhyas, namely, 
the essence of the soul, that is cognized in the consciousness ** I know," 
but that cognition which is truly the apprehension of objects. 
And this latter cognition is neither the soul itself, nor a property of 
it. No more, on account of this cognition, is the soul real cognition, than 
it is a real ezperiencer of happiness and misery, by reason of the reflez- 
ions of them. For, in the SiCnkhya, happiness, misery, will, and activity, no 
less than cognitian, are evolutions from, and affections of, the internal organ. 
Their reflezions, not themselves, come in contact with the soul. 

To recapitulate : the Si(nkhya holds, that all true cognitions are evolutions 
from the internal organ. A primary cognition, as " This is ajar," is an affection 
of that organ, and also an evolution from it ; and its reflezion falls upon the 
soul. This reflezion is psychic, or secondary, apprehension ; and it likewise is 
ah evolution from the internal organ. 
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is the soul's apprehension. In the S&nkhja doctrine, then, 
whether apprehension be considered as an affection of the in* 
temal organ, or as a reflexion, in soul, of that affection, it 
does not appertain to soul, or is not intrinsic to it. 

Similarly, will and activity also are affections of the internal 
organ.* Soul, by reason of receiving their reflexions, ac- 

Furtbermore, also the cognitioa " I cognize the jar" is an affection of the 
interaal organ. Its history is this. The aoal, along with a reflexion of the 
affection of the internal organ, such as ''This is ajar/* is reflected into the 
internal organ. This second reflexion is the affection of the internal organ in 
the form *' I cognize the jar ;" and, like all reflexions, it is an evolution from 

the internal organ. W^ xTcplTllfcffWH^fl^^il^ro inOjcT I 
SdnkhyO'pravachana'bhdskya. p. 73. **The reflexion of intelligence into 
intellect is supposed with a view to account for the perception of intelligence." 
It is meant, that the soul, when it has received the reflexion jof an affection 
of the internal organ, to the end that it may behold itself possesMd of that 
reflexion, must be reflected back into that organ ; jnst as a man's &ce must 
be reflected into a mirror, in order that he may see himself. The reflexion 
into the internal organ must be reflected back into the soul ; and this is the 

soul's self-inspection. y*<l^l^€^r^Tp lI*fciMil*llftlf V^^ 

c^in^r^ ^ira oftrfirfr^ ^ ht^ i ^^> p 7e. ••objects 

of right notion, vts., nature, soul, &c., are perceived, when borne by the 
affection known as instrument of right notion, and when, in conjunction with 
that affection, reflected in the soul. " 

The notion ** V* is an affection of the internal organ ; but the object of that 
notion is soul : for the affection " I" is nothing but the soul reflected into 
the internal organ. Hence, the notions, or affections, of that organ, in the 
form *<I cognize", or '* I am happy", and so forth, mean, that the soul cogni- 
ses, or is happy, &;c. 

Pdianjala-hhAahya-vArttikaf MS., fol. 85, verao. ''That evolution which is 
certitude about, t. e., cognition of, sound and other objects being established 
to belong to the intellect, its, that evolution's, effects, vis., will, activity, 
happiness, misery, desert, impression (sanskdraj, &c., are established to be 
properties of the intellect solely.'* 
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oounts itself, from ignorance, a wilier and a doer; and, of 
course, it befals it to experience happiness, misery, Elysium, 
Hell, birth, death, &c., the fruits of good and evil works. 
For, since the soul, though not actually a doer, misappre- 
hendingly thinks itself one, it is brought into the bondage 
of experiencing those finits.* This is what it is for the soul 
to be bound. 

By the statement, that the soul, on admitting the reflexions 
of will, activity, and other qualities of intellect, misappre- 
hendingly looks upon itself as an agent, Ac., we are to under- 



ir^^r^TTl^* ^ ^^ Wfti^l«t I Sdnkhffa'pravachanci-bh&ihifii, 

p. 226. "'The egoizer, not the Boul, is the agent.' That internal organ 
which has egoism for its characteristic affection is the egoiser. It alone 
is endowed with actiyity." 

The fifty-fourth aphorism of the Sdnhhya-pravachana, Book VI., is included 
ahove. 

Since the S^akhyas consider the internal organ to be the real agent» or 
doer of works, the yirtue and vice arising from the works are supposed to 
be that organ*s properties, — or evolutions from it, as they are styled, — and not 
properties of the soul. Hence, in the penultimate passage of Sanskrit, desert 
is comprehended among the properties of the internal organ. Desert denotes 
both merit and demerit. 

l[fH I /6t(2., p. 35. « Nature executes works, which have fruits, good 

and evil. Moreover, nature, ranging the three worlds at will, eats those works, 
in the fruit,** 

Not nature itself, but nature in its evolution the internal organ, is here 
spoken of as executing works and eating their fruit. 

?ifTcr I PSitanjcUa'bh&ihya-vdrttika,'M8.,foL 57, recto. "For the egoistic 
notions < I do*, and the like, are, through their production of merit and 
demerit, the cause of the entire universe." 

It is meant, that, when a man thinks " I am a doer," he incurs vice or vir- 
tue from his doings. To ' the end that their fruit may be reaped, it is that 
the world is produced. 

I 
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stand it to be meant, that the soul does not really so look upon 
itself: for, as we have remarked, in the S&nkhya system, it 
has, in truth, no apprehension ; both this and misapprehen- 
sion being affections proper to the internal organ.* The 
soul's being misapprehensive is nothing else but its receiving 
the reflexion of thip misapprehension, f an affection of intel- 
lect In fact, neither does it at all misapprehend, nor does it 
at all apprehend. 

On this topic the followers of the S&nkhya allow themselves 
in singular theories, intelligible only at the cost of close atten- 
tion. That the soul should be made out destitute of all specific 
qualities,:): such as apprehension, will, £c., is most material 
to their views; and hence they altogether refiise to it the 
possession of apprehension. Now, misapprehension itself is 
a species of apprehension, mistaken apprehension ;§ as the 
taking nacre to be silver. Thus they are driven to regard 
both sorts of apprehension, the true and the false, as affections 
of the internal organ, or reflexions, in the soul, of those affec- 
tions. 

The precise mind of the advocates of the S&nkhya, when 

l^ffT I Ibid., fol. S, recto. This U aq isolated verse, of QDknown 

paternity. 
" The properties misery and ignorance are nature's, not soul's." 
After quoting as above, Vijn^na Bhikshu observes, that this and similar 

passages deny ignorance to the soul. 

See also the second passage from the Tattwa-haumudi, given at p. 10. 

Sdnkhya-pravachana'hh&ahya, p. 214. " And this non-discrimination, an 
affection of the internal organ, becomes, in the shape of reflexion, as it were 
a property of soul/* 

1[, ^cT ^l^lOfTnir^ I /&tU»p.96. <' Therefore the soul is without 
qualities.'' 
But compare what is said at the foot of pp. 52, 53. 
§ See the note at p. 10. 
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they call axjtivity an affection of the internal organ, and say, that 
only from misapprehension does the soul esteem itself an agent, 
will now become clear to the reader. As is the case with 
apprehension, will, and activity, so is it with happiness and 
misery. That is to say, they are all evolutions from the in- 
ternal organ ;* and their reflexions in the soul are the soul's 
becoming happy or miserable.! Again, either a fresh affec- 

■gfcTft'^^lirT^t^PrfH^rf^^^iriif^ f'ff^^?T l Sdnkkya-prava- 

diana-bkdahj/aj p. 113. ** Though the qualities happiuess, misery, &c. are 
properties of the internal organ, * there/ rig., in the soul, is their * residence/ 
or abiding, in the form of reflexions, * owing to non -discrimination/ as a 
cause." 

The aphorism elucidated in the eleventh of the sixth Book. 

Happiness, misery, merit, and demerit are all called evolutions from the in- 
ternal organ ; and the first two are likewise termed affections of that organ. 
All affections of the internal organ are held to be objects of consciousness. 
CognitioD, will, activity, happiness, misery, and aversion, being objects of this 
sort, are affections ; but merit, demerit, and impression^ not being objects of 
consciousness, are not viewed as affections. 

+ A distinction is groundlessly taken, by the SiCnkhyas, between happiness 
and misery and the experience thereof. Happiness and misery, they say, 
reside in the internal organ ; and the reflexions of them, cast on the soul, are 
the sours experience of them. Hence it is, that they call the soul the experi- 
encer, — of happiness and of misery, to-wit. But that experience, since it is 
only a reflexion, and therefore an evolution from the internal organ, and not 
Intrinsic to the soul, is considered to be false. 

"Wffi I Sdnkhya-idra, MS., foL 30, recto. '' Another bondage is the re- 
flexion, in intelligence, — immutable, unaffected, eiherlike, — of the intellect's 
misery ; and it t« the aonU'g experience of misery. This too is false in the 
mirror of intelligence, or tout" 

It is observable, that, though the S^nkhyas distinguish between happiness 
and misery and the experience of them, — taking the former to be affec- 
tions of the internal organ, and the latter to be reflexions of those affec- 
tions, lying on the soul, — still they give to these latter as well, the name 
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tion of the internal organ, cognizing the soul, when happi- 
ness or misery is reflected therein, or the reflexion, in the 
soul, of such an a£Pection, is the soul's cognizing itself as happy 
or miserable ;* and in this consist all its bondage and wretch- 
edness. To escape from this wretchedness, he who listens to the 
S&nkhya, and ponders and revolves it, and derives from it 
this discriminative knowledge, that to do and to experience 
are qualities of nature alone, — for the internal organ is an 
afiection of nature ; and the soul is in every way distinct fix)m 
nature, and is, in realiiy, neither doer nor experiencer of 
happiness or of misery, f and is imchangeable, — is released 
from the captivity of nature. For it is a dogma of the Sfin- 
khya, that, for shamefastness, nothing siurpasses nature. So 
long as soul does not detect her, she spreads her toils ; but, 



of happiness and misery. 9fdr«|M|l^l(4ir TUnST^fiT fl49^t^ ^t | 
S&nkhya-pravachana-hhdshyat p. 10. " Happiness and misery reside in the 
soul likewise, in the form of reflexions." 

* The reflexions, in the soul, of the internal organ's affections happiness 
and misery are the soul's happiness and misery. Then the soul, together 
with those reflexions, is reflected into the internal oi^an : and thus is 
constituted that oi^an's affection in the form of <' I am happy*' or <* I am 
miserable." Afterwards, the reflexion of those reflexiform affections is cast 
upon the soul ; and this is its psychic apprehension of them : in other words, 
it is the soul's cognition " I am happy" or '' I am miserable." 

%• VJ 

^TRT^ ^^'lllTlT^r trfi^n^iraftfiT l ^ft«rf» p. 99. " in order to ac- 
eowU for the complex cognition ' I am happy/ or the Uke, toe believe, 
ihat the very affection of intellect takes on a similar form. Acknowledging 
that there is only the assimilation of the soul to that affection, vim., hy the eoyJ^e 
receiving its r^fiexion, we do not hold that there is, in the eotU, any form bat 
that of such affection received by the soul as a re/Uxion. for, if we held an 
independent form in the soul, it would follow, that it, the soul, is changeable." 

Compare what is said at the foot of p. 56, about the affection of the interna] 
organ, in the form of " I cognize the jar," and its reflexion in the soul. 

t See the passage from the S&nkhya-sdra, given at p. 59. 
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direcdj when her delusive play is noticed, she flees, in con- 
fusion, from soul, and her face is never beheld again.* 
Accordingly, when the soul has acquired right apprehension, 
accumulated works, are, by its efficacy, done away. And, in- 
asmuch as it no longer deems itself a dper, its cmrent works, 
or those which it does day by day, do not devolve upon it. 
either merit or demerit Only to exhaust the experience of 
fructescent works, has it to remain in its body ; and, when 
these works shall have received their full requital, it will 
relinquish the body, and there will be no more fear, for it, of 
Elysium, or of Hell, or of metempsychosis : since then no 
works will appertain to it, the experience of which will oblige 
it to tenant a corporeal frame. 

In connexion with this subject, what I have said above 
should be kept in remembrance ; that, agreeably to the San- 
khya, neither apprehension nor misapprehension actually be- 
longs to soul, both being qualities of the internal organ, f 

l[f?T I Sixty-first staaza of the SAnkkya-kdrika. ''My^opinion is, that 

nothing is more coy than nature ; which, on finding herself beheld by the 
soul, does not again come in sight of him. " 

"^ ^ * . ^ . 

?TT^« icracTJ xi«Tir xr^ra uarT^triir '^r^wrf ^tt i sdnkkya-pra- 

v» ^ vj >« Os >> 

vachana-U^&shya, p. 154. ''Nature, also when her defects, viz., change- 
ableness, the being filled with misery, &c., have been observed by the soul, 
abashed, never again approaches him ; like as a woman of good family." 

Such is the description found of nature, though, in the contemplation of 
the S^nkhya uid Yoga systems, it is an insentient principle. 

f ^ftng ^ ^ ftra^rlw^ ftrxr^^ I md., p. 43. « And 

discrimination and non-discrimination, both which are affections, belong to 
the mind alone." 

The discrimination spoken of, that is to say, between soul and nature, is the 
right apprehension mentioned in the text, which is to be acquired before 
emancipation can be realized. 
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Therefore^ the cognition ^^ I am distinct from natmre, and am 
onchangeable'' is an affection of the internal organ : and this 
organ is an evolution from nature. So it is to be understood, 
that, as nature, by means of its evolution misapprehension, 
binds the soul, so, no less, through its evolution right apprehen- 
. sion, does it set the soul free. Hence nature is both the capti- 
vator and the emancipator of the soul.* According to the 
S&nkhja doctors, the entire office of nature is to bring about the 
experience and the liberation of the soul-f Nay, these autho* 

^^if^fcl I J^d., ''Thus, to whatever soul natare shows itself, as not 
discrimioated therefronii that very soul, and no other, does it hold captive» 
through junction, by force of the impression of that non-ducrimination. In 
like manner, to whatever aoul it shows itself, as discriminated therefrom, that 
very soul it releases, through disjunction from itself, by the destruction of the 
impression aforesaid." 

^al ' a Jt I Ibid., pp. 110, 111. "Nature's fabricating the world is for 
the purpose of liberating the soul — naturally freed from the bondage of 

misery from the misery which is in it, in the form of reflexions, or from 

that misery which is an affection of the internal organ, and is connected 
with the soul through the relation of reflexion. Or nature*s fabricating the 
world is for its own behoof, i. e., to deliver itself from veritable misery. 
Though the aim, in creation, is experience, as well as emancipation, the fatter 
alone is specified, because it holds the chief place.'* 

The first aphorism of the Sdnkhya-pravachana, Book II., is here com- 
mented on. It is cited in short in the next extract. 

By nature's creation for itself we are to understand, that it creates inclu- 
sively for itself, while ofiicially creating for soul The words subjoined 

make this evident : ^iT f^Hflf^t^T^ ^T^ M^^^ ^I^^pT 
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rities even declare, that, in truth, the soul is neither bound nor 
freed, but that bondage tod freedom both appertain to nature ; 
as is distinctly set forth in the sixty-second stanza of the Sdn^- 
kht/a-kdriM,* 

"T^tll^'lWfilHtxd^fHfir I ^bid.f p. 151. "Bat, if it be said, that 
creation, bp TicUure, is laid down— in the sentence * For the liberation of the 
already liberated soul, or for itself — to be for its own, i. e., for nature's, 
sake also ; it is admitted. Still, abstractedly from service of the soul, there 
cannot be nature^s service of itself. For the good to he done for itself, by na- 
ture, is the deliverance of itself from the soul, whose experience and emanci- 
pation it has brought to effect/* 

But how, it may be asked, does nature free the soul by forming the world ? 
The ensuing extract will disclose the singular view which the advocates of 

the Srfnkhya cherish on this point : f%^fiariff?nft ^'TSTCT ftf^^^r- 

'85T(«irT?:^^T^ ^rfw^r^j Tprei^i ^t^^^i i ih%d,, p. iss. 

' By transmigration of the subtile hody^ through birth, is gained immediate 
discrimination. From this comes the sours aim, emancipation. Such is the 
meaning." 

We are now enabled to see in what sense it is understood, that nature aims 
to liberate the soul by creating the world. In furnishing the soul with • 
body, mind, senses, &c., it capacitates the soul to obtain knowledge, which 
likewise it brings into existence ; and by this knowledge the soul becomes 
unfettered. 

*' Therefore, in reality, not any soul is bound, or freed, or transmigrates : it is 
nature, in relation to various souls^ that transmigrates, is bound, and is freed.*' 

'SW^T^? cf^FEpcft' ^*^^ ^^ift^ I 8&nkhya'pravachana- 
bhAshya, p. 155. "Bondage and release belong to nature alone ; becatise to 
it, in truth) belongs misery." 

Respecting the bondage of soul, the same author says: UplfclM^^M^^- 

;s3T\3r«iri^^Tftr«ift" ^rt icftr w^» i md., p. 20. "The bond- 

age of the soul, consisting in its connexion with misery, which is reflexional, 
is unreal. This is the import," 
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Such are the chief doctrines of the S&nkhya and Yoga. 
But, as I have already remarked, there is this great distinction 
between these systems, that the latfcer recognizes Gkxl, while 
the former denies Him.* 

The S&nkhyas hold, that the Veda had no author. Yet 
they do not, like the Mim^nsakas, contend, that it has 
existed fipom etemiiy. They say, that, at the beginning 
of each renovation of the universe, it has issued from the 
mouth of Brahma. He was no conscious composer of it, 
however: it simply escaped from him like an expiration. 
Thus the S&nkhyas, though maintaining that the Veda origi- 
nated from Brahm4, would have it to be authorless. And 
they ftiriher declare, that, often as the imiverse has been re- 
dintegrated, the Veda has as often been produced without the 

* The Dinety-seoond aphorism of the Sdnkhya'pravacfMna^ Book I., is 
f75'dt%^* I ** Since the being of IVwara is not proved." 

^T^t H3T: "Sracir^ ^r^ ^^Hr Tauwakaumudi, p. 51. 
**< Commencement,' i. €,, creation, is executed by nature exclusiTely, not bj 
r^wara." 

Long arguments are entered into by the commentators who wrote the 
SAnkhpa-pi'avachana-hhdshya and the TaUvja-hawnudiy to disproye God's exist- 
ence. At the same time, neither Vijntfna Bhikshu nor Vtfchaspati Mifhra 
was a thoroughgoing Stfnkhya. This is shown, as to the former, by the fact 
that he strives strenuously to excuse the one error, as he rates it, of the 
system he so largely endorses. 

The Yoga, avowedly indeed, is theistic ; but, on near scrutiny, we find this 
claim to be futile. The god of the Yoga differs in no respect, psychically, 
from its man or beast. His soul is as incognitive as a clod ; and his internal 
organ, which creates the world, and which is omniscient and omnipotent, is 
an evolution from nature. In the matter of omnipresence, — or, rather, all- 
pervadingness,^ie possesses it, indeed ; but so does every other soul, down 
to that of a tree. 

jala'hhdshya'Vdrttihat MS. fol. 87, recto. '* As for the custom, in Toga tr$a- 
liMf, of saying, that the supreme I'efwara is omniscient, &c., it is in compli- 
ance with popular usage." 
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least variation whatever, and thus has retained the same form 
from all duration of time."^ 

Strange indeed are the tenets that have been enumerated. 
Great labour, as we see, has been expended for the one end 



fiToBr^S I Sdnkhya-pravachanabh&shya, pp. 181, 182 '"The Vedaa are 

not eternal, since there is scripture for their origin atedness.' There being the 
scripture ' He, Brahmd, performed austerity, and from him, so doing, the 
three Vedas were produced,' the Vedas are not from eternity. This is the 



The forty-fifth aphorism of the Sdnkhpa-pravctehanat Book V., is herein 
included. 

Still the Stfnkhyas do not acknowledge, that the Vedas were composed by 

\# Si 

Ibid^ pp. 182, 188. '* Not from the mere fact of iti being uttered by a 
person, can one tay there it producedness of a thing by that person ; since it is 
not the wont to speak of the respiration of deep sleep as the production of 
a person : but, by reason of its production consciously, a thing is said to be 
produced by a person. The Vedas, howerer, just like an expiration, and by 
virtue of desert of souls, issue, spontaneously, from Brahm^, without ever 
being consciously produced by him,. Hence they are not productions of a 
person. And thus the scripture : * This, which is the Rig-veda, is the efflation 
of that great being.' ** 

The last extract, if fully given, would be seen to recite the other divisions of 
Veda, the Yajash, &c. 

In proof of the assertion in the last sentence of the paragraph to which this 

note is attached, we read : «|<r«iclIcnc|l'WTf'T ^ ^iHTT^VCr^lNlf^^- 
f i^'^^M^l'ia I /Wrf,p. 182. *'And the texts o/ scripture declara- 
tory of the ctemalness of the Vedas signify, that the course of their uniform 
verbal collocation has never been departed from, at the times of the several re- 
novations of the univerwe." 

K 
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of proving, ihat the soul must be regarded as devoid of 
apprehension, will, activity, happiness, misery, and all other 
qualities. For it is asked, if apprehension, will, and the 
like, be allowed to soul, and so these qualities be proved 
natural to it, what is to transform its nature, and how will 
its liberation be effected ? For, in all the Systems, the absence 
of apprehension, will, &c. is held to be necessary to the state 
of emancipation ; the dread of apprehension, will, &c being 
such, that all manner of wretchedness is believed to ensue, 
where they subsist. To be released from misery is, of course, 
necessary to emancipation. Hence all the Systematists, with 
a view to liberate the soul from every sort of wretchedness, 
aim at devising some scheme for its getting rid of apprehension, 
will, and the rest ; and each of them frames a project after 
his own principles. As for the upholders of the S&nkhya, 
to their mind, nothing can be done, unless the soul be demons- 
trated to have been devoid of apprehension, will, and all other 
qualities, from all time.* We have seen what extraordinary 

^WTfWT^h«JrTT^^ ^W ^WrWfh 1 I^'^., pp. H, 15. » Bondage, 
in this system, is connexion with misery. This bondage is not natural to the 
sonl, in the way about to be explained ; since it cannot reasonably be supposed, 
that they who are directed can carry out, or perform, the instructions of the 
Veda regarding means for the emancipation of that which is naturally bound. 
For fire cannot be set free from the heat that is natural to it." 

These words expound the seventh aphorism of the Sdnkhya-pravachana, 
Book I. 

What is meant by the term « natural" will be made manifest by these 

words, which are put into the mouth of an objector : «!^ ^TWf^^WI- 
"i^^f^ I Ibid., p. 16. "But we seethe elimination even of that which is 
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things they have enunciated. It is a long way that they have 
wandered beyond the limits of common sense, after having onoe 
over-leapt them. 

It is not the design of the Mimansa, as it is of the other 
Systems, to consider bondage and emancipation, and soul and 
what is not soul ; but simply to treat of the precepts of the 
Veda, and of its cultus : and I do not purpose to examine 
it as touching these heads. Its points which are here especial>- 
ly deserving of mention are as follows. First, it repudiates 
the idea of Gkxl ; and, in the second place, it contends, that 
the Yeda was originated by no one, but has always existed. 
The injunctions, inhibitions, and good and evil fruits of works 
rehearsed in it, are held, indeed, to be true. But the accounts 
of the divinities, given in the Veda, are reputed to be false,* 



natural. For instance, the natural whiteness of white cloth is removed by 
djreing ; or, again, the germinative power of a seed, though natural, is destroy- 
ed by fire ." 

As whiteness, a quality of white cloth, is here said to be natural to such 
cloth ; so, if cognition, will, happiness, misery, &c. were supposed to be quali- 
ties of the soul, — as the NaiyiCyikas assert they are, - they would be called 
natural to it, in the terminology of the SiCnkhya. On this point the Stf nkhyas 
assail the NaiyiCyikas; as might be shown by adduction of texts, if it were 
necessary to adduce them. 

Just as, in complete liberation, there must be dismissal of misery, so 
must there be of cognition likewise ; it being itself a misery, and compounded 
of the three gunaa. See the note at p. 22; and a passage cited at p. 53, which 
implies that, if cognition were reckoned a quality of the soul, a loss would be 
sustained in liberation, — when it must be parted with, — and liberation would be 
no supreme aim of the soul. Will and other qualities obey the same law as 
cognition. See, further, what is said at p. 33, on the notion of liberation com- 
mon to all the Systems. 

S ^ 5 ftxr^f^HW I >J MW < »1<\ ire uir^??pr^irw ?T^f?r 

'Wf^m^^^^ ^TJB^ I Bhdita^dipikd, MS., ninth chapter, second 
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ftnd to have been written solely for the purpose of magnifying 
works. With regard to this matter, the surprising noticMiB 
about to be noted are professed. It is recorded, in the Veda, 
that Elysium is obtained by sacrifice. And a sacrificial obser- 
vance consists in oflPering, in fire, clarified butter, flesh, &c., to 
ladra, YaruQa, Agni, and other divinities ; with the recitation 
and intonation of hymns of praise firom the Veda, and lauda* 
tion of the exploits and virtues of the aforesaid divinities. Now, 
the Mim&nsakas assert, that Indra and those other divinities 
have no existence whatever, and that the prowess ascribed to 
them is entirely fictitious. Nevertheless, there is such a 
wonderful potency in the fidling of offerings into the fire, in 
their name, after the manner prescribed by the Yeda, and in 
uttering the syllables of the songs that hymn them, as to ensure 
attainment of the celestial abodes. 

The Naiy&yikas and Yais'eshikas hold, for their foremost 
doctrines, as follows.* They believe in a (lod, described as one, 

quarter, topic of DewUd. ** Therefore it is not, by any meana^ to be acknow- 
ledged, that a god is an embodied form, and so forth ; bat he u to he regarded 
as a mere verbal expression of the Veda, As for the thing signified 6^ that 
expression, it is held to be, according to the expression, some sentient being, 
or insentient object,— not endowed, however, with a figure, Ac., i, e.^ purely 
noUonal, But, in devotion and so forth, mere meditation on him, in picturiog to 
oneself the unreal as real, t's to he observed. Such is the gist of the doctrine of 
Jaimini, here considered. But, by the very repetition of this hlasphemy, my 
tongue contracts defilement, -«from which the remembranoe of Hari is the only 
safeguard." 

The functions discharged by a god, in virtue of his possessing '* an embodi- 
ed form and so forth," are indicated as follows : ^^^ fWITir^^ tlf^ - 
'T^J" HWT (CTrfir Ui^^fcT ^ I J^dstradipikd ; the manuscript not 
at hand for refereuce. " A god, incorporate, accepting and consuming a 
sacrifice^ is satisfied and becomes auspicious." 

Consonantly to the Mlm^nsil theory, works are instinct with an inherent 
potency for desert ; and, though the devotee may be oonviuced, that the gods 
are purely chimerical, MlmiCnsakas believe, that he derives virtue, as it were 
magically, from adoring them. 

* Almost all the statements of this paragraph nay be rerifted by a heedful 
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eternal, immutable, wiUiout form, perv^ling everything, all- 
powerful, omniscient, fi*amerof the uniyerse, lord of all, and 
bestower of the consequences of the good and evil works of souls, 
which souk have always existed. In order towards this bes* 
towal, He fashions the world out of its material cause, and 
preserves the world, governs it, and brings it to a termination. 
The followers of the two systems just named maintain, that 
aome of the constituents of the world had no b^inning, and 
that others among them had. Of the former category are 
the originary atoms of earth, water, fire, and air, as well as 
ether, time, space, mind, and soul. An atom is the minutest 
portion of earth, or the like ; invisible to the eye, intangible 
to the hand, in short, inappreciable by any of the senses ; and 
it is incapable of further division. It is supposed to have 
existed, spontaneously, from eternity. From the aggregation 
of atoms results whatever is visible, tangible, &o., earth and 
wat», for example ; and hence such things had a beginning, 
and are also liable to destruction. To souls belong apprehen- 
sion, win, activity, happiness, misery, virtue, vice, and other 
qualities; and they are eternal and innumerable, and distinct 
from the body, the senses, and the mind. Further, they are 
all*pervading. It is only so much of the soul as dwells in the 
body, that can see, hear, apprehend, wiU, &c. ; and yet the 
psychical essence is not limited by the body, but is difihsed 
everywhere.* Moreover, like the other Systematists, the 
Naiydyikas and Yais'eshikas allege, that the soul misapprehen- 

perusal of the Bhdtkd-parichchhedct, It has been translated into English by 
Dr. Roer, in the ninth volume of the Bibliotheca Jndica, The reader majr 
profitably compare with it Dr. J. B,. Ballantyne's translation of the Tarka- 
mngraha, as far as it goes. But both these works must be used critically. 

^ No one of the Six Systems entertains oorrect ideas of spiritual substanoe. 
Material properties are attributed to it by all of them. For instance, they 
ascribe dimension to the soul ; and they further speak of it as actually touch- 
ing matter. Again, though they hold the soul to be indiscerptible, they use 
such language as that, though diffused everywhere, it is in contact with a jar 
in the place where the jar is, and not ^elsewhere. 
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sively identifies itself with the body, &c, and that, consequent- 
ly, to it all wretchedness adheres, and that solely through 
right apprehension can it escape therefrom, and attain eman- 
cipation. In the two systems under notice, the Veda is 
believed to have God for its author. 

Such are the distinctive doctrines of the several Systems, the 
Yeddnta excepted, which possess the greatest importance. 
There are many distinctive doctrines, in them, of lesser 
moment, which demand no mention on the present occasion. 

Now, any man of the least discrimination, if he has not 
girded his loins pertinaciously to withstand the truth, can readily 
discern, that, since these systems disagree among themselves, 
they cannot all be true. When one man calls a thing black, 
and another man calls it white, it is clear, that one or other of 
them is in the wrong. There are some people who labour 
hard to make out, that there is no discordancy among the Six 
Systems. Let them only look into the Amdamental aphorisms 
of those systems, and they will see, that the views laid down in 
one set are, in another set, repeatedly brought forward and re- 
frited. S'ankara A'chdrya and others even go the length of re- 
viling those who deviate from themselves in doctrine. For 
instance, S'ankara stigmatizes a Naiyayika as a bull, sans 
horns and tail.* 

* In his commentary on the Brihad A'ranyaka Upanishad. 

Vijnina Bhikshu writes thus, of the Yed&ntins : 'ftlTVPTITT'Tr '^^- 

^iT^t >l<i:cf S irfCTl^* I P(^njala'bhd8hya-vdrttika, MS., fol. 80, 

verto. ''The fiilse doctrines of the modem Vedtfntins, fo self-styled, mam- 
taining that the world is unreal, as being in accord with the views of the 
infidels, shonld be avoided afar by aspirants after emancipation." 

VijniCna, who lived centuries ago, meant, by ** modern Vedtfntins, so self* 
■tyled/' S'ankara A'chiCrya and his school. The sehe looked upon as inno- 
vators with respect to the Yedtfnta notions he himself professed ; which, aright 
or amiss, he considered as much more ancient, and as alone genuine. 
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Pray, is tluB a token of unanimity ? Even without separate 
consideration of the tenets of the several Systems, it becomes 
manifest, that they contain errors, and, by consequence, that 
their authors, the J^shis, like ourselves, were not infallible. 
When, however, each of these systems is examined by itself, as 
ooncems its dogmas, these conclusions are rendered indubitable. 



CHAPTER 3. 

An Elimination of the Sdnkkya Doctrimj^ (1) of the Non-exia- 
tmce of Gody as concurrent with the Belief in Virtuej Vice, and 
their Fruits; and (2) of the Acceptance of the Veda as having 
had no Conscious Author, and as being irrecusably authoritative. 

How great is the error of the S4nkhya in denying the exis- 
tence of God I On all sides of us,in this Kosmos, coimiless and 



The same writer again says : f%^ fNI3|Ht<«llftcm^cloE|«lVr- 



pravachcma-lh&ikya, p. 107. "For the rest, by the canon 'The idea of the 
felsity of all is infidelity/ they who acooant virtue &o. to be false, like a 
dream, are, verily, a sect of Baaddhas. For these also, by the term ' illusory/ 
argue the world to be sprung from nescience." 

It is the Amara-kosfa which Vijndna here quotes from. 

S'ankara A'chirya, moreover, owns, that the founders of the philosophies 

were not at unity among themselves ; TjftT^'iTI^rWTfVriT^n •TT^Rftf 

" For mutual opposition is seen between Kapila, Kanabhuk, and other 
authors of systems, whose greatness is conceded to be notorious." 

This passage, which occurs in S'ankara's commentary on the Brahma'9&tra^ 
is cited by the Reverend Professor Banexjea, in his valuable Dialoguea on the 
Hindu, PhUotophy, p. 18. 

Very different, in theif sentiments, were the Hindu philosophical writers 
of bygone days from those of recent times, with their nugatory endearours 
to reconcile the irreconcilable. 
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maoifest are the tokens, from which it is certain, that some 
most mighty and ineffable Intelligence framed the world wi& 
design.* Any effort directed to an end has, 8elf*evidentlyi 
mind for its author ; for only he who knows that a partioa** 
lar end will be accomplished by a given act, will engage in 
such an act with a view to such an end. We are, therefore, sure, 
that he who does this act possesses consciousness ; and such a 
one is called an intelligent being. Now, when, after contem- 
plating a thing, we are certified that it is intended for a cer- 
tain end, there is no room for doubt that an intelligent being 
has had to do with it. To give an example : I find, some- 
where, a pile of wood sufiicient to cook a meal for four men, 
and as much as they would require of pulse, rice, meal, ghee, 
vegetables, and so forth, disposed in separate vessels, and a fire- 
place, and the ground clean round about Would any scep- 
tic, I demand, in all the earth, doubt whether the requisites 
aforesaid were prepared by some one for culinary purposes, or 
whether they collected together spontaneously and fortuitously. 
Just so is it with a dock. No one, on examining the arrange- 
ment of its wheels, will ever entertain a misgiving as to whether 
it was made by some one, and in order to measure time. 
Similarly, I maintain, that this world is full of innumerable 
things, analogous in character to those above mentioned, on 
scrutinizing which it becomes certain, that they were made for 
such and such ends. 

And here it is to be noticed, that, as regards a single thing, — 
that is, not an aggregate made up of many and heterogeneous 
parts, jointly indicating a distinct final cause, — though it be ca- 

* The dominant argument urged, in defence of the existence of God, bj 
the theistioal Bchools of Hindu philosophy, is, that the earth, the sprout, &c. 
must be referred to an agent, inasmuch as they are^ effects ; according to the 
maxim, that *^ every effect implies an agent, as a jar, for Instance." Those 
schools, and likewise the generality of Hindus, are, however, but tittle con- 
versant .With the teleological argument, the subject of a portion of the present 
chapter. 
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pable of producing a certain end, still the doubt may arise, con- 
cerning it, whether that end was contemplated, or whether it be 
governed by pure chance. For instance, I come upon one or 
two sticks. They may serve for cooking ; and yet I do hot 
know, for certain, whether they were meant for that purpose. 
It may be, that they dropped accidentally from off somebody's 
head. As they would answer for cooking, so they would answer 
for other ends as well. I might drive off a dog with them ; or I 
might turn them to account as stakes. No one can say, with 
perfect positiveness, for what particular end, out of these and 
others, those sticks were designed. But, when I see together 
a fagot, and water, and pulse, and meal, &c. &c., no hesitation 
possesses me, but certainty, that those appliances are for cook- 
ing. And the ground of this certainty is, that each of them 
bears a share in cooking : and it is out of question, that all 
those heterogeneous articles, concurring to one end, could 
never have come together casually, each in its due measure 
and appropriate place, but must have been assembled by an 
intelligent being, and with design. Now, there are, in this 
world, imnumbered things which, not being single and in- 
composite, accompUsh fixed ends. Had they been isolated, 
it would have been hard to say whether their ends were not 
the result of mere chance. But these things are compounded 
of numerous constituents, gross and subtile ; each of which 
is necessary, in its proportion, to bring about the end, and 
is also of due dimension, is adjusted to a fit position, and is 
constituted of proper material : as, in a watch, the parts that 
should be made of iron are of iron ; and it is similar as to 
those that should be of brass, of porcelain, and of glass. 

Although there are many wonderful things in this world, 
which we of India did not heretofore thoroughly under- 
stand, yet the learned of Europe, with their subtle ingenuity, 
deep investigation, persistent industry, and the help of vari- 
ous instruments, have so explored the fabric of the body and 
of vegetable products, the earth, the celestial system, and 

L 
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the nature, varieties, and properties of water, air, light, &c Ac,, 
that he who reads the books written by those men, gains an 
almost supernatural faculty of vision, and beholds on every 
hand innumerable evidences of the inscrutable power and ex- 
quisite skill of God. Even in the human eye we perceive an 
amazing and indescribable workmanship. Between the struc- 
ture of the eye and that of the telescope there is some resem- 
blance; only that the telescope is far inferior to the eye 
in nicety. Opticians have demonstrated, that everything 
seen by the eye must have its image reflected on the retina ; 
and, with a view to this end, the skill which the eye 
reveals in its formation is such as to strike the mind with 
astonishment. Part of the eye consists of lenses ; and these are 
so disposed, and are made of such substance, as that the de- 
sired end should be accomplished. Again, the eye has several 
internal departments ; and so minute are some of them, as to 
be invisible, save with the assistance of the microscope. But 
all these constituent portions are constructed, and adjusted, and 
proportioned, agreeably to a fixed rule. As for the marvellous 
contrivances of the eye, adapted for looking at objects distant 
and near, and as the light is more or less ; and the peculiar 
conformation of that organ in birds, fishes, and other animals, 
fitted to enable them to see objects according to theu* several cir- 
cumstances ; and many other particulars relating to the eye ; 
if I were to treat of these topics exhaustively, I should be com- 
pelled to devote a large book to them. And now I would ask, if, 
on seeing preparations for cooking, or on inspecting a watch, 
we have no doubt of there being an agent in connexion with 
them, why should we harbour doubt, after looking upon natural 
objects such as have been spoken of, that they had a Maker ? 
For, the same reasons that conclude an agent in the former 
case, present themselves in the latter. If any one says, 
that, in the alleged instance of culinary ingredients, he 
has assurance of an agent, whereas he has none as regards 
the Maker of the world, I reply, that the reason is simply 
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this : because of pride, he dislikes that the existence of Gk>d 
should be proved ; and, consequently, he does not earnestl/ 
apply his mind to deliberate on the subject, and so he arrives 
at no conviction of the truth. 

Some men, too indolent to think, rashly argue as follows :* 
With respect to cooking materials, and with respect to a 
watch, and so forth, we acknowledge an agent, on the 
ground that we have seen people making watches : but we 
have never seen any one making the world: and therefore 
we do not own that it has a Maker. My reply is : let a man 
of this country never have seen any one making a watch, and 
let it be, that no one here could make one : nevertheless, if 
a watch were to be shown to him, and if he were to reflect 
on the arrangement of all its parts, and on the end of each, 
would he not confess it to be the mechanism of some very 
ingenious artificer ? Know, that the reason for acknowledg- 
ing an agent is not the seeing one engaged in action, but, 
what I have stated before, namely, the perceiving that so 
many things, in due quantities and in fitting positions, have 
been collected together, every one of which, in its proportion, 
is indispensable to a certain end. For reason teaches, that 
it is impossible they could have been got together so sys- 
tematically, but for the intervention of an intelligent agent. 

The word " nature," f with some unthinking people, is re- 
garded as so potent a charm, that the bare utterance of it 
is sufiicient to dissipate every doubt. It is because of nature, 
they say, that a human body arises firom human seed ; as 

♦ What is objected, ia this and the next paragraph, may be thought almost 
too frivolous to merit refutation. At the same time, it correctly represents 
the crudities which one daily hears from the lips of young Hindus who have 
acquired a smattering of English, and have learnt, that there has been a single 
white man, " one Hume," who rejected Christianity. The North- Western 
Provinces and the West of India are here especially referred to. 

t This is not the Sdnkhya " nature," prakriti, but our own polysemantic 
"nature/' so very imperfectly apprehended by the sciolists spoken of in the 
last note. 
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wheat grows from wheat. To such persons I address a ques* 
tion : This " nature" not being an intelligent thing, endowed 
with understanding, will, and other qualities, how can it effect 
that in which tokens of the operation of understanding and 
design are distinctly manifest? Those who talk thus about 
nature plainly give proof, that they have not caught sight of 
the strong point of my argument, which is in this, that, on 
examining a body, or other similar thing, it clearly appears, 
that it was made for certain ends, and that it exhibits, as 
contributing thereto, an adjustment indicative of great skill 
and forethought Further, it is indubitable, that, to devise 
anything for an end, and to construct it after an exact 
consideration of many components befitting it, is impossible but 
to an intelligent being. An intelligent Maker is, therefore, 
established. And how can this be reftited by speaking of 
nature ? Can nature resolve on a particular act, and is it 
conscious that, by doing so and so, a certain end will be 
brought about ? If it can do thus, it is proved to be God ; 
and then I and my opponent differ only about names. If, on 
the other hand, it cannot do so, but is a thing inanimate and 
devoid of understanding, it cannot produce the effects which 
my opponent attributes to it. For, if he reflects a little close- 
ly, he will see, that, though we may allow air to possess the 
nature of raising dust from one spot and depositing it in 
another, yet it would never enter the mind, that the air 
should of itself rear a sumptuous house, or that fire should 
of itself cook pulse, bread, and vegetables. 

Now, observe the extraordinary position of the Sankhyas. 
They allege, that nature, for the sake of soul, engages in 
various works; and, by way of proving this point, they 
adduce the example of milk, which, though inanimate, with 
a view to the sustenance of the calf, secretes itself, they say, 
. in Ihe udder of the cow.* But this is bringing forward one 
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ihing imusceptible of proof in order to ratify another thing of 
the same character. For, a^ I have before shown, the doing 
anything for an end can be predicated of none but an intelli- 
gent being. When a man hardens his heart, and determines 
to uphold atheism, how blind he grows ! The S&nkhyas, for 
instance, have converted into instruments for disproving the 
existence of God, that very thing which is an irrefragable 
testimony to the contrary. For the fact of milk being pro- 
duced in the cow's udder for the sake of the calf, and count- 
less other such things, go to prove, that God exists, and that 
aU these are His works : but the Sankhyas use them to prove, 
that the whole world, every constituent part of which is for 
an end, has for its author that which possesses no sentience, 
— ^nature. 

Again, a most egregious error of the Sankhyas is seen 
in this, that, although they deny God, yet they believe in 
virtue, vice, and their fruits,«and impose upon men's shoulders 
the yoke of multifarious ceremonies, repetition of sacred 
words, austerities, meditation, &c. Acf One would indeed sup- 
pose that God must be the root, and the chief and first thing, 
in all religions. Except for God, who is there to enact 
commands and prohibitions? And how can there be an 
Elysium, or a HeU? For who is there to award the meed of 
good works, or the penalty of evil? The truth is, that all 
the originators of S'&stras, in this country, mistake in common 

TT^cTif 'SrWcTcf I Tattwa-haumudt, p. 52. " An insentient thing also is 

seen acting for an end. For example, insentient milk exerts itself for the 
nurture of the calf." 

Ydchaspati Mi^ra thus writes in his annotations on the fifty-seventh couplet 
of the Sdnkkya-kdrikd, 

f ^^H ^T^^ftfT^^'TT^^r'TO I Thirty-fifth aphorism 
of the Sdnkhya-pravachana,Bo6k III. ; in the Sdnhhya-pravachana-hkdahpa, 
p. H2. " One's duty is performance of the works enjoined for one's stage 
oflifey 

See the note at the foot of p. 28. 
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in this, that, while dwelling on the consideration of virtue 
and vice, and their issues, they have forgotten, that the good 
and evil requital of virtue and vice is in this wise alone :— 
God has enjoined virtue, and forbidden vice; and hence, 
being pleased with the obedient, He confers happiness upon 
them, and, by reason of His equity, visits punishment upon 
such as disobey His laws. Oblivious of this, the authors of 
the Systems by degrees came to regard works, like seed, for 
instance, as possessing a natural power of bringing forth 
fruit This error is not so patent in tKe Naiy&yikas and some 
others ; but it is most conspicuous in the Sankhya and Mim&ns& 
schemes, which even go the length of inculcating, that works 
can, of themselves, account for the production of the universe, 
and that there is, therefore, no need of supposing an intelligent 
Author of it* To this momentous defect I shall return in 
the sequel. 

How strange, once more, is the view of the S&nkhyas con- 
cerning the Veda I At the beginning of each universal re- 
novation, it is emitted, they say, from the mouth of Brahm&. 
But he is not its composer; for he does not consciously 
frame it : it only proceeds from his throat, like an expira- 



^ ViJQ^na Bhikshu thus introduces the second aphorism of the Sankhya' 
pravachana, Book V. : t^^lftri^ftfcT . ^^H ^\ iPtW^^ 

Sdnkhpa-pravachana-bkdshya, p. 170. ''That which was asserted, 0/2., that 
I'Efwara cannot bs proved to exitf, will not stand; since he is proved to exist, 
by the fact, that there must be a giver of the fruit of works. They who object 
as above are refuted in what follows." 

The aphorism pointed to is thus elucidated: ^^^TlVfiS^ 'VT^TD' 

W^ff^rTT^^IW^Tf^^I^: I Ihid., pp. 170, 171. **It is not proper 
to say, that, in a cause superintended by iVwara, there takes place an evolution 
which is the fruit of works ; since the production of fruit may be accounted for, 
without the superintendence ofl'sfwara, by works alone, which are granted, in all 
the Systems, to be necessary for the production of ^ects. Such is the sense." 
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tion. Against this I have to say, that no book can be origi- 
nated that is not made knowingly. In estabUshing the exis- 
tence of God, I have said, that, on seeing materials for 
cooking, we are clear, that all the various articles are for the 
end of cooking ; and it is, further, certain, that they were 
accumulated by some one. Just so, on observing, in a book, 
the apt ordonnance of its sentences, words, and letters, and its 
orderly construction, it becomes certain, that this ordonnance 
and this construction have, for their end, the expression of cer- 
tain ideas, and, hence, that some one wittingly assembled, as 
we find them, the letters, words, and sentences adverted to. 
For they unquestionably betoken a desire to give expression to 
certain ideas. But it is manifest, that this desire, and the 
collocation in fitting order, with a view to such expres- 
sion, are not the work of inert elements of language : since 
none but a conscious agent could design, and no other could 
determine, such an arrangement as I have spoken of If the 
Veda was not devised by a conscious agent, how can it lay 
down injunctions and prohibitions ? And how can it inform 
us touching the fruit of good and evil works ? Even a child 
can understand, that, to give an order, or to notify a fact, 
implies mind, and not that which is destitute of it. Therefore, 
for letters, words, and sentences, things insentient, to come 
together of their own accord, and to command, or the like, is 
impossible. 



CHAPTER 4. 

Examination of the Sdnkhya Dogma ^ that Nature is the Material 
Cause of the World. 

The S&nkhya doctrine of nature likewise seems to me alto- 
gether unreasonable. Preferable, by much, is the doctrine of 
atoms maintained in the Nyaya and the Vais'eshika. I do 
not mean, that these systems are right in arguing, that the 
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world 18 composed of eternal atoms : for I do not hold, that 
anything, God excepted, is eternal ; and I do hold, that, quite 
irrelatively to any material cause, God created all things by 
His inscrutable might. What I here intend is, that, if one 
does not accept the belief, that the world was originated 
without a material cause, there is, to my thinking, no view 
left for him, more congruous with reason, than that which 
deduces the world from atoms. But what argument of reason 
is there for the proof of nature, and the great principle, and 
the organ of self-consciousness,&c. ? The Sankhyas assert, 
that happiness, misery, and insensibility inhere in everything* 
in the universe ; and that, therefore, one is constrained to believe 
the material cause of the world to be that which possesses 
those qualities : and such is nature, f But this is not correct : 



f^ff^r ^'^?r?Tf^cT?T I Sdnkkya-adra, MS., fol. 11, recto. ** Since, in 
like manner as we are wont to speak of jar-colour, so, also, we are wont to 
speak of woman-pleasure, sandal-pleasure, &c., it is proper io suppose, that 
pleasure and the like inhere in objects." 

Vijn^na is here a victim to phraseology on which, plainly enough, he did 
not reflect with sufficient attention. For "jar-colour" means *' the colour of 
ajar ;" whereas '* sandal-pleasure** means *' the pleasure derived from the use 
of sandal." Such fallacies are far from uncommon atuong the pandits. 

The English rendering of the Sanskrit is just a trifle ad synesim, 

'K'Nrt^fH^W' I Sdnkhya-pravackana-bdhshya, p. 88. *' And it has been 
said, that happiness and so forth^ just like colour, &c., are properties of a 
jar and the like, also ; since the internal organ, which has happiness, misery, 
dsc, for properties, is the material cause of all other effects." 

^TTc^^ IITrr«f*l9S|ffc 1%^ >T?f?r l TaUwa-kaumudi^p.^i.^' An 
effect is seen to be made up of the qualities of «7a cause. For instance, cloth 
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for happiness, misery, and insensibility do not inhere in ex- 
t^Tial things, but are qualities of an intelligent being, and 
reside in it alone; as I shall prove presently. The truth 
is, that external objects may become the cause, to an 
intelligent being, of happiness, misery, and so forth ; as fire, 
on being touched, produces pain. Fire is not, however, the 
site of pain, but only the cause thereof, to him who touches 
it It is a surprizing error of the Sankhyas, that they assign 
to the outward material world such things as apprehension, 
will, happiness, misery, and so forth, — which are qualities of 
the soul, and reside in it alone, and have no independent 
existence, — and farther allege, that, as is the world, so must 
be its material cause, namely, nature. In this way they make 
the soul to be insentient, and the world and its material cause 
to ^ intelligent. And, while they make the latter to be intelli- 
gent, they say, that nature, the great principle, and so on, 
are nothing but insentient substances.* Such strange entities 
as these can never be estabhshed by any ratiocination. 

and the like are made up ofthair qualities, thread, &.C. In like sort, also such 
an effect as the great principle^i. s., intellect, compoaed of h&ppineas, misery, 
and insensibility, should he considered as maAe up of happiness, misery, and 
insensibility, appurtenances of its cause. And thus a cause made up of happi- 
ness, misery, and insensibility, namett/i nature, the uamanifested, is esta- 
blished for them, viz., for intellect, Sj;c.** 

Y^chaspati Mie^ra's language, throughout this passage, is somewhat lax. 
To exemplify : instead of saying, that an effect is made up of the qualities of 
its cause, he ought, in strictness of Hindu terminology, to have said, that an 
effect is beholden, for its own qualities, to those of its cause. 80, again, it is a 
loose mode of expression, to speak of uature as being made up of happiness, 
misery, and insensibility ; since these, in philosophical rigour, are laid down as 
constituting nature's qualities, or properties. This latter assertion is shown 
by what follows : ^igT^'niT'ff clT cT ^^T^t ^^TiET* ^T^InR^cri^cT 

'^^^i^W^T'?T^^'^'^'^^ l Sdnkhya-pravachma-hhdshi/a, pp. 88, 89. 
"As for ^^ phrcueology, ihskt iheffurias, or components of nature y are made 
up of happiness, &c., it is accountable for only by the identity, under one as- 
pect, of a property and that which is propertied ; as we hear it said, that mind 
is one with resolve." 

* ^Enr ^T^ irWT«r^I^r^5^cT«lT^ l Tattwa-kaumudl, p. 20. 
''The whole, nature, intellect, and so on, arc insentient." 
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Let the terms prakriti, sattwa, rajasy tamas^ buddhij and 
ahankdra be taken otherwise than as they are taken in the Sfin- 
khja, and the result will be very different. Goodness, passion, 
and darkness, a Naiyayika might argue, may be conditions of 
soul, and therefore may be alleged, to belong to its nature : 
for "nature," in such a sense, or swabhdva, is one of the 
classical acceptations of the multivocal prakritL When the 
apprehensive faculties of the soul are in their full vigour, 
and when the soul is calm and unperturbed, it may be said 
to be in a state of goodness; when agitated, and greatly 
drawn towards external objects, we may speak of it as being in 
a state of passion ; and, when it is stupefied, one may call it 
dark.* Again, intellect is a quality of soul ; and to soul apper- 
tains egoism t also. If we understand, in some such way, the 
words selected, in the Sankhya, as fundamental technicali^es, 
the things denoted by them can be proved to have existence ; 
but not otherwise. 

I am unable to say, with certainty, how the S&nkhyas 
came to entertain such strange ideas on the subject under 
discussion. Nevertheless, considering the intellectual pecu- 
liarities of the pandits, and their method of argumentation, 
I hazard this conjecture. There is no question, that the 
atheistic Sankhya system was not primeval in India; for, 
though the Manu-sanhitd^ the Gitdy and other books, in de- 
scribing the generation of the world, &c., countenance the 
tenets of the Sankhya, yet God likewise is there acknow- 
ledged to be the Author of the world. Hence, it seems to me, 
that the theistic Sankhya was first elaborated, and the atheistic, 
by little and little, at an afler-period. The germ of the former 

* The words goodness, passion, and darkness, with their conjugates, as here 
employed, and elsewhere, must be understood to be technical, and as inexpres- 
sive substitutes, at best, for the aattway rajas, tamcu, &c. of the Sanskrit. 

t In the Sankhya, buddhit intellect, is the organ of cognition ; ahankdra, 
that of egoism : but, in this place, the Nyaya view is adopted, that is to say, 
that intellect itself is cognition, and that ahankdra itself is egoism. 
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may have been .as follows, It is written in the Veda, with refer- 
ence to God, that, at the time the world was made, " He saw," 
and that he said " I am one : I would become many." By 
these words, perception and self-consciousness are implied to 
have arisen, in Grod, at the beginning of the miiverse : and per- 
ception is intellect ; and the notion denoted by " I" is egoism. 
From this the ancients may have concluded, that God, in 
order to the construction of the world, assumed intellect and 
egoism ;* and thus they may have been induced to regard 
His intellect and egoism as the causes of the world. One will 
here ask : Though they thus accounted intellect and egoism 
the causes of the world, still these are only its instrumental 
causes ; and why do you suppose that they are held, in the 
Sankhya, to be material causes ? The answer is, that the 
pandits have come, in process of time, to forget the true 
character of several things which they have been accustomed 
to treat about. Thus, in many cases, as concerns qualities, 
which are inseparable from things qualified, they have brought 
themselves to think of them as independent things possessing 
qualities. The founders of the S&nkhya system, having long 



* This conjecture proves to be corroborated by the ensaing words of Vijnii- 

^W^f^^^RSf^^f^T^TWcf I Sdnkhpa-pravaehana-bhdshya, p. 60. 
"Also in the Veda, by the texts *He beheld/ *He saw,' &c., we learn, 
that, irom intellect itself, produced at the outset of creation, was the creation 
of all besides itself." 

v ©^ <K ^ si 0\ 

?T^T^ftT'TT*T5 ftr^t I ^^id> P- 49. « And this is an expedient argu- 
ment on this behalf. Since, in p<t88age8 of the Yeda and of the Smritis, such 
as 'May I become many,' *May I be produced,' &c., it is sctforthj that the 
creation of the elements and the like is preceded by egoism as a cause, 
egoism is made out to be the immediate cause of the creation, which creation 
has an affection of intellect for its mediate cause.'' 
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been used to call intellect and egoism the instrumental causes 
of the world, passed on to view them as independent objects, 
and have ended in making them the material causes of the 
world. In attributing to qualities the nature of indepen- 
dent objects, nay, in ascribing to them personality, the 
Hindus, in other instances as well, are seen to go amiss. For 
example, we find, in the Puranas and other books, accounts 
of the generation of love, wrath, serenity, content, and such 
like qualities, taken by themselves, and stories of their nuptials 
and so forth. The general error here animadverted on is not, 
however, peculiar to the Hindus. The old inhabitants of other 
comitries than India were not clear of it In the second and 
following centuries of the Christian era, Valentinus, Basilides, 
and other heretics, as is evidenced by their writings, made 
intellect, will, and other qualities to possess personaUty; 
and they regarded them as makers of the world. The pro- 
gress in error of the Sankhyas was, it appears to me, some- 
what similar to that of the Grnostics. It is evident, that, 
when the people of former ages had quite forgotten the 
reason which first led them to account intellect and egoism to 
be the causes of the world, and began to consider them as, in 
another way, the causes of the world, they likewise changed 
their ideas of the things denoted by the terms intellect and 
egoism, began to look upon them as organs of cognition and 
egoism, respectively, and as uninteUigent substances, and, ima- 
gining a subtile source fi'om which intellect could be evolved, 
gave that source the appellation of nature. Their reason for 
making nature to consist of goodness, passion, and darkness, 
was, perhaps, that intellect is sometimes in a state of goodness, 
sometimes in a state of passion, and sometimes in a state of 
darkness ; and hence its cause, nature, must be constituted of 
three ingi'edients. When, subsequently, they saw, that the 
whole world might be derived from this nature, tliey conclu- 
ded, that there was no need of a God. It is thus, on conjecture, 
that the more recent Sankhya system sprang up ; the doctrines 
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of which, on all points, have, it may be, gradually undergone 
so much of alteration, tiiat there is now not a vestige of simi^ 
larity between it and the scheme from which it descended. 



CHAPTER 5. 

Examination of the Sdnkhya Dogma^ that Apprelmmon^ WiUj 
Activity, Happiness, Misery, and other Qualities, do not apper- 
tain to the Soul. 

To deny that cognition, will, activity, happiness, and misery 
are qualities of the soul, and to hold them to be affections of 
the internal organ, is utterly at issue with reason.* I main- 
tain, that apprehending, willing^ doing, &c. are qualities of 
intelligence. That in which tRese qualities reside is called an 
intelligent being ; and the same is a soul. The Sankhya may 
reply, that, in his nomenclature, that is called a soul, which is 
unendowed with apprehension and other qualities. My answer 
is, that such a soul cannot, in any wise, be proved to have ex- 
istence, f or to be such a one as I have, or as he has. For it 



* The S^nkhjas repudiate virtue and vice, withal, as attributes of the soul, 
and style them qualities of the internal organ. Yijn^na Bhikshu, as appears 
from an extract previously adduced, denounces the Vedtfntins as Bauddhas, 
for their doctrine, that everything is unreal, virtue and vice included. See 
the citation from the Sdnhhya-pravachana-hhdshya, at the foot of p. 71. 
But are not the Sdnkhyas obnoxious to a similar reproach, for denying, that 
virtue and vice belong to the soul ? 

It may assist the reader, if he is told, that, in order fully to take in the 
present chapter, he should give a well-weighed consideration to the conspectus 
of the Sankhya system contained in Chapter 2, and to the passages append- 
ed in the foot-note?. 

+ Singular it is, that the evidence brought forward, by the adherents of 
the Sankhya, in proof of the existence of the soul, concludes it intelligent, 
not insentient, as they would fein have it to be. Witness these words : 
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is beyond doubt, that we both apprehend, and will, and ener- 
gize, and become happy and miserable ; that is, we have the 
qualities apprehension, will, activity, &c. Nor can our con- 
sciousness of these things be illusive :* for there is said to be 
illusion, where there is a notion, but not a corresponding ob- 
ject ; as where, nacre being mistaken for silver, there is the 
notion of silver, but not silver as the object of that notion. 
But the like of this cannot have place as concerns our consci- 
ousness of apprehension, will &c. ; for here a notion and its 
object are one. Apprehension, wiD, and the rest are objects ; 
the consciousness of them is the notion : and, in my opinion, 
they are identical. To be sure, when the light reveals a 

Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya, pp. 53, 54. '* Natare, the greskt principle, 
and the rest, are * for another/ i. e., they have for their end the experience 
of happiness and misery and the liberation of what is other than themselves ; 
insamnch as they are composite : like a bed, a seat, &c. By this argament, 
Boal, as distinct from nature, and incomplex, is made out to exist.** 

One that experiences and has need of liberation cannot, it is manifest, be 
insentient. In what manner the Si^nkhyas go about to show, that the soul 
is an experiencer, and requires to be freed, and that it is, at the same time, 
void of sentience, will be seen in the progress of this chapter. 

^^ iTH ^3Ilft ^ ^f^cT^WTTl? 1^1 ? ^^TUTtT II Pdtanjala-hhdshya- 

vdrttika, MS., fol 7, verso, ** As for the consciousnesses < I am a doer,* 
' I am happy/ &c., since, being comprehended among hundreds of mis- 
conceptions, such as 'I am fair,' and the like, they are involved in the 
suspicion of unreliableness, they do not contravene the argument adduced 
to prove the soul devoid of activity^ happiness^ ^-c. On the contrary, the 
forementioned argument, corroborated by this and other smritist *He who 
beholds all works as done by nature alone, and likewise the soul as no doer, 
beholds ai-ight, disproves those consciousnesses , or evinces them to he erroneous." 
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jar, the light is the manifester, and the jar is manifested; 
but the light, when we see it, is itself alike manifester and 
manifested. So, when will arises in me, itself manifests itself; 
for I express, that I have a will oft something. From this it 
is plain, that simultaneously* I both will, and am conscious, or 
have a notion, of willing ; whereas, if those acts, however spe- 
culatively two, were two in reality, they could not arise in the 
soul at the same time. Accordingly, since my own conscious- 

* Farther proof, not only of the simultaneousness, but of the identity, 
of apprehension and the conscioasntiss of it, of will and the consciousness 
of it, &c., is found in the fact, that it seems impossible, considering their 
nature, that unperceived apprehension, will, happiness, or the like, can 
have existence. 

To those who think otherwise, that is to say, that will and the conscious- 
.ness of it, for instance, are consecutive and distinct, the author would pro- 
pound these two questions. Do they hold the notion, that will first arises, 
and, soon afterwards, the consciousness of it; and that the two for some 
time co-exist ? Or do they hold the notion, that an act of the will is fol- 
lowed by the consciousness of it 1 

If the first, the Faudit replies, that — as is expressed in the text — he can- 
not conceive how two qualities can either arise or remain in the soul 
together : and herein his opinion is, to some extent, supported by the 
doctrine of the Naiy^yikas ; who contend, that the specific qualities of the 
soul are antagonistic to the length of mutually displacing each other. The 

maxim on the subject is ^Ic?TF^?C^7r5ri«rt 4^ T| ^^UTifTIJI^'f I cT | 
In order, however, that one such quality may displace another, their theory 
is, that the displacing quality must remain with the quality displaced dur- 
ing the last moment of the subsistence of the latter. See the note at the 
foot of p. 93. This view the Pandit rejects as an absurdity. 

To the second position indicated above, the author makes answer, that it is 
not consciousness which is there implied, but remembrance. On this ground, 
additionally to the one just mentioned, he considers as faulty the Naiy^yika 
idea, which supposes, that the consciousness of will co-exists for one moment 
with will, and then subsists without it. What is here called consciousness, — 
anuhhavaf as it is esteemed by the Ny^ya, — is not so, its object having de- 
parted : it is memory. 

At all events, if it be insisted, that will and the consciousness of will, &c, 
are distinct, still it is certain, that they are inseparable ; and that they are 
80 is sufficient to show the S^nkhyas, that the definition of mistake, given 
above, is inapplicable to such cases of consciousness. 
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ness, and my opponent's, of our acts of apprehension, will, and 
other qualities, are not distinct from their objects, viz., those 
acts of apprehension, will, &c., our consciousness cannot 
subsist sequestered from^heir objects; and, therefore, to 
characterize it as illusive would be erroneous ; and, this being 
the case, my soul, or my opponent's, is not such a thing as he 
describes to be destitute of apprehension, will, and the rest 
If the Sankhya bestows its labour in order to the emancipation 
of such a soul, its labour is superfluous ; and, besides, it 
devolves upon every one of us all to strive to save himself. 
But my opponent does not acknowledge this ; he asserting, that 
the soul described in the Sankhya is, in verity, such as his 
and mine, and yet contending, that it has no apprehension, 
will, or other qualities. I reply, that this is totally at variance 
witli all that is rational. 

I have distinctly shown, that my consciousness of my ap- 
prehension, will, happiness, misery, and so on, cannot be il- 
lusory. The Sankhya, who, shutting the eyes of his common 
sense, declares, that it is illusory, should take notice of this 
also, that, if it be proved so, neither can the fact of apprehen- 
sion, will, happiness, misery, &c., be proved; since, but for 
consciousness, there is no means of establishing their existence. 
Should it be replied, that the consciousness of will, &c. is 
said to be an illusion only in this respect, that its objects, as 
will, &c., though having existence as qualities of one subject, 
seem to appertain to a different subject, that is to say, being 
qualities of the internal organ, they seem to belong to the soul ; 
I rejoin thus. The Sankhya says, that the consciousness " I" 
is an affection of the internal organ alone, and that will, hap- 
piness, and so forth, are also affections thereof. It is clear, 
accordingly, that they appear in their proper subject : and how, 
then, can the consciousness of them be illusion even in the 
respect in which he declares it to be so ? As I am aware, the 
mystery of the .Sankhya's fantastic economy consists in this. 
Ho holds, that the consciousness ^* I" is, in fact, an affection 
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of the internal organ, but that it cognizes the soul, as being 
its proper object; though, by reason of misapprehension, 
intellect also is cognized,* as identical with the soul. Hence, 
the consciousness " I will," " I am* happy," or the like, taking 
the soul for its object, attributes to it the alien qualities will, 
happiness, &c. This consciousness, accordingly, is illusory. 
Further than this limit error could not extravagate. Can it 
be, that the consciousness " I" can refer to another than that 
which entertams it ? It is certain, that, when one who has a 
consciousness of " I" uses the word " I," he means his own self; 
for there cannot be any other word more unmistakably deno- 
ting one's self. If " I" denotes self, tell me whether any one 
but its subject can be that self It appears to me, that a con- 
sciousness such as the Sankhya assumes has its parallel in a 
lamp whose light proceeds from another lamp, or in the shadow 
of a man cast by his neighbour. For the object of the consci- 
ousness " I" is self; and that in which there is this conscious- 
ness is its self: but, in that which is different from itself, there 
is not this consciousness ; and that in which there is not this 
consciousness is not the object of such consciousness. 

But perhaps the Sankhya will say, that I, their opponent, 
who hold, with the Naiy&yikas, that the notion " I" is a 
quality of the soul, must grant, that it is not unusual for the 
soul to identify things other than itself with itself; inasmuch 
as all men who lack right apprehension erroneously consi- 
der the body, &c., which are distinct from the soul, to be 
themselves ; for, if they did not so consider, they would not 



hh&thya-vdrttika, MS., fof, S7i recto. " And, in the consciousness * P of ordi- 
nary people, who lack right apprehension, intellect also, i. e., besides sotUy is, 
of necessity, cognized ; for there is no ground for the supposition, that the 
defect of the impression of unbeginning misapprehension is, in the cast of 
this consciousness, debarred, or becomes inoperative'* 

N 
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speak of themaelves as being dark, or fair, as is conceded 
by the Naiy&yikas 9h6 : and thus it is decided, that the con- 
sciousness ^^ I" may take cognizance of an alien object I 
reply, that, in my opinion, men do not generally take their 
bodies, &C. to be their souls ; and the fact, that they say ^^ I 
am fair," or ^^ I am dark," does not prove that they so take 
them. This shall be shown, when I come to consider the 
Ny&ya and Yais'eshika systems. Even if I granted, that 
some men thus misconceive, still such a mistake would not 
be one of perception, but one of inference. If it be said, that 
it is from using his eyes, that a man calls himself dark, or 
fair, and that, therefore, his notion is a perception ; I have 
to reply, that, on looking at his body, he indeed sees it to be 
dark or fair: yet the notion "This dark body, or fair, is 
myBelf " is not a perception, or immediate cognition. For the 
immediate cognition "I" cannot have for its object either 
the body, or its darkness or fairness. Know, therefore, that 
men apprehend only their proper selves in the immediate 
cognition " I ;" and that, as, by means of their eyes, and 
other organs of sense, they cognize a jar, or cloth, precisely 
1^ do they cognize their bodies. When they perceive, that, 
£rom changes in the body, cognitions of happiness, misery, 
&e, arise in the soul, they infer, and wrongly, that the body 
is the soul. Thus, then, it is certain, that their error is not 
of immediate cognition, but inferential. They reason, that, since 
the soul receives happiness and misery through the medium 
of the body, the body is self. The consciousness " I" is an 
immediate cognition; but it cannot have the body for its 
olgect Again, the body or the like is cognized by means 
of the eyes, or other organs of sense ; but those organs cannot 
have the soul for their object. Hence, the confounding 
together of soul and body is the work of inferenee, not the 
work of perception. I was correct, therefore, in saying, that 
the i^imediate cognition " I" can have no other object than 
self. And, just as it cannot have an object different from itself, 
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80 the qualities will^ happiness, misery, and the rest, of one 
cannot appear, in immediate cognition, as located in another. 
For I have ah*eadj said, that will and other like qualities 
are their own manifesters. They most appear where they 
reside: and how can they appear elsewhere? Moreover, 
since the consciousness ^^ I" can have only itself for object, 
how can the will, happiness, &c. which seem to belong to ano- 
ther, be the objects of such a consciousness as ^^ I wiU," Sec. ? 

But the S&nkhyas, though they deny cognition and other qua- 
lities to the soul, perceive, that, if it neither cognizes, nor wills, 
nor is miserable or happy, it cannot be called bound. Why, 
then, their philosophy, and all their toil to liberate the soul ? 
This objection they anticipate ; and, to rebut it, while they 
reftise to regard cognition, &c. as qualities of the soul, they 
maintain, that, in some sort, it experiences cognition, will, and 
so on. To arrive at this conclusion, they speculate as foUows* 
Cognition, Ac, which they call affections of the internal organ, 
are reflected in the soul ; and these reflexions* of cognition 
and so forth are supposed to be experiences of cognition, &c. : a 
distinction being taken between the two classes. In this way Ae 
soul becomes an experiencer of cognition, will, happiness, and 
misery. The experience of cognition being itself a cognition, 
the soul may be said to cognize. But the experiences of will, 
happiness, and misery cannot, suitably with the S&nkhya 
system, be denominated will, happiness, and misery. Hence, 
it is not allowed, that the soul wills, and is happy and misera- 
ble, but only that it is the experiencer of will, happiness, and 
misery ; though, occasionally, the reflexions of happiness and 
misery are found spoken of as .happiness and misery, instead 
of experiences of them. Those experiences are, however, 

* The Earopean reader must be oonetanUy on hie guard against sappoaing, 
that, by reflexiooB, the Sitokhyas mean, figuratively, impressions made in 
the essence of the soul. What the S^nkhyas do mean will be seen from 
the present chapter, and from the second, with the notes attached to the 
latter. 
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pronounced to be unreal ; for an experience of this sort, while 
the reflexion of an affection of the internal organ, is likewise 
an evolution &om that organ, precisely as its affections are, 
and extrinsic to the soul. When it is termed unreal, it is not 
meant, that it has no real existence, but that it does not inhere 
in the soul, and that it is incapable of producing any change 
in its essence. It is like the reflexion, in crystal, of a red rose : 
where, only fix)m misapprehension, would it be thought, that the 
colour reflected belongs to the crystal. Now, in our view, the 
soul cannot be an experiencer in consequence of the reflexions 
spoken of. For, when a man has an experience, a change 
really takes place in his soul. This would be the case, the 
S&nkhyas admit, if cognition, will, happiness, and misery 
could be regarded as qualities of the soul ; as they are re- 
garded by the Naiydyikas, whose dogma on this point, as 
making the soul changeable, the Sankhyas arraign as unsound. 
On the S&nkhya ground, then, that the reflexions in question 
work no change in the soul, and are alien to it, the soul can- 
not, by reason of them, become an experiencer. Nevertheless, 
the S&nkhyas, strange to tell, for all that they say these reflex- 
ions are extrinsic to the soul, declare, that, owing to them, 
the soul becomes an experiencer of cognition, will, &c. Li this 
there is a plain contradiction in terms ; for it amounts to an 
assertion, coupled with a denial, that the soul has experience. 
The following remarks will enable us to understand how the 
S&nkhyas came to entangle themselves in such an incongruiiy. 
Most imperfect and erroneous, generally, are the notions 
of the so-called Hindu philosophers about things metaphysical 
and physical. Whatever two. things these schemers see to 
be in relation, they must straightway ascertain the species 
of that relation. For instance, after laying down the pro- 
position, that, wherever there is smoke there is fire, the first 
step to be taken, towards completing the proposition, is, they 
say, to ascertain the relation that subsists between the smoke 
and the place of its appearance. So, likewise, the relation of 
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ihe fire to the site it occupies must be ascertained. And it is 
only by these relations, that the smoke is a token, and the fire 
that which is betokened.* The two relations here instanced 
are of the same sort, known as sanyoga. Again, it is deemed 
necessary to determine the relation between a quality and 
that to which it belongs, and between a whole and its com- 
ponent elements, &c. &c. The evil that has sprung fi:om 
thus theorizing is, that the pandits came to look upon rela- 
tions, sanyogay samavdya^^ &c., as real objective entities, as 
having existence apart fi:om the objects they connect, and 
were led to sunder things further than it is reasonable to 
sunder them. Thus, according to the Naiydyikas, substance 
may sometimes be so far independent of qualities as to want 
them altogether. The qualities of what they reckon as 
originated substances are not produced, they affirm, until 
after the production of those substances themselves. Take a - 

* Such relations are called, respectively, hetutdvackchhedaJca and s&dhpa- 
t&vachcMiedakfjt ; or "the determinator of tokenness, *'and ''the determi- 
nator of betokeuedness." 

+ Sanyoga, one of the four and twenty qualities of the Ny^ya, is contact, 
the mutual touching of two substances. Only, as mentioned in the text, 
it is an entity, and has existence irrespectively of the substances to which 
it belongs. Moreover, it is destroyed by vihkdga ''separation"; which also 
is a quality. But, as a cause must exist prior to its effect, separation, before 
performing its destructive office, is fabled to coexist with contact for a single 
moment. 

Samavdya, like sanyoga, is, in the first place, an entity. It is the relation 
between substance and quality, between a whole and its parts, &c. &c. It 
is eternal ; so that, though the things which it stands between perish, itself 
remains. Numerically, it is one ; and thus it is the same samavdya that 
connects > jar and its colour in India, and another jar and its colour in 
Europe ; and that connected Adam's soul with its qualities, and that connects 
the reader*8 with its own. As the reason for maintaining its unity, the 
NaiylCyikas simply refer to the leaf parcimonicB, and leave common senses 
altogether out of the question. It is useless to try to translate samav&ya, 
Gulebrooke substitutes ''aggregation, or intimate and constant relation;" 
Dr. J. R. Ballantyne, ''intimate union," "inherence," *' coinherenoe," 
"coinhesion." 
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jar, for example. During the first moment of its production, 
it is devoid, in their view, of all qualities whatsoever, as oolour, 
smell, taste, and tangibility. Li the second moment it be- 
comes endowed with them. Again, the Naiydyikas contend, 
that a whole is a different thing from the mere sum of its parts. 
By the joining together of the parts a new entity is generated 
in the whole which results : * as has been remarked, it has, for 
a single moment, no qualities,f whereas its parts have ; and it 

* It waa a favourite pleasantry of a late most celebrated Naiy^jika pandit 
at Benares, that, in rigid accordance with his system, on receiving back from a 
goldsmith ornaments wrought from metal furnished to him, it would be quite 
just to demand double weight ; that of the origiual gold, and, again, as much 
in ornaments. 

For it is not held, that, on the production of a whole, the parts ooncurring 
to it are annihilated. 

It is because of their notion regarding the novelty of wholes, that the Nai- 
yiyikas are designated as a8atk&ryav&di7i8, in contradistinction from the Stfn- 
khyas and Ved^ntins, who are termed satkdryav&diru ; the former holding, 
that an effect is non-existent before its production, and the latter, that an 
effect has existence, in its material cause, antecedently to its manifestation, or 
eduction, abhivyaJcti. Hence, the Stfnkhyas do not hold, that a property and 
its substrate, dharma and dharmin, are altogether alien to each other. In one 
sense, it is true, they are taken as different ; but, in another sense, they are re- 
puted one. The reader will have observed, repeatedly, in foregoing notes, th* 
expression dharmc^-dkarmyabheddt, ** because of the non-difference of a pro- 
perty and that which is propertied." 

In this case, the SiCnkhyas and the VediCntins approve themselves nearer to 
rationality than the NaiyiCyikas : but the case is rare of its kind. 

+ The reason assigned is this. Every effect mustilave three oansea, the sam- 
avdyi, asatfMvayi, and nimitta, A jar, when produced, is considered to be 
a new entity ; and the same view is taken of its qualities Of the jar its parte 
are the satnavdyi cause ; the contact of those parts, its asamavdyi ; and the 
potter and his implements, its nimitta. Of the qualities of the jar, itself is the 
samavdyi ; and the qualities of the parts of the jar, are the aaa^navdyi of 
those qualities. Their nimitta is as before. As every cauee mutt precede 
its effect, the jar, a cause of its own qualities, must exist previously to the 
production of its qualities. 

A very recent authority, of most respectable weight, speaks thus of the 
three Naiyiyika causes : " It is commonly understood, that the Nytfya philo- 
sophy acknowledges three sorts of causes, substantial or inherent, non-substan- 
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resides in its parts by the relation styled minavdya. It is be- 
cause a whole is predicated as residing thus in its parts, that 
the Naiy&yikas, in respect of the enunciation, that smoke be« 
tokens fire, set about, first of all, to asceitain by what relation 
it does so. For, as smoke is said to reside in a place by tba 
rdation of $anyoga^ so it is said to reside in its parts by the 
relation of sartmvdya. Therefore, by simply asserting, that, 
wherever there is smoke there is fire, one is apt to mislead ; 
since smoke, besides residing in a given place, resides, by the 
relation of samavdya^ in its own parts, where fire is not. 

We have now learnt how the Naiyayikas, by transmut- 
ing relations into entities, and interposing these entities 
between things correlated, dissever what in nature we find 
most closely allied. Accordingly, these philosophers, though 
they profess to believe cognition, &o. to be qualities of 
the «oul, are seen — ^when we come to understand how they 
speak of qualities and substance — ^to make them extrinsic to 
it. When, therefore, cognition &c. are said, in their charac* 
ter of qualities, to belong to the soul by the relation of mm" 
avdya^ we recognize a position inadequate to that of their 
residing in the soul by inherence ;* and yet the Nydya, on the 



tial or exterior, and a third which might, perhaps, be conveniently styled the 
operative cause.'* Professor Banerjea's Dialogues on the Hindu Philoso' 
phy, p. 127. 

* Let it not be supposed, that, because the Naiydyikas repute substance the 
zamavhyi cause of itsqualibids, — as was said in the last note, — they look upon 
qualities as being intrinsic to sabatance. For, in the twenty-four qualities, 
they include differentness, contact, separation, remoteness, &c , as real en- 
tities. Of these also the substance in which they reside is the samavdyi 
cause ; and they cannot, with any propriety, be said to be intrinsic to such 
substance. 

Obviously enough . it was the old, and all but universally diffused, ex-nihi- 
lian maxim, which suggested to the Naiyayikas, that every effect must have a 
samavdyi cause ,* a cause which, by legitimate deduction from that maxim, 
ought to mean one from which an effect is evolved, or developed. From this 
notion ^e Naiyayikas have, however, strayed afar ; and what they intend 
by their samavdyi cause is equally unintelligible and unaccountable. This 
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point immediately under discussion, is much nearer to the 
truth than the S&nkhya and the Vedanta. 

And now we are prepared for easy apprehension of a tran- 
sition to a much graver error. ff the soul, ask the 
Sdnkhyas, may become a cognizer &c., from possessing cogni- 
tion &c. by the relation of samavdya^ why may it not become 
so from possessing cognition and so forth by any other rela- 
tion ? That the soul becomes thus possessed by the relation 
of aamavdya^ they refuse to admit; since the admission 
would imply a change in the soul's nature. Still, studious to 
make out the soul a cognizer &c., or else an experiencer of 
cognition &c., they proceed in this wise. The reflexions of 
cognition, will, happiness, misery, &c. are experiences of 
them, severally. These reflexions, or experiences, rest upon 
the soul. To the Sankhyas an alternative is here, they think, 
presented. They allow themselves to suppose, that the soul 
cognizes, wills, &c., in the afiections of the internal organ, 
cognition, will, &c,, which are connected w4th the soul by 
the relation of reflexion ; or to suppose, if they choose, that 
the soul is an experiencer of cognition &c., in those reflexions, 
the experiences of cognition &c., which rest on the soul by 
the relation of sanyoga. In order to the soul's cognizing 
&c,, what does it matter, the Sankhya asks of the Naiyayika, 
if cognition and the rest do not reside in the soul by the re- 
lation of samavdya ; seeing that the soul has them by some 
other relation; and there being no ground for restriction 
to the relation oi samavdya. The Naiy&yika, thus controverted 
by the Sdnkhya, cannot, in my opinion, return, with his 
imperfect views, any answer founded in reason. 

Precisely the error of the Sankhyas which has just been 
detailed is that of a distinguished Pandit of Benares, to whom 

is evident from their contending, that an effect is altogether a new entity, as 
compared with its samavStyi cause ; and from this, that they maintain subfi- 
tance to be each a cause of its own qualities ; these being extraneous to it, 
and of a different category. 
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I applied for solution of divers of my doubts. One of my 
questions was as follows : Since, if the Sankhyas believe that 
misery resides in the soul as a reflexion only, which reflexion 
is held to be an evolution firom the internal organ, the soul 
cannot really be miserable, why all the toil of the S^bkhya 
system to liberate the soul? The reply was, in part, as 
follows :* *^ And, if thou intendest to imply ^ that, accord- 
ing to the Sdnkhyay the soul cannot be miserable through 
the unreal relation of reflexion, ♦ ♦ * thou shouldst be 
asked, in return, ^Though tlwu holdestj as in the Nyaya^ 
that the suffering of misery, which is an experience, is a 
quality, stilly how, either by that quality, or by aarruivdya^ can 
the soul be miserable ?' "f Li passing, the Pandit assumes, 
inadvertently, that I here go the whole way with the Naiydyi- 
kas. I take his purport to be this. If, with a view to prove 
the soul miserable, a relation between it and misery, an affec- 
tion of the internal organ, is demanded, the relation of 
reflexion is available; and, should it be objected, that the soul 
cannot become miserable by such a relation, it may be enquired, 
how it can become so even by the relation of samavdya. Then 
he goes on as follows : " And what superiority, save thy long 
conversancy with it^ dost thou see in the Naiydyika system, 
that it alone pleases thee ? And what inferiority, waiving that 

* First, he detected an inaccuraoy in the expression " if the Srfnkhyas believe, 
that misery resides in the soul as a reflexion only ;" for, in strict S^nkhya phra< 
seology, the reflexion of misery is not misery, but is its experience. Ever and 
anon, however, the Sdnkhyas express themselves «as the author expressed him- 
self See the first passage from the Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshi/a, given at 
the foot of p. 60. 

o 
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it is novel to thee, dost thou see in the SSnkhya system, that 
thou findest the acceptation of it difficult?" * 

Another question proposed by me was this : If misery 
belongs to the internal organ, how can its removal profit the 
soul ? The Pandit replies : ^' The fact, that misery resides in 
another than the soul does not prevent its cessation from being 
a good to the soul. For misery, which is held, by those who 
abhor the relation of reflexiop, to reside in the soul by sama* 
vdyaj resides, by some other relation, in what is not souL"t 
In the Ny&ya, cognition and other qualities, though residing in 
the soul by the relation of samavdya^ are spoken of as resi- 
ding in time by temporal relation, in space, by spatial relation, 
&c. &C. What the learned Pandit means is, then, this. If it 
be argued, that, because the S&nkhyas believe misery to reside 
in another than the soul, that is to say, in the internal organ, 
its removal cannot benefit the soul, neither can its removal 
benefit the soul even according to the Naiyiyikas; inas- 
much as, in their view, misery resides, by various relations, 
in other tlungs besides the soul. Ab we are aware, agreeably 
to the S&nkhya, misery &c. are qualities of the internal 
organ. If they are so, what has their continuance, or their 
elimination, to do with the soul ? But of this weighty objec- 
tion the Pandit makes small account The reason is, that, 
to his mind, samavdyay here a relation of the first im- 
portance, is quite on a pariiy with what are here inferior 
relations, such as the temporal and the spatiaL This will 

?r^ *r^ ^Dr^^ ^ mdVr^^m^'iraipim ?jr!f :nre tn?if% 
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serve as a sample of the degree to which the common sense 
of the pandits has become distempered. And I shall now 
address myself to show what that relation is between the experi- 
ence of cognition, will, happiness, misery, &c,, and that which 
is in truth the experiencer of them. 

First, however, I must bestow a few words on the great 
error, committed by the S&nkhyas, of distinguishing between 
happiness and the like, and their experiences. Who is con* 
scious of any such distinction ? From experience of happi- 
ness deduct experience : can one then form any idea what 
happiness is by itself? Not at all. Consequently, all the 
qualities of the soul, to-wit, cognition, will, activity, happi- 
ness, and so on, ought to be regarded as so many different 
sorts of experience ; as was previously exemplified, in the 
case of will. Or, should there be some very nice distinction 
between happiness, or the like, and the experience of it, the 
two, at all events, are inseparable. It follows, that there is 
no foundation for the theory of sejiiarating cognition &c. from 
their experiences, on which the doctrine depends, that the 
internal organ is the subject of happiness and so forth, and 
that the soul is their experiences 

And now I purpose to make out, that the soul cannot, by 
any chimerical reflexions of cognition, will, &c., erroneously 
regarded as experiences of cognition and the rest, become an 
experiencer thereof. It is self-evident, that the experiences 
of cognition, will, happiness, misery, &c. are qualities of 
their experiencer: for a quality is that which cannot exist 
abstracted from its substrate. For example, the existence of 
colour, or of taste, or of length, or of breadth, under such 
abstraction, is impossible. And it is the same as concerns the 
experience of cognition, or the like, considered severally {rom its 
eiqperience. Indeed, experience, thus circumsi^mced, is brought 
into- the category of the son of a barren woman and the horn 
of a hare. From this it is clear, that the experiences of 
cognition, will, &c. are qualities ; and, being such, they are 
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connected with iheir substrates by the relation through which 
every other qualiiy belongs to that which possesses it. 

In the terminology of the NaiyS-yikas, the relation between 
quality and substance is that of aamavdycu But this aama-' 
vdyay as they describe it, seems to me not only hypothetical, 
but irrational ; and so I decline to designate by it the relation 
between quality and substance. To this relation I assign no 
name whatever. When, in our argumentations, we have 
reached the boundary of the certain and of the intelligible, 
there is nothing left for us but to be silent. As for the re- 
lation of qualiiy and substance, reason teaches us, that it is 
widely different from sanyoga and such other relations. It is 
a relation through which quality penetrates and permeates the 
very essence of substance, and participates in it. Just so does 
experience with reference to an experienoer. 

A reflexion, though, in respect of space, it is very near the 
soul, — ^in fact, within it, like everything else ; for, in the S&n- 
khya, the soul is all-pervading, — is far remote from its es- 
sence. In the S&nkhya scheme, it is an evolution from the 
internal organ, and must reside in the soul by the relation of 
sanyoga^ and not otherwise. Now, how can the soul, by virtue 
of it, be an experiencer? For, if it has not experience in its 
proper essence, it has none at all. Analogically, let it be, 
that a sage sits ever so close to a fool, or embraces him, if 
you will : can the fool, in consequence, be pronounced wise? 

The European physicists, who have explored acoustics, 
optics, and other similar departments of science, declare, that, 
when a man sees an object, the following process is transacted. 
First, the object is imprinted upon the retina, behind which is 
a sensory nerve connecting it with the brain. The nerve and 
the brain are, thus, successively affected. Then, owing to 
some relation between the brain and the soul, that is to say, 
between matter and what is not matter, the object seen is cog- 
nized. That relation is incomprehensible: and yet of so 
much we are certain ; that neither does the object's being re- 
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fleeted into the eye, nor does the efFect produced in the sensory 
nerve, through the reflexion, nor does the action upon the brain, 
through the sensory nerve, constitute the soul's cognition. 
For, though the relation between the brain and the soul is most 
intimate, still the brain is distinct from the soul, and extrinsic 
to it. The soul's cognizing consists in this, that itself, that is 
to say, by its essence, apprehends an object through the eye 
and the other media enumerated. 

The conclusion is, that, if the Sd.nkhya's reflexions of the 
affections cognition, will, activity, happiness, and misery are 
distinct from the soul's proper essence, they are not the soul's 
experiences of cognition, will, &c ; since, though, as to space, 
they are exceedingly proximate to the soul, yet, viewed essen- 
tially, they are as distant as the east from the west. Inas- 
much, therefore, as the soul can neither cognize, nor will, nor 
energize, nor be happy or miserable, nor be an experiencer of 
cognition, &c. &c., why should the S&ikhyas strive so hard to 
liberate it? 

In another way, moreover, the S&nkhyas deceive themselves 
and others. They say, that happiness and the like are not 
really in the soul, but that, from non-discrimination, the soul 
thinks itself miserable and bound : this is its wretchedness, 
emancipation from which is desirable. In this statement there 
are two great errors. One is this. The non-discrimination 
spoken of is itself an affection of the internal organ. As 
such, it has no intrinsic relation to the soul ; only that of a 
reflexion : and how, then, can the soul be prejudiced by it? 
The other error is this. Even if the soul, from non-discrimi- 
nation, did think itself miserable and bound, — ^which the San- 
khyas will not grant, — still, it could take no harm merely from 
thus thinking, so long as it did not, in reality, incur misery 
by reason of non-discrimination. If, then, the Sankhyas con- 
ceded, that it thus incurs misery, it would be really miserable. 
And, if they deny — and they do deny — ^that it does, it follows, 
that it stands in no need of being emancipated. 
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Therefore, that position only, which is laid down in tho 
sixty-second stanza of the Sdnkhya-kdrikdy can be justified 
on Skokhya principles ; namely, that it is not the sonl, but 
nature, that is hampered and that is disengaged. 

I have already shown, that the S^khyas go to all the 
trouble they take to prove the soul devoid of apprehension^ 
desire, &c., in order that the soul may be proved susceptible 
• of emancipation.* They allege, that, if apprehension, desire, 
happiness, misery, and the rest be acknowledged to be 
qualities of the soul, they must be a part of its proper nature : 
and the nature of anything is inalienable. Only by making 
out the soul to be unendowed with apprehension and the like, 
they say, does its emancipation become possible. For, in the 
view of all the pandits, there is no emancipation apart from 
insentience. That riddance from pain is indispensable, we 
all hold alike. Now, let it be granted, for a moment, that 
these notions are correct ; that is to say, that emancipation 
cannot take place without ^he abolition of apprehension, and 
that misery, like cognition, &c., if a quality of the soul, must 
continue forever. Still, it is improper, out of fear for the 
soul, to describe a thing as being other than it is, and to 
give aid to such a deceit by sophistry. I mean, that it is 
wrong to insist, that apprehension, desire, and so on, which 
are really qualities of the soul, are not so. Man, we know^ 
is mortal. But, if, from dread of death, I, a man, affirm, 
that I am not a man, shall I, on that account, escape death ? 
If, therefore, the S&nkhyas are convinced, that whatever has 
apprehension, desire, &o. for qualities is doomed to the fear- 
ftd evil of never parting with them, it is the counsel of 
wisdom, seeing that they are left without resource, to abide 
Ijieir lot in patience, and not to belie reality. 

'^ It cannot but seem extraordinary blindness, in the Stfukhyas, not to per- 
ceive, that the very efforts which they put forth to show, that the soul is capa- 
ble of being emancipated, go to prove that it has no need of being emanci- 
pated. 
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The truth is^ however, that the pandits' ^otiou is baseless, 
that emancipation consists in definitive alienation of apprehen- 
sion, &C. And the assertion of the Sankhyas is erroneous, 
that, whatever has misery for a quality can never be discharg- 
ed of it When the cause of misery is removed, the misery 
likewise takes its departure ; and Almighty Grod will deliver 
firom it whojnsoever He blesses with His grace. I shall treat 
of these points when I discuss the Nyliya. 



CHAPTER 6. 

Brief Consideration of one Topic of the Mimdnsd^ with a few Re- 
marks on the Intellectual Peculiarities of the Pandits^ and on 
their Style of Reasoning. 

Greatly do the Mim&isakas err, in not acknowledging God ;* 
and, again, while they do not acknowledge Him, in believing 
in virtue and vice, and in laying upon the heads of men the 
burthen of rites and ceremonies ; and, lastly, in maintaining, 
that the Yeda has existed from eternity. My reftitation, in 
the third chapter of this section, of the first two of these 
errors, as held by the S&nkhyas, will equally well apply to the 
Mimdnsakas. But there is this diflerence of view between 
the two schools, as regards the Veda. The Sinkhyas hold, that, 
at the beginning of every renovatiota of the imiverse, it issues 
anew from the mouth of Brahma, but without his composing 
it ; whereas, according to the Mimansakas, it has always ex- 
isted : and the same arguments that are good against the for- 
mer notion are just as cogent when applied to the latter. How- 
ever, as for this latter view, that is to say, that the Veda was 
made by no one, but of itself has been in existence from aU 
duration, one may indeed wonder at such an irrational theory. 

* To name one Mimtfnaaka, — PtfrthasaCrathi Miie^ra, in the firat chapter of 
the Sdatra-dipikdy labours at length to overaet the arguments adducible to 
prove the existence of Deity. 
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If asked for their proofs of this, the Mim&nsakas can only reply, 
that no name of the writer of the Veda has come down to us.* 
But what sort of a proof is this ? Many is the book whose au- 
thor's name nobody knows : but do we infer, therefore, that 
such a book never had a beginning in time ? And how, pray, 
differs an ancient book from an ancient house ? And who ever 
concluded, that an old house had been built from the beginning 
of all things, on the ground, that its builder's name has been lost 
in oblivion ? There is, in short, only one topic connected with 
the MimfinsS, on which I purpose to remark. It is as follows. 
To find, that the Mim&ns^ esteems the Veda to be infallibly 
authoritative, and, nevertheless, decides, that the gods named 
in it are all imaginary, f and that the relations concerning 
them there are mere fables ; and to find, that, though Indra 
is denied to exist, yet to make offerings in his name is suffi- 
cient to ensure great reward; cannot but strike one with 
astonishment Wherever, allege the Mimdnsakas, the gods 
and their exploits are spoken of in the Veda, it is not intended 
to recount actual facts : the end in view being to magnify the 
benefit of ritual acts, and so to allure men to engage in them. 
But how can any one who has the slightest discrimination say, 
after reading the Veda, that the persons who originally ad- 
dressed its hymns to Lidra and others, did not themselves be- 
lieve these to be real divinities ? And who can imagine a man's 
doing worship to an unreal god, and singing praises to a non- 
entity, and imploring nobody, in the expectation of receiving 
therefor eminent recompense ? 

K^ «r^Tt^?^Wf<^H I Pdrthas^rathi Mis'ra, in the first chapter 
\« 

of the S'dstra-dipikd, " Had there been any author of the Veda, surely 
remembrance of him would have been preserved by success^ive students of 
the Veda ; as has been the case in respect of Buddha and others." 

Ptfrthastfrathi goes on to urge, that, if the Vedas had had an author, it is 
impossible he could ever have been forgotten. 

t See the extract from the Bhdtta-dipihdf cited at p. 67. 
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On this subject the Mim&nsakafi seem to reason thus. All 
our strivings are for the attainment of reward; this re- 
ward being dependent upon works; and information about 
works being obtainable fipom the preceptive enunciations of the 
Veda. If we accept these three things, why need we accept 
more ? If we hold the precepts of the Veda to be true, what 
harm is there in our looking upon the rest of the Veda as a 
romance? And, if reward comes of works, these suffice; 
and what is the use of the gods and the rest? Again, if 
works give rise to various fruits, th^i, as a seed possesses an 
iimate power of originating a sprout, so, by maintaining, that 
works possess an innate energy, we are enabled to account for 
the production of the world ; and what necessity, in that case, 
is there of a God? To refute such strange notions may 
be spared : the very statement of them is reAitation. Still, 
I shall reply to them in the third chapter of the second 
section, where I speak of the error into which the pandits fall 
on the subject of virtue and vice. 

Thus I have examined, in the present and three preceding 
chapters, the main doctrines of the S&nkhya — the Yoga in- 
cluded — and of the Mimix\sL Any man whose common sense 
is unsophisticated, on inspecting these doctrines as set forth 
and defended in the Sankhya and Mim4ns&, must perceive, 
that the pandits are most faulty in their manner of ar- 
gumentation. As compared with those systems, the Nydya 
and the Vais'eshika are greatly eligible. And yet their ad- 
herents also, ancient and modem, bdiray the intdlectual de- 
fects common to all the panditB ; as will before long be evinced. 

Even as concerns things that are self-evident, these 
scholars go deplorably amiss. When a person reaches this 
state, it is most difficult to bring truth home to him. K 
a man, for instance, gets to doubt whether he has twenty 
fingers and toes, who can resolve his misgiving for him ? 
You count them, one by one, to him ; but, nevertheleays, he 
cannot satisfy himself that they make up a score. AJter 

P 
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this, there is no hope of removing his uncertainty. Something 
similar to this state of mind is that of the pandits ; as one can- 
not but see^ on looking into the S&nkhja and Mim&ns& To 
dispel their difficulties is, consequently, no easy task ; and yet I 
have ventured to undertake it But, such are the peculiarities 
of my countrymen, — ^as I know from old experience, — that 
they will not understand my answers ; and the real reason is, 
that they do not wish to understand them. Where there are 
persons who cannot be reached by rational arguments, we can 
only commend them to God ; for to Him is possible what to 
man is impossible. 

In this, again, the pandits manifest their wrong habits of 
mind, that, when they set about considering a subject, they do 
not, first of all, soberly ask themselves what the facts are, bear- 
ing on it, which they and others are acquainted witL Such is 
the spell over their minds, and, from prepossession towards 
what tiiey wish to believe, such is the partiality of their con- 
templation, that they adopt maxims which are baseless, as if 
they had no imperfection, and accept defective illustrations in 
place of proofs, and reason on the strength of them : nor do 
they reflect whether their arguments are cogent or futile, or 
whether they may not be met by counter-arguments. And so 
they go on, rearing one thing upon another, utterly regardless 
of the preposterousness of their conclusions. 

One more defect of their intellectual constitution is this, that 
they fail to enquire what things are within the range of human 
reason, and what are beyond it With the short cord of human 
wit they vainly essay to measure the profrmdities of God's 
fathomless perfections, and to determine their limits. He who 
will act thus cannot but stumble, and at last fall disastrously. 

People who follow the dictates of common sense steer clear, 
for the most part, of such errors. Common sense is that 
sense which is shared by the generality of mankind. By 
its aid, even the illiterate and rustics are able, in their 
daily occasions and transactions, to judge between the true 
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and the false, and between the useful and the harmful. When 
any one, abandoning it, sets about adducing grand arguments 
in support of his favourite notions, he is very apt to get lost 
in a wilderness of nonsense, and to think, that the ground is 
above his head and the sky beneath his feet But, to obey 
the admonitions of common sense is not the way of the pan- 
dits ; and so we see how such wonderftd dogmas as they pro- 
fess came to be suggested to them. 

Their style of reasoning may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing story. Once on a time, two men, travelling in 
company, laid a wager as to who would first reach the end 
of the next day's journey. One of them, getting up early 
the following morning, saw that the other was still asleep. 
With great complacency, he thereupon dressed, tied up his 
kit, and set off. In his haste, however, imawares to himself, 
he put on the other's turban instead of his own. Hurrying 
forward, on reaching the end of the day's journey, he found 
his companion had not got the start of him, and was not even 
within sight And then he sat down, opened his bimdle, took 
out his mirror, and began to inspect himself. Seeing that 
he had on the other's turban, he flung down the mirror, ex- 
claiming : ^' Alas I well-a-day I I have taken all this trouble to 
get here first; and, after all, my &iend has outstripped me." 
On this, a bystander, who had heard his lament, began to 
reason with him. "What do you mean?" said he. "Here 
you are, arrived and waiting; and how can you say, that your 
friend has, after aU, outstripped you? Can you be so bewil- 
dered as to believe, that your sense of self has been transferred 
to another?" But still he turned a deaf ear. He had resolved 
on taking it for an invariable rule, that his firiend's turban 
oould be on no one's head but his friend's ; and, accordingly, 
he must infer, that he himself had become the other, and 
that he had all along been labouring under illusion, in think- 
ing it was himself who had started first on the day's journey, 
and prosecuted it, and completed it 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Briefly prefatory^ toith an Examination of the Ny&ya and Vaia'e- 
shika Doctrines touching God. 

I shall now consider the Ny&ya and the Yais'eshika. But, 
as I have before noted, there are many doctrines common to 
almost all the Systems. «When I take up such points, in dis- 
cussing the Nydya and Vais'eshika, what I shall offer wiD, 
therefore, be applicable to the Systems generally. 

At the outset I remarked, that the authors of nearly all the 
Systems announce, as the great end of their compositions, the 
attainment of final beatitude. At their respective beginnings, 
the Ny&ya and the Vais'eshika Aphorisms make distinct state- 
ments to this effect And so far forth they are worthy of com- 
mendation ; it being most fitting to all men, and it being of all 
things most necessary, that they should strive, with their entire 
might, to find out the means of salvation. Yet I cannot concur 
with the partizans of the Systems, in regarding right apprehen- 
»ion as the chief cause of emancipation ; my own belief being, that 
this effect springs from the spontaneous grace of God. I ac- 
knowledge, indeed, that right apprehension is instrumental to 
tolvation ; but it is not that right apprehension, consisting in 
discriminating between soul and what is not soul, which the au- 
thors of the Systems teach to be the sole means tibereto. That 
sort of right apprehension, taken by itself, I hold to be of no 
benefit ; a position which I shall substantiate by and bye. 
The sort of right apprehension which I maintain to be benefi- 
cial is this : rightly to apprehend God, and oneself, and one's 
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wretchedness, and the way of escape from it, and what man 
onght to do, and what he onght to forbear. I do not mean, 
however, that to acquire, in its entirety, a right appre- 
hension of these things is absolutely necessary; for this is 
impossible to man. I mean, that he ought to make this acqui- 
sition in so far as it is indispensable to his good. Bequisite 
right apprehension, as concerns Gtodj should be such as to 
move man to honour, to love, to worship, and to fear Him ; 
such as to purify man's nature, and to lead him to love virtue 
and to abhor vice. And, frirther, a man's right apprehension, 
pertaining to himself, should be so much as to enable him to 
appreciate his place in the order of the universe ; to think of 
himself as he appears in the sight of God ; and to understand 
his relation to God, and his relations to his fellow-creatures, 
in order that he may be qualified to act according to those re- 
lations. And, again, a man's right apprehension should be 
8u£Scient to qualify him to realize his own wretchedness, so 
that he may take thought how to escape from it ; and suffici- 
ent for him to acquaint, himself with the means calculated to 
bring about such escape, so that he may avail himself of those 
means. But of these things there is no correct accotmt in the 
Ny&ya, or in the other Systems. Far from it, they inculcate 
numerous errors concerning them. 

Most inappropriate is the account given, in the Nydya and 
Vais'eshika, of the divine attributes, such as God's greatness, 
power, wisdom, holiness, and justice. 

The soul, atoms, the mind, and many other things, no less 
than God, they hold to have existed from etemiiy. Like 
God, they have been, of themselves, from all duration, and 
were created by no one. How far does this view fall short of 
Gk)d's greatness, absoluteness, and sovereignty! According 
to the Naiyayika, souls and atoms are innumerable ; and, if 
they have always had spontaneous existence, it is manifest, that 
their existing is not in subordination to the will of God. As 
they had not their origin from God's will, so neither could 
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they be by Him brought to nought. Even if God had willed 
otherwise, no change could have been operated as to their 
existence : nor will He be able to operate any such changa 
How, then, can absoluteness and sovereignty be predicated 
of God, as regards them ? Him we call absolute and sovereign, 
on whose will, or permission, everything depends; and 
without entire subjection to whose will, nothing can be or 
happen. If the existence of souls, atoms, &c. be not subject 
to the will of God, His sovereignty does not extend to their ex- 
istence. Oil this principle, God cannot be proved to be God : 
for God is He who is over all. 

To this view the pandits would bring forward this objection : 
" If you deny unbeginning existence to atoms, what cause of 
the origin of the world can you produce ? For every effect 
must have a material cause ; as a jar clay. But for the clay, 
of what will the potter make his jar ? In this way God form- 
ed the world out of atoms ; and how could He have made it 
without atoms ?" In reply, I would ask the pandits, whether 
they consider the power of God to be of like kind to that of 
the potter. If the powers of the two be similar, then God re- 
quired limbs and appliances ; just as the potter, in fabricating 
ajar, is obliged to use his hands, feet, and sundry other im- 
plements. And, if it be conceded, that God, unlike the pot- 
ter, had no need of limbs and appliances, but could have made 
the world by His mere will, where is the diflSculty in ac- 
knowledging, that He could have created it without a material 
cause ? By His inscrutable power He was able to originate 
tibe entire world, material cause and material effect together. 
If it be objected, that this is inconceivable, I would ask, whe- 
ther it be not equally inconceivable, that God could have 
framed the world out of atoms, by His will alone, and without 
recourse to bodily members. Do we see, anywhere ''among 
men, a workman of such skill, as that, by a simple operation 
of mind, he can call effects into being ? My opponent 
may perhaps say, that the human soul answers these con- 
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ditioDS ; for, by its mere will, it sets the hands acnd feet in 
motion : and he may add, that, in like sort, at the beginning of 
the world, Gtxl, by His will, imparted motion to the terrene 
and other atoms. Let the parallelism of the illustration be 
granted ; yet the main difficulty, that of inconceivability, is still 
where it was. We know, to be sure, that the soul, by its mere 
will, moves the hands and feet. But who can comprehend how 
this comes to pass ? The will is invisible and intangible : resem- 
bling neither a cord, with which a thing may be brought near; 
nor a staff, with which a thing may be raised or thrown down. 
How can it have any influence on the hands and feet, which are 
insentient matter ? And how can it raise or depress them ? 
The whole is inconceivable. If, then, the works of Gtxl out- 
reach oxir conception, how can we assign limits to His power, 
which is inscrutable? But the soul's communicating mo- 
tion to the hands and feet cannot properly be drawn into ana- 
logy : for the hands and feet are of the body which belongs to 
the soul ; but terrene and other atoms are not of the body 
of Grod, He being bodiless. The difficulty of operating, by 
the mere will, upon what is not of one's body remains^ 
therefore, precisely where we found it. Nor can you call 
terriene and other atoms the body of GU)d;* for you can- 
not maintain, that the qualities and nature of body are possessed 
by them. Thus, the body influences the soul; but you cannot 
affirm, that God is affected by terrene atoms, Ac, in the same 
manner. Since there are, thus, nmnerous characteristics of 
body which do not appertain to the terrene and other atoms, 



* According to theaathor of the Dinakari, the following opinion was held 
by the adherents of A'ch^rya, by which title Udayana A'ch<Crya,most probably, 

is intended : ^f^ « % « ItSPC^ f^clf .iTCt^ cT^S^tTT 'PST?:- 

** Let it be grantedy that IVwara possesses an eternal body : still it is not 
established, that IVwara has a distinct, or proper, body ; for it is held, hy tM,that 
the atoms themselves are his body." 
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if you give ihe name of God's body to these atoms, still 
our bodies cannot be adduced as analogous to them. My 
meaning, in sum, is, that, whereas the tenet, that Gkxl created 
all things by His infinite and inscrutable power, is not open to 
exception, the opinion, which, in arguing the independent and 
unbeginning existence of the material world, undeniably 
abridges God of His supreme absoluteness and plenary sove- 
reignty, is imbued with error. 

There are two particular objections, say the pandits, to tibe 
-view, that souls had their origin from God. The first is, that 
it inrolves, as against God, the imputation of unequal dealing 
and cruelty. The second is, that, if we hold souls to be gene* 
rated, we must hold them to be destructible. I shall return to 
these points in a short time. 

The Nyaya and Yais'eshika dogma, which is abo that of the 
Yoga and Veddnta, that whatever God does, — as in fram- 
ing the world, for instance, — He does solely fi^r the purpose of 
awarding to souls the fruit of their works, — He doing nothing 
of His own free will, — ^is, likewise, exceptionable. On what 
ground is God believed to be thus fettered ? To know, to will, 
and to do are natural faculties of an intelligent being ; and, if 
God is an intelligent Being, it is congruous to maintain, that, 
by virtue of His free will, He can act whenever it may seem 
good to Him so to do. 

To this the pandits would reply, that, if God, without re- 
ference to the works of souls, of His mere will fashioned the 
universe, the blemish would be imputable to Him, that there 
was some want, to satisfy which He engaged in creation :* but, 

* Nearly all the Hinda philosophers, the Bauddhas included, have taught 
the eternity of the soal and the tenet of metempsychosis. Had occasion been 
presented to them of assailing the position, that God created the world irrela- 
tively to the works of souls, we may judge, from the ensuing passage, how, in 

all likelihood, they would have made answer : Sft^l^lTSr^^* ^TO^l^- 

^iHTt ^nr<^icr i % 'sr srtc^^ nrr^^^ B^^^ire- 
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if it be held, that He did so in accordance with the works of 
souls, the blemish of His having a want will not attach to Him ; 
and it follows, that He made the world for the sole purpose of 
awarding to every one the consequences due to his deeds. My 
answer is, that neither do I maintain, that God made the world to 
fiilfil any want implying that He lacked aught, to obtain which 
He engaged in creation : but I do maintain, that, by reason of 
one of the perfections of His nature, goodness. He was pleased to 
make manifest, through the medimn of creation, His supremely 
loveworthy and wondrous attributes. God made the world, says 
my opponent, in order to requite the good and evil deeds of souls. 
But why should He requite ?* The very objection intimated 



^siSimW^ ir^ inrrJn-^T ^nf?5[H l TatttDakaumudi, p. «2. 
"The aotion of the prudent, or BOMy is e9$r aooompanied by with of self-profit, 
or else by oompassioa. And these, being impertinent as ooncems the creation 
of the world, refute the notion, that it, tuch creation, was dae to the act of a 
prudent person : for there can be no unfulfilled desire of a Lord whose every 
wish is already satisfied, that he should be creator of the world. Nor could his 
creative agency be exerted from compassion. Inasmuch as, prior to creation, — 
since the senses, bodies, and objects were at yet unproduced, — there Was no 
misery of souls, for dispelling whiai mitery was thgre Mope for compassionate 
desire ?" 

Viichaspati Mi^ra, while engaged in upholding the atheistic doctrines of the 
6l(nkhya, writes as above, in opposition to those who maintain the belief of a 
Creator. 

The last two words of the Sanskrit are of very doubtful correctness ; but no 
manuscript is at hand, by which to mend them, if wrong. 

• We have seen above, at p. 88, that, in the view of the theistic Hindus, to 
save the Deity from the imputation of unequal dealing and cruelty, it is 
thought necessary to refer the unequal portions of souls in this world 'to the 
diverse works of those souls in bygone states of existence. To Vtfchaspati 
Mis^ra, in his character of advocate on behalf of the StCnkhya, this seems unsa- 
tisfactory. We find him saying : ^flj Idf ^RCT^ iftcT t'TC* ^• 

Q 
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against me, and which I set aside, here arises, to^wit, that 
there was some want of Ghxl's to be supplied by such requital. 
If it be replied, that, in virtue of the equity* of His nature, 
He awards to each the fruit of his works, I rejoin, that it is in 
virtue of an excellence of His nature, namely His goodness, 
that He made manifest His supremely loveworthy attributes 
by creating souls and by making them to rejoice in the contem- 
plation of His perfections. Any one has discrimination enough 
to perceive, that, from mere vanity, to go about exhibiting 
one's importance, under the impulse of a longing to hear it 
proclaimed by the world, is one thing ; and that it is quite 
another thing, to make manifest the excellence of anything, 
because such manifestation is fitting and laudable. When a 
foolish man, actuated by vanity, goes here and there to display 
his importance, everybody laughs at him. But, if a learned 
European were to bring some very extraordinary machine to 
this country, and invite people to his house, and show them 
the wonders of the machine free of charge, no one would de- 
ride him, but, on the contrary, all would thank and praise him 
for his gratuitous kindness and trouble. Just so, the manifesta- 

ViVi^^ ^'^ITFITiicfM ^*h^(*rW I TaHtoa-kaumudi, pp. 62, 63. 
** More than this, IVvara, if moved, by compassion, to create, would create 
creatures in happiness, not of diverse conditions. If io this it be replied, that 
the diverseness of the condition ofsouli is owing to the diverseness of their 
works, it is a pity, / reply , that he, Is^wara, prudent, should superintend 
works ; since, but for bis very superintendence, works, being unintelligent^ 
could not proceed to act ; and, consequently, as their effects, viz., the body* 
the senses, and sense-objects, would not be produced, the non- production of 
misery would be a matter of facility ." 

* Indeed, the reply here put into the mouth of the Hindu gives him credit 
for clearer notions touching God's equity than he could really come by from 
study of his so-called sacred books. 
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Hon of anything that is excellent is no fault, but itself an ex- 
oellenoe. Qtwl, therefore, because of tlie very excellence of 
His nature, makes known, through creation, and otherwise, 
His loveworthy and wondrous attributes. That such attributes, 
ealculated to awaken affection and joy, should forever remain 
bidden, would seem most unmeet. 

Let us now consider God's attributes of justice and holiness, 
as viewed in the Ny&ya and Vais'eshika. As for His justice, 
if we scan these systems superficially, it may seem, that the 
doctrine of His bestowing requital according to works involves 
it. And, when the followers of those systems declare, that 
even the most trifling pain endured in this world must be 
taken to have had sin for its cause, and that, therefore, a former 
state of existence must be admitted, or else God's equity suf- 
fers the imputation of imperfectness, it looks as if they be- 
lieved, in all its ftdness, in justice as an attribute of Deity. 
On looking more closely, however, we find, that here too they 
are quite in the dark, as also touching God's holiness. 

As I have before remarked, the Systems receive the Vedas, 
the Smptis, the Puranas, &c. as authorities. The former, there- 
fore, share with the latter any faults ascribable to them on 
the score of portraying amiss the justice, holiness, and other 
attributes of God. Let it not be supposed, that I am going 
out of my way to fasten faults on the Systems. Secrets, 
which else lurk unperceived, necessarily stand forth in any 
thoroughgoing examination such as that with which I am 
occupied. 

No man is ignorant, that God is just and holy ; and we 
need not be surprized to find Him so called in religions 
of human origin. But man, unaided, cannot attain to a 
correct knowledge of the holiness and other attributes of the 
Deity. His inability betrays itself, when he ventures into 
details on the subject, or, incidentally, when he is treating 
of matters cognate to it. Hence, the express declarations 
regarding God's holiness and other attributes, which we find 
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in a book on any religion, are not a sufficient warrant, in 
the examination of that religion. Further and fuller explo* 
ration is indispensable. We should consider all that there 
is in the book, and also what is there omitted, and likewise 
all that has legitimate connexion with its subject-matter; 
and then we are in a position to pass judgment on it. From 
the fact, with reference to the Systematists, that they admit as 
authorities the Yedas, the Purauas, &c., it comes out, that, 
if the Ny4ya and Vais'eshika do not, in express words, 
militate very greatly against the justice and holiness of God, 
it is not because the writers on those schemes entertained fit 
and correct notions of the divine attributes, but simply because 
they did not dilate on those topics. Had they done so, they 
would have exhibited errors of every description. 

Again, if we search out what the Systematists teach con- 
cerning those things which man is to do, and those things 
which he is to forbear, and other points allied with religion, 
we may learn what views they hold of God's justice, and holi- 
ness, and other attributes. For, so strict is the connexion 
between morality and theology, that any faults which are found 
in views about the former imply, of necessity, faults in the 
views held about the latter. Of morality grossly wrong ideas 
occur in the Vedas, the Pur&nas, and the rest; and, where 
these err, the Systems participate their errors. 

I shall, moreover, show, in the sequel, that the doctrines of the 
Systems, taken by themselves, touching virtue and vice, are 
signally faulty ; and, such being the case, from this ground 
also it results, that they mistake as regards holiness and others 
of the divine attributes. 

According to the tenets of the NySya and Vais'eshika, God 
can in no wise possess the attribute of mercy. It being 
one of the dogmas of these systems, that no effect can take 
place irrelatively to the works of souls, whatever a soul receives 
must be accounted a consequence of its works ; and, if it 
succeeds in attaining to salvation, it earns salvation. It is 
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evident, that there is an exercise of mercy, when Gkxi bestows 
what has not been merited. The existence of such mercy is at 
variance, however, with the dogmas of the Ny&ya, of the Vai- 
s'eshika, and of all the other Systems. 

Moreover, since the Ny4ya and Vais'eshika deny, that God 
made the world of His &ee will, but affirm, that He did so to 
requite souls, they altogether do away with the goodness which 
He evinced in creation. When we behold God's world, on 
every side we perceive evidences of His wonderful goodness 
and bounty. In the first place, man, before he was created, 
was nothing ; but, in vouchsafing to him existence, and life, 
and the faculty of knowledge, how has God constituted him ca- 
pable of happiness ! Though, now in our fallen state, it is ours 
to suffer much misery, still all our suffering, nay, death itself, 
is the fruit of our sin ; and we alone are to blame for it. Had 
man never sinned, his happiness, and especially that which, 
by reason of his rectitude of mind and purity of original 
nature, he would have enjoyed ifrom knowing God, ifrom de- 
votion and love to Him, and from communion with Him, 
would have surpassed description. When we behold the sun, 
the source of so much gladness and benefit, or the moon and 
the sidereal world, it seems, indeed, as though the goodness of 
the compassionate Author of our being were holding converse 
with us in a bodily form. The very trees, which comfort and 
refresh us, and yield us their luscious fhiitage, and the charm- 
ing mountains and rivers which embellish the earth, almost 
call upon us, with united voices, to give praise for the love 
and bountifulness of our merciful Father. But who could 
adequately depict the countless sources of happiness which 
God has created ? And each and all of them are manifested 
to us as tokens of His goodness, when we come to believe, that 
He fashioned the universe of His ovsm free will, and from the 
bountifulness of His nature. But the Naiydyikas and Vais'e- 
shikas, having established it as a maxim, that all things are 
indebted for their origin to the works of souls, have over- 
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spread these glories with the blackness of gloom. And thej 
have transformed God into a hard-natured huckster, who 8&* 
cm*es his pay from his customers, and sells his wares by rigid 
tale, weight, and measure. So much for the description of 
the Supreme Being which we meet with in the two most 
reasonable of the Hindu Systems. 



CHAPTER 2. 

Examination of the Ny&ya and Vaia'eahika Tenets relative to the 
Soul; namely y that it had no Beginning ^ that it is AU-pervad^ 
ing^ and that it takes Birth again and again. 

Numerous are the faults of the NySya and Yais'eshika, even 
in their account of the soul. Souls they hold to have existed 
from eternity, and to be, each, diffused throughout aU space. 
I have already pointed out, that, if unoriginated existence be 
ascribed to any but God, His deity is impugned. I now pur- 
pose to consider the grounds on which souls are maintained, 
by the NySya and Vais'eshika, to have existed always, and to be 
diffused everywhere. If we do not so believe, say the advo- 
cates of those systems, the soul must be perishable. As for 
existence from all duration, it is argued, that whatever had a 
beginning will have an end ; as a jar, cloth, &c ; and, there- 
fore, if a soul once began to be, it will some time cease to 
be.* But I would' ask, what foundation there is for the 
maxim, that all which has had a beginning shall have an end. 
Should it be replied, that the history of a jar, or the like, 
supplies foundation for it, I rejoin, that what may be predi- 
cated of jars and such-like material things is not on that ac- 
count predicable of the soul; so great is their disparity. 
Moreover, the origin, continuance, and termination of any- 

* What the Hindus esteem to be the most unanswerable argument of the 
soul's eternity will be considered at p. 124. 
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thing depend solely upon the will of God. If it pleaaed Gk)d, 
eonld He not, by His infinite might, preserve a jar for ever and 
ever ? By evidence* which I do not heris adduce, it is establish- 
ed, that human souls are immortal ; and so it is evident, that it 
is the will of God, that they should be so. And can anything 
thwart His power to do as He wills to do ? Can the aforesaid 
madm of my opponents obstruct His infinite power ? It is a 
great mistake, in them, to take up a maxim gratuitously, and 
then to wish to fetter with it the whole world, nay, Grod himself, 
whether it be appropriate or inappropriate. 

As a proof of the maxim of the pandits, that whatever had 
a beginning must have an end, it is alleged, that every origi- 
nated substance is necessarily made up of parts, f and that the 
parts of anything thus constituted may come asunder, and so 
the thing some time perish. To this I have to say, as before, 
that all such suppositions are applicable to material things 
alone ; and that the origination, continuance, and end of all 
things depend solely upon the will of God. 

That the soul is all-pervading must also be believed, say 
the pandits, if we would consider it to be indestructible. { Ac- 



* It is not opportane, at this place, to indicate more distinctly than in this 
manner, the only certain warrant for believing in the soul's immortality, 
namely, the Holy Scripture. 

f Dharmar^ja Dikshita, speaking of the internal organ, holds this lan- 
guage: -if cTT^^'rrJ'IfT^lf fiT^W^# ^if^If^^^ ^T^^^c^cT | 
Veddntaparibhdshd, p. 3. *'The internal organ is not without parts : being 
an originated substance, it is made up of parts." 

^llT3r'5Ert I Sdnkhya'pravachana-bhdshya, p. 85. ** And if it were 

acknowledged, that the soul is * limited', or finite, — like a jar and such other 
things,^ since, as is the case with these, it must possess the properties of 
having parts and of being destructible, the result would be a tenet contra- 
dictory to that of our iystem." 

A nnam Bhatta says, speaking of ether : ft W^^WT^TIT^'r f^TOH^^ I 
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cording to them, dimension is of three descriptions ; atomic^ 
intermediate, and infinite. Atomic dimension is the last 
degree of minuteness. Intermediate dimension is that of ajar, 
of cloth, or of .any originated substance whatsoever. How- 
ever great it may be, it has limits. Infinite dimension, the 
third kind, is imlimited. It is this species of dimension which, 
the pandits teach, belongs to God, to souls, to ether,* to time, 
and to space ; and whatever has this dimension is aU-pervad- 
ing. Further, according to them, things of atomic or of 
infinite dimension are indestructible, but those of intermediate 
dimension cannot be indestructible, f A soul, then, to be in- 

Tarha-dipikd, MS., fol. 7) verso. ''As being, like the soul, all-perTading 
it M, like it, eternal." 

* A characterization of <iX;(l5'a will serve fo show how*inadequatively it ia 
represented by " ether." In dimension, it is, as has been said, infinite ; it is 
not made up of parts ; and colour, taste, smell, and tangibility do not apper- 
tain to it. So far forth it corresponds exactly to time, space, IVwara, and 
soul. Its speciality, as compared therewith, consists in its being the materi- 
al cause of sound. Except for its being so, we might take it to be one with 
vacnity. 

In passing, this is, doubtless, the fifkh element referred to in the following 
words of Megasthenes, as cited by Strabo : n^^^ 3^ roTg rerra^<fi (troix^hig 
mi(i^rn rig h<fri fhffig^ ^^ hi o oh^avhg xa) r& &<fr^a, Schwanbeck's 
Megasthenis Indica, p. 138. 

t Vijnrfna Bhikshu says of the soul : 7n94H M f<4^ {^t^ iJ T ^^ ^cTT- 
tn^TT f^^TTftlf^H I Sdnkhya-pramcham-bhdshpa, p. 35. "If it were 
of intermediate dimension, it must be constituted of parts, and, therefore, 
would be destructible." 

The following also refers to the soul : "if TTUT'fXI'fC'HT^^ I cTOT IIW- 
fVrce|(Nutl^-^ SfcT^TOTlfcTrerW^irErif T cT | Tarka-dipikd, MS., 
fol. 8, verso. " It is not of intermediate dimension. If it were so, from 
being uneternal, and hence perishable, there would follow the destruction of 
what is done, and the accession of what is not done." 

What is meant is this. The works of the soul are assumed to be inalien- 
able and inevitable. On the theory, then, of the soul's perishableness, its 
works would miss of their eflEect, which, by the hypothesis, cannot thus fall. 
Further, newly created souls would reap fruit which they had not sowa. 
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destructible, must needs be, in size, either atomic or infinite. 
If it be the first, then its qualities, as apprehension, will, &c., 
cannot be subject to immediate cognition ; for there is another 
maxim, that the qualities of an atom — as, for instance, the 
colour or taste of earth in its atomic character, — are incapa- 
ble of being so cognized.* It is, however, a fact of universal 
consciousness, that the qualities of the soul are cognized imme-* 
diately ; and hence the pandits are compelled, on their prin- 
ciples, to regard the soul as of infinite dimension. The reply 
which I gave at the end of the last paragraph is equally appli- 
cable in this place. 

Another relevant objection that would offer itself to the 
pandits, is this. " If the soul be not all-pervading, but 
bounded by the body, it must vary in dimension as the body 
varies : and the same soul may, in one state of existence, in- 
form an ant ; in another, a human being ; and, in a third, an 
elephant. Assuming the soul to be bounded by the body, it 
must be very minute in an ant ; and, when it passes into a 
man, or into an elephant, how can it discharge its functions Pf 

^rfir^lW ci <4| cM ''5J I'T'tm^R lV<i|' V« l SiddMnta-muktdvaH : Bibliothe- 
ea Indica, Vol. IX., pp. 38, 39. " Since the raind is atomic m dimension, 
aad since grosaness is essential in order to perception, if cognition, happiness, 
&c. had their seat in the mind, they would not he perceived, or ivMMdiatelif 
cognized" 

A further ohjection, and one more ordinarily urged, against the hjpothe. 
tical notion, that the soul is of atomic bulk, will be found in the words of the 
Sinkhja and Yais^eshika writers adduced in the second note forward. 

t S'ankara A'charya, in the passage about to be cited, is writing against 
the Bauddhas, who, as he asserts, maintain, that the soul is commensurate 

with the body. l^tt^mt ^U^^ftScitTtTm^f^T IT^^^^ 

•r IRe": ^f^irWtt^ 5En^1:^?r l S'&riralca-siUra'bhdshya; the MS. 

R 
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And how can it take cognizance of the sense of feeling through- 
out such a bulk? For it cannot dilate so as to fill it.* We 
must conclude, consequently, that the soul increases and 
diminishes with the increase and diminution of the body. 
And since, thus, from repeatedly increasing and diminishing, 
it undergoes alteration of constituent parts, it follows, that it 
must repeatedly be generated and destroyed : for to undergo 
such alteration is, according to the Naiydyikaa, to be generated 
after having been destroyed." 

Now, for my part, I repudiate the notion of metempsychosis ; 
and so I might hold myself dispensed here from returning 
answer to the pandits. Nevertheless, I reply to them ; since 
the objection just detailed will recur. A human being has, 
in infancy, a body of small size as compared with what that 
body becomes subsequently. They will say, then, that, on 
my view of the soul's being bounded by the body, it must be, 
that the small soul of the infant becomes a large soul in the 
full-grown man : for the small soul of a small body could not 
take cognizance of the sense of feeling, for instance, from 
head to foot of a body greatly augmented in magnitude, f To 

not at hand for reference. '* Since bodies are various in dimension, if a hu- 
man soul, — coextensive, according to the Bauddhas, with the human body, — 
were, by a special maturation of works, to be bom an elephant, it would fall 
short of filling the whole of an elephantine body ;. and, if born a bee, an 
apian body would be inadequate to contain it." 

* Vijn^na Bhikshu and Annam Bhatta argue after the manner of the text, 
in opposition to the view, that the soul is atomic. 

^ JU^ ^ T'^^lfTOTTT^'nnTfTTS I S^nJchyapravachana-bkd- 
thya^ p. 35. '* And if the soul were atomic, there would be no accounting 
for cognition, &c., which extend all over the body." 

kd, MS., fol. 8, verso. " And it, the soul, is not an atom, as to size ; else it 
would result, that pleasure would not be perceived throughout the body." 

t Such an objection is brought by S'ankara A'oh^rya, in continuation of his 
words quoted in the note before the last : ^7TX«T ^if ^^f^ijfM' 

^'irf^ ^*?TTr^TW^'®Tf%'IT Xt^* I " The same objection ap- 
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this I say, that, though one holds the soul to be bounded by the 
body, still it does not follow of course, as an article of belief, 
that, in proportion as the body changed in size, so does the soul. 
When a child begins to grow, the apprehension and other facul- 
ties of his sold increase in strength ; but it is not necessary 
to say, that his soul itself augments. And, when I allege, that 
the soul is bounded by the body, my meaning is not, that its 
dimension tallies exactly with that of the body. I simply 
intend, that the soid does not reside beyond the body. As for 
its nature, that is most hard to understand ; and no one, in 
fact, can give a fiill description of it. That the soul takes 
cognizance of the sense of touch in all the parts of a body, 
small or great, is nothing difficult to it : for, in its operations, 
it subsidizes all the sense-organs ; and its power of apprehen- 
sion is more or less in proportion to the vigour of those organs. 
Thus, a man whose sight is impaired sees ill ; and, when it is 
improved, he sees better. In like manner, tact is apprehended 
through the nerves ; and these increase with the body ; and, 
through them, there is apprehension of tact throughout the 
parts of the body, whether it be small or great 

The truth is, that the nature of the soul transcends our know- 
ledge, and does not lend itself to description. All that we 
know of the soul is, that it is something which possesses appre- 
hension, will, and other qualities. More than this we cannot 
affirm concerning it ; as, for instance, that, like earth, water, 
and other material substances, it has dimension and such- 
like qualities. Much, therefore,, that is predicable of a jar, 
of cloth, and of other material substances, is not to be predi- 
cated of the soul. Such, however, is the disposition of the 
pandits, that they refuse to consider what things are within the 
reach of our understanding, and what things lie beyond. 
They would fain take the visible and the invisible, Gk)d and 
souls included, and measure them, and turn them round and 

plies ©vea to the case of a state of existence taken by itself, in its several stages 
o/ childhood, middle age, and senescence. ' 
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over, and pry into them^ and at last get their complete quid- 
dities inside their fist. To their minds, if one is to know any- 
thing, one should know everything : otherwise, it is better to 
know nothing. And so they wander on in the wilderness of 
vain inquiry. I would remind them, that, be the essence of the 
soul of what sort soever, its origin, duration, and end are in sub- 
ordination to the will of God ; and, therefore, if Grod thinks 
good that the soul shall exist for ever, it can in no wise incur 
destruction. 

But the weightiest reason, in the estimation of the pandits, 
for arguing, that the soul has existed from all eternity, is as 
follows. First, they argue, that the doctrine of metempsychosis 
must be accepted. " Otherwise, the imputation of partialiiy 
and cruelty must attach to God. Partiality consists in not 
looking upon all alike ; in treating some with more favour, 
and others with less ; in giving some a high rank, and others a 
lower. Cruelty is uncompassionateness ; the giving pain where 
no fault has been committed. Now, we see, that, in this world, 
some enjoy a high rank and great power, and others are wretch- 
ed, and afflicted with poverty : and what is the reason, that Q^d 
has ordered it thus ? Again, almost all men suffer misery and 
misfortune ; and what is the cause of this ? It is not enough 
to say, it is the sins that have been done in the current 
state of existence ; for it is matter of experience, that many a 
grievous offender has great power and pleasure, and that many 
a man whose conduct is observably meritorious is oppressed 
with poverty and pain. And what can you say with respect 
to infants and beasts ? Consciously, they have never com- 
mitted sin ; and yet they suffer greatly. Hence, we maintain 
the doctrine of the' transmigration of the soul, and so remove 
all these difficulties. We can, therefore, say, when we see a 
bad man to be powerful and in comfort, that he must have been 
eminently virtuous in a former state of existence, and is now 
reaping the reward of his virtue. Similarly, when we see a 
good man suffer more than ordinary affliction, we are able to 
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affirm, that, in a former state of existence he was eminently 
sinful, and is now receiving retribution for his sin. And, in 
like manner, infants and beasts undergo punishment for the 
offences of which, in a prior birth, they were guilty. A 
single former state of being will not suffice, however ; as the 
good and evil experienced therein must likewise be accounted 
for by the works of a birth that preceded. Moreover, the 
getting a body is also a consequence of works ;* and, therefore, 
as often as a soul is invested in a body, antecedent works 
must be postulated in connexion with it. We hold, therefore, 
that the vicissitude of works and births, the alternate produc- 
tion of each from the other, has been going on from time 
without beginning." 

I reply, that, neither by this reasoning can the soul be proved 
never to have originated. Even if I admitted the truth of what 
you have alleged touching the present felicity of some bad men, 
&a &c., and metempsychosis as an explanation thereof, still 
I should not feel myself under any compulsion to argue, that 
souls have always existed, and that birth and death have had 
place from a foregone eternity. The difficulties above mention- 
ed would all be repelled, if it were maintained, that, in the 
beginning, souls were created by God ; originally in a state of 
happiness, but condemned, by reason of sin, to repeated embo- 
diment. But to say, as you do, that works must be taken to 
have been done prior to the body, — for that the having a body 
is the consequence of works, — ^is in the last degree unreason- 
able. Your maxim, that every effect must have for its cause the 



* ^ ff WTfTf^f^FTfryHqT: I Tattwa-kaumudi, p. 43. *' For 
this obtaining a body is due to merit and tlie like, a^canses.' 

^^irrfiCHRW W^ ^^t^^^trfrT* l NydyasHtra-vruH, p. 160. 
** ' The production* of * that', i, i., of the body, is * owing to the aid*, or co- 
operation, of merit and demerit, ' the fruit of foredone* sacrifices, donations, 
harm, &c." 
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works of souls, I have previously exploded : for eflTects follow 
from the free will of God. But the pandits say, that the 
body is intrinsically an abode or site of misery,* and hence is 
itself a misery. Out of the tweniy and one miseries enume- 
rated by the Naiy&yikas, this is one. K, then, God invests a 
soul with a body, irrespectively of works, He does injustice. 
My reply is, that the body is not, intrinsically, an abode of 
misery. On the contrary, not a little happiness is derived 
by means of it; and, as for the pain caused by the body, 
owing to illness, &c., it is in the power of God to remove it 
If He so willed. He might preserve us constantly at ease, 
though in the body. How crude here also is the reasoning 
of the pandits ! Those who follow the Nydya and Vais'eshika, 
hold, that God exists. Still, when ihey argue upon other 
points than His existence, they seem to fprget, that He exists, 
and, as it were, refer all things to a law of chance. For the 
ground of their doctrine, that misery inevitably accompanies 
the body, is, th3,t they everywhere see such to be the fact ; 
and hence they infer, that it is its nature to be so accom- 
panied, and that God could not make it to be otherwise. In 
like manner do they err in their maxim, that nothing which 
has had a beginning can be indestructible. Thus to think will 
be made out to be proper, when we are convinced, that the 
course of nature is fortuitous, and subject to some blind law. 
If, however, God is Governor of the course of nature, all things 
spring from His will. Some things are perishable, because He 
wills them to be so ; arid, for the same reason, other things are 
imperishable. In like manner, we men suffer misery, because 

S'ankara A'ch^rya on the Brahma-tiUra : Bihliotheca IndicAi No. 89, p. 115. 
'' And the contact, with one who is embodied, of good and evil cannot be pre- 
vented." , 

The 3I^<tJ4 of the printed edition has been changed, on manuscript 
authority, as above. 
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it has been decreed fit, in His unfathomable and incomprehen- 
sible counsel, that thus it should be.-^ If He thought good, it 
would not be at all difficult for Him to cause, that, though clothed 
with bodies, we should constantly remain happy. Indeed, it 
is manifest, from the true Word of God, that, when man was 
in a state of sinlessness, he was entirely exempt from misery. 
Neither did sickness, nor sorrow, nor death befal him : nay, 
the body was, to him, a door to many felicities. Only since 
he became a sinner has he been subject to the countless griefs 
of tlie soul and of the body. Earth, water, air, and all other 
external objects, were, in the beginning, sources, to him, of 
happiness only, and afterwards became sources of misery. 
The doctrine, therefore, of the pandits, that to abide in the 
body is intrinsically misery, is in every wise erroneous. 

The refutation which I have detailed, of the notion of an 
unoriginated succession of works and births of souls, has pro- 
ceeded on grounds maintained by my opponents. For, as re- 
gards myself, I reject the doctrine of metempsychosis ; and I 
account as inadequate all the reasons that they bring forward 
in support of it. * With respect to the first defect which, accord- 
ing to them, has place, if metempsychosis be rejected, namely, 
partiality in God, I reply thus. If you simply mean, that 
He has not bestowed upon all men equality of rank and happi- 
ness, your objection has no weight with me : since I hold, that it 

* This argument against the metempsychosis, however drawn out, will 
not seem to be gratuitously diffuse, if one but takes these three facts into consi- 
deration : first, that the doctrine here impeached is all but ineradicably rooted in 
the mind of very pandit ; secondly, that, in the estimation of the pandits, any 
religious economy which does not acknowledge it is almost self- evidently false 
in its very first principles ; and thirdly, and by way of consequence, that the 
rejection of it by Christianity is, to them, a well-nigh insuperable obstacle to 
their acceptance of the Gospel. The writer, in here combating a favourite and 
fundamental dogma, has, with his best thought and diligence, selected and 
marshalled his reasons in such a manner as is, he apprehends, best calcu- 
lated to impress the minds of his erring countrymen, and to win theqi towards 
the truth. 
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was to show forth His all-sufficient attributes^ that Grod framed 
the world ; and that He creates souls irrespectively of works ; 
and that He makes them diverse, as exhibiting the manifold- 
ness of His creation. For instance, there are souls of one 
kind, in the form of angels, who surpass man, by far, in rank, 
majesty, wisdom, power, and other particulars. Inferior 
to them is man; and, again, below him are other crea- 
tures, such as beasts. These varieties we know of: but who 
shall say how many more different grades there may not be 
in God's vast universe? Again, there are distinct orders of 
angels ; and of mankind also the ranks are numerous. All 
alike are the creation of Grod's free will ; and, if He has given 
a high place to one, and a humble place to another, has any 
one a claim on Him ? If we, who were once nothing, have," 
on receiving existence, been given anything whatever, it is 
from Grod's mere mercy. And can this mercy become injus- 
tice, from His giving another more than He gives me ? K any 
one gives a poor man ten rupees, the man thinks himself great- 
ly indebted . to the giver. But, if the donor gives a hundred 
rupees to another poor man, does his favour towards the first 
turn to no favour ? Does he prove himself unjust ? I am aware, 
that, our nature having become corrupted by sin, almost any 
man, if he sees that others are favoured beyond himself, takes 
it ill, and is jealous and unhappy. But this unhappiness arises 
from the fact, that his nature is corrupt ; and there is no right 
ground for it. There is no injustice, then, in giving less to 
one, and more to another. If, indeed, all had a claim to receive 
equally, there would be injustice. No one, however, has any 
claim upon God. 

But now you may say, that, though there is no injustice in 
bestowing mean rank or small power on one, and high rank 
or great power on another, yet is there not injustice in causing 
pain gratuitously ? And how many great sinnera are happy, 
and how many good men are miserable 1 As for infants and 
beasts, too, who have never sinned, do not they suffer much 
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affliction ? Pray, how are these things to be accounted for ? 
I reply. Without doubt, the finiit of sin is misery ; and, aa 
all men are sinners, it is meet, that, being so, they should be 
miserable. There are some men whom we call good ; 4ut, 
in the sight of God, they are all guiliy : for God and man be* 
hold things under very different aspects. From sin, the dis- 
cernment of man has become bhmted ; and the heinoosness of 
sin is not altogether clear to him. Some men are called good, 
simply because they are better than most oth^s. And yet 
there is not, in all the world, even one man whose heart and 
nature are undefiled by sin. Those, therefore, whom we call 
good are, before a most holy (Jod, guilty, and deserving of 
punishment* 

Moreover y mark, that this world is not man's place of judg- 
ment. Full judgment will not be till after death ; and not 
till then will each receive exact and complete requital for his 
deeds. The present world, like a school, is a place where 
man is disciplined ; and the happiness or misery which we 
here experience is not always by way of requital, or, when so, 
proportioned to our actions. In most cases, God setidn hap- 
piness and misery to men, as being calculated for tibeir good ; 
but, to us, it is impossible to decide ^v^hat is for any one's good, 
or the reverse. For none of us can know another's heart and 
nature, and his history, past, present, and ftiture, and the even- 
tual result of his happiness or misery. Should we, then, pro- 
nounce all misery in this world to be evil, we should err greatly. 
We ought, rather, to consider mis^ to be sent to us, in this 
world, by God, in mercy, for our warning, that we may torn 
to BGm, and so escape ftiture punishment. Hierefore, to en- 
tertain doubt as to God's justice, because of the distresses of this 
world, is most rash. If a man who has been blindly walking 
in the path of sin, has his heart opened by some great calamity, 
and takes warning, repents, and turns to God, must he not 
look upon that calamity as a great blessing from God ; and 
will he not praise God for it all his life long ? 
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And do not suppose, Hiat men of proper life and of amiable 
disposition have no need of the discipline which is fomished by 
misery. They too commit many an error, and have many a 
deWkt. And often it so occurs, that he who is a chosen ser- 
vant of God is especially visited with affliction, not for pun- 
ishment, but to the end, that he may be tried, like gold, in the 
crucible of misery, and thereby be purified. What folly, then, 
to let the idea of evil be suggested, whenever one hears the 
name of misery, and, with one's feeble intellect, to decide aa 
to its hidden causes I 

It is often wondered, why, if there was no former state of 
existence, some persons are bom blind, and others are bom 
lame. Grod has made many men thus, while he has made 
many of whole body. And it is asked, whether there be not 
partiality in this. But what are we, to attempt to find out the 
secret counsel of God ! Can we learn the heart, and nature, 
and all the external and internal condition of another? Who 
shall say what good may not accrue to the immortal souls of 
the lame and blind, firom their few days of misery ? It is very 
true, that, though Gt)d, in His great mercy, sends us various 
remedial miseries for the eternal benefit of our souls, still, so 
infatuated are we with sin, that most of us refuse to take 
warning Grom our misery, and to repent of our sins, and to 
tum to God. The fault is our own, however. As for God's 
dealing, it is mercy. Is it not written even "in one of the 
books of the Hindus, " Prom him whom I would favour, by 
little and little do I take away the riches" ?* 

It remains for me to speak of the misery of infants and 
beasts. And here, entering upon a strict logical argument, 
I would ask the Hindu : Is it certain, that the sufiering of 
souls can have no just cause but their oflFences ? When a 
man commits a great state-crime, the king has him executed. 



This half-couplet is from the BkAgavata-fmrdna, X.^ 88, 8. 
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and confiscates his property. -As a consequence, and even 
though they may have taken no part in the crime, his children 
and household are involved in extreme distress. But does 
any one, for this, call the king unjust? Or take this case. 
The king's subjects are in every way loyal, and their sovereign 
is perfectly satisfied with them. But an enemy comes to 
attack him. He orders his people to give him their aid ; and 
thousands of them suffer greatly, or are slain, and that, al- 
though they have not offended against their lord, but, on the 
contrary, have always obeyed him. Now tell me, whether 
the king did any injustice in sending them to war. Take a 
third illustration. A king entrusted his son to a pandit, to be 
instructed. The pandit was very learned and expert; and 
the prince, on his part, was of a good disposition, laborious, 
and heedftd of his teacher's directions. The teacher initiated 
him in every branch of learning. When the prince became 
a thorough scholar, the pandit took him to the king, whom he 
addressed as follows : " Sire, I have taught your son all things 
but one. That one thing is most necessaiy , in my opinion ; 
but I cannot teach it to him, till I have your promise of par- 
don." "Why do you speak thus?" replied the king. " In 
securing your services, I count myself most fortunate ; and I 
made over my son to you ; and I am sure, that whatever you 
propose to do must be for his good." " Very well," said the 
pandit: "let a horse be saddled." When the horse was 
brought, the pandit mounted, and called out to the prince. 
The prince drew near ; upon which the pandit laid his whip 
over him smartly, and spurred on his horse, telling the prince 
to run along with him. The king, seeing this, was at his 
wits' ends, hastened after the pandit, and begged him to tell 
what it all meant. The pandit reined in his horse, and thus 
made answer : " Pardon me. Sire, for what I have dona I 
wish only good to your son ; and, in my opinion, it was most 
necessary to teach him the one thing I have now taught him. 
For he is a prince ; and he was altogether ignorant of the pain 
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of being beaten and of violent exertion. He knew it only by 
name, as he had never tasted ii On coming to the dirone, 
how could he have realized the sufferings of others ; and, if 
any one offended, how, when awarding punishment to him, 
could the thought have presented itself to his mind, of lean- 
ing to tenderness and to mercy? These attributes are, how- 
ever, necessary to a good kibg ; and what I have done was 
done with a view that he might not be without them." Now, 
observe, that the prince had done no wrong in his relations 
with the pandit; and yet no one wovld charge the pandit 
with doing injustice in occasioning him pain. And, if a fool- 
ish man, ignorant of the pandit's motive, on seeing this 
strange scene from a distance, had said to himself, that either 
the prince must have been guilty of some grave fault, or dse 
the pandit was most unjust, what rashness and want of con- 
Btderation would such an inference have manifested I But do 
not understand me to mean, that the acticms of the king and 
of the teacher, in these illustrations, afford exact parallels to 
the ways of God; or that the subjeds, whose misery was 
caused by Hmeir king, and the situation of the prince, are al- 
together like the condition of infants and beasts ; or that the 
(ruit of the misery of them all is of the same character. I 
pray you not thus to misaj^rehend me : for it often happens, in 
controversy, that, from not seizing the drift of one's oppon^it^ 
one t^kes words that faU from him, otherwise than as he intend- 
ed them, and then blames him ihr opinions which he does 
not entertain. Do not deal by me in this way. Understand, 
that my design, in adducing these illustrations, is simply 
to refute the notion of its being an established fact, that, 
when misery befals any one, it must be referred to his offen- 
ces against the author of his suffering, and admits of no oth^ 
explanation. I have only wished to show the baselessness of 
this your maxim. The infer^ice of a former state of exist- 
ence, in the case of children, from observing, that they expe- 
rience suffering, can have sio ground but that maxim ; and. 
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if the maxim is shown to be £dse, the inference built upon it 
is so likewise. As for the illustrations of the king and pan- 
dity perhaps you will allege, that they do not go to disprove your 
maxim, that suffering presupposes sin : inasmuch as, accord- 
ing to your system, the persons who, though they had not 
offended against the king and the pandit, suffered pain from 
them, received therein the retribution of sins done in a former 
birth ; and so their <^ences are made out to have been the 
cause of their pain, and your maxim stands intact I have 
to reply, that you have not exactly taken in the intent of my 
illustrations. If the persons in question had sinned in a for- 
mer birth, they must have been offenders in the sight of GK>d. 
What I meant was, that they had not offended against the 
king and the pandit; and yet the king and the pandit, 
though bringing suffering on them, cannot be called unjust. 
If there could be no proper reason, other than offences 
against the cause's of suffering, for causing suffering to others, 
the king and the pandit were certainly unjust When any 
one, without due cause, brings about the death of another, 
even then, iraitably to your view, he who dies reaps, in 
his death, the fruit of the sins of a foregone birth : and is 
the person who took his life, on that account guiltless ? In 
conclusion, my illustrations certainly prove, that there may be 
an adequate cause, other than offences against him who inflicts 
suffering, to which suffering may be referred ; and, by con- 
sequence, your maxim is baseless. 

As concerns the fearful punishment which every evil-doer 
must suffer in the world to come, that maxim is, indeed, cor- 
rect ; but there is no satisfactory and convincing proof of it with 
refa:«nce to the frivolous distresses we suffer in this tran- 
sitory life. Be assured, also, that tiie sufferings of infants and 
beaats, dK>ugh to the onlook^ they seem terrible, are very 
trivial in comparison with those of a person of frdl conscious- 
ness : fcMT we know, wiih certainty, tliat, the less the ccmsci- 
ousoess, the less the pain. In fact, very likely a father and 
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mother, when they see their infant in pain, suffer more than 
the infant itself. As for its pain, though we may see no firuit 
coming from it now, still you may be sure, that Grod sent it 
for some most good and salutary end ; such an end, that, when 
it becomes known to us, we shall confess, that the misery from 
the pain is of no account whatever, as weighed against the 
consequent benefit. 

Again, we learn, from the true Word of God, that the 
chief and primary cause of the entrance of pain into this worid 
was sin ; and that all misery haa immediate or mediate* 
connexion with man's bad deeds, or with his evil nature, 
which is the seed of ill-doing. Nevertheless, I aflSrm, 
that, so deep and so far transcending understanding are the 
ways of Almighty Grod, and in such a manner does He, in 
His inscrutable wisdom, educe various results from eveiy 
single thing He does, that, assuredly, we cannot say, when 
a soul receives pain in this world, that such pain can have no 
just cause but in the sin that soul has committed. Many and 
many a just cause may it have, of which our feeble under- 
standing can know nothing. How hasty is it, therefore, for us, 
when we contemplate the su£Perings of beasts, or of children, 
or of any other creature, to make up our minds, forthwith, 
that they had a former birth, and that they were then guiliy of 
sin. To establish such strange doctrines, satisfactory and 
convincing evidence is necessary. It is manifest, that me- 
tempsychosis is most improbable. Hindus, because they have 
constantly heard of it from their childhood, look upon it as not 
improbable. Still, in reality, it is exceedingly improbable ; and 
it does not deserve instant credit, that we have been in exist- 
ence, times innumerable, and from duration without begin- 
ning, as gods, men, elephants, horses, dogs, cats, monkeys, 
mice, scorpions, and centipedes. What scenes we must have 
passed through, of which we have not, now, even the faintest 
remembrance ! If it be replied, that, as we who are grown up 
have forgot many circumstances of our childhood and adole- 
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sconce, so we have forgot the circumstanoes of our former 
births, I would ask, whether, in those so many births, we 
were always like children. Moreover, though we forget 
many things that passed in our adolescence, there are thou- 
sands of other things, belonging to that stage of life, which 
remain in our memories all our lives long. Should it be re- 
plied, that, not altogether inconceivably, at the time of each new 
birth, we must forget the transactions of the former birth, I 
assent But there are many things that are not altogether im- 
possible, which, yet, we are unable at cmce to believe. Is it 
wholly impossible, that wings should sprout out of an elephant, 
and that he should soar up into the clouds? At the same time, 
if any one should come and tell us, that he had seen such a 
thing, we should scarcely credit him off hand. Only on his 
producing the most indubitable evidence of the truth of what 
he was asserting, should we believe him ; not otherwise. For, 
in proportion as a thing is extraordinary, we require strong proof 
of ii And, inasmuch as metempsychosis is in the highest degree 
improbable, and is supported by no satisfactory and convincing 
evidence, I cannot accept it ; your maxim, that suffering presup- 
poses sin, and cannot else be accounted for, being altogether 
impotent. In my foregoing illustrations I have shown, that 
suffering may have other just causes. Consider, too, that the 
king and the pandit, in those illustrations, are infinitely sur- 
passed, by the Deify, in amplitude and profundity of counsel. 
Where there is one reason to justify an act of a king, who 
can say how many there may not be to justify any one act of 
Gk)d ? Can you, indeed, find out the whole mind of God, and 
say, with assurance, in respect of any particular, that such 
or such is the cause of it, and that it can have no other cause ? 
Countless are the things in this world, of which we cannot in 
the least discover the purpose : and will you therefore conclude, 
that they exist without a purpose ? Who can tell the bounds 
of God's wide and complicated universe ? And, as for the innu- 
merable things which constitute it, who can point out the liid- 
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den cause of each, or its result, or its countless relations to 
other things ? God, keeping in view all this, created the whole, 
and controls it Of this whole we see but a very snudi portion 
of a part ; and jet, when anything in it seems otherwise than 
suits us, we begin to raise objections to it But Gt)d, who 
beholds all, and who knows how everything in it relates to 
everything else, and the result of each thing, and what conse- 
quences will finally flow from all things taken collectively, 
knows, that whatever He has made is in every wise good, and 
is assigned to its proper place. 

When a cultivator casts his precious seed into the dust, 
and presses it down, if a foolish man were to ask him why he 
was destro}ring it, would he not smile, and tell him to wait a 
little, and he would see, that the seed had not been destroyed, 
but would turn to great profit? Be advised, that, in like man* 
ner, Grod has made this world for some most excellent end. 
At present, we are unable to perceive what it is ; and some 
things seem to us to be reversed, and others to be useless, and 
even wrong. The laws by which God governs the world, and 
His reasons for them, are so deep, that not only we, but even 
the angels, stand confounded before them. The foundations 
of His counsel have been laid time that had no beginning ; 
and its pinnacle, so to speak, pierces the remotest futurity. 
Know, however, of a surety, that all things will conspire to 
a final result, such as shall make manifest His supereminent 
glory and His supremely love-worthy attributes. 

But the pandits do not take these things into their consi- 
deration. All the actions and plans of Grod they treat as 
if they were those of a man. They cannot realize, that the 
counsels and the ways of Orod are far beyond our under- 
standing, — so far beyond it, that, search as we may, we can 
never find them out Nor can they believe, that there are, in 
God's world, things past computation, of which we know not 
the causes, and of which there are, nevertheless, numerous and 
just causes, known to God. And hence they would settle overy- 
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•thing by their own poor judgment; and hence they arbitrarily 
postulate maxims and dogmas. Li this lies the root of all their 
errors. Be persuaded, I entreat you, to quit this most faulty 
method, ffyou learn the right method, you shall never go 
astray. When you have to reason on any matter pertaining 
to Grod, first of all consider what things are within the scope 
of our understanding ; and reason on them alone. As for 
what transcends our understanding, to be silent regarding it 
is a token of wisdom. Who knows but God has kept back from 
us the causes of many things in His creation, expressly with a 
view to teach us humility, and to discipline our faith in Him ? 
Indeed, a cliief mark of piety is this : that, though many things 
relating to God seem to us not only to have no obvious causes, 
but even — such is our short sight — ^to be improper, we should 
yet bow our heads, and confess, with unwavering faith, that 
they are all most excellent and right In so doing, our humility 
and the firmness of our faith are put to the test When a given 
thing is referred to Grod, we must first ascertain, whether it be 
correctly so referred : if correctly, of course our humble belief 
in it is justified. Such belief is not, however, binding upon 
us with regard to what is written of God in your Vedas and 
Puranas ; for it is not proved, that what is there said of God 
belongs to Him. On the contrary, thousands of proofs render 
it most indubitable, that those books were the invention of men. 
Whatever things we see before us in God's creation — ^the 
sufferings of children, for instance, — ^are from God, without 
doubt; and these, as I have said, we are to believe, with 
humility, to be most excellent and right 

The Naiyayika dogma of the existence of the soul from eter- 
nity appears, ftuiher, as a great error, in that it detracts from 
the real relation in which the soul stands to God, and from 
the consequent duties which it. owes to Gkxi. If I believe, that 
God created both my soul and body, and that my continuance 
in life, and whatever I have, are from Him, I must regard 
Him as having complete authority over me ; and it is seen to 

T 
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be my duty to love and to honour Him with all my soul and* 
strength, and to remain entirely His. But, if a man believes 
that his soul is self-existent, and that whatever he receives 
from God is the fruit of bis own works, he must consider God's 
authority over his soul to be very partial ; and, as a result, 
the duty of his soul to love and to honour God must likewise 
be partial. 



CHAPTER 3. 

Examination of the Causey laid down in the Nydya^ Vais'eshi- 
kay and the otJier SystemSy of the Wretchedness of tlie 
Souly that isy its Borvdagey and ilie Means of escaping there- 
from ; a Succinct Description of the True Nature of Virtue 
and Vice ; and a Criticism of the Views of the Systematists 
touching Virtue and VicCy their ConseguenceSy Sfc. 

Now, other things with which we ought to acquaint our- 
selves are, the wretchedness of the soul, the cause of this 
wretchedness, and the means of getting rid of it On these 
topics there are very many errors in what we find in the 
Nyaya, Vais'eshika, and others among the Systems. All 
the Systematists concede, that all men are wretched ; their 
wretchedness consisting in metempsychosis and the resultant 
suffering. It is not this, in my belief, that constitutes man's 
wretchedness : and yet his real wretchedness is far mo^ ter- 
rible than any of that nature. But this point I will not pur- 
sue. Let me ask the Systematists, what is the cause of hu- 
man wretchedness. They allege, that it is misapprehension, 
— ^the identifying oneself with one's body and so forth. And, 
if I wish to know what harm, in their opinion, comes of 
this, they tell me, that the identifying the body with the soul 
originates desire and aversion, from which spring good and 
evil works, whence arise merit and demerit, to reap the fruits 
of which follow repeated births*, Elysium, Hell, happiness. 
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and misery : and that such is human wretchedness. All this 
wretchedness they think the sold can escape from, and then 
be liberated, on its coming to know itself to be diverse from 
the body, &c, A full account of this has been given in the 
second chapter of the first section. All the dogmas of the 
Systematists on this topic contain grave errors ; and I shall 
consider those dogmas, one by one, in the present chapter. • 
The matter before us, I implore the reader to remember, is 
most concerning. It is to the salvation of our priceless souls 
that it relates ; and it should be pondered with freedom from 
partiality, and with patience and fixedness of attention. 

There must be very few who regard the body and soul as 
altogether one. In general, men know and believe, that the 
soul, which is intelligent, and the body, which is unintelligent, 
are of different substances. All men, however, you declare, 
in sa3ring " I am dark," or " I am fair," evidence, that they 
labour under misapprehension. I reply, that such locutions 
do not betoken misapprehension. For, though the soul and 
the body are different as to substance, yet God has established 
so close a connexion between them, that, as it were, the two 
make up one, and we call both together man. When, there- 
fore, a man says " I," he does not mean his soul only ; nor 
does he mean his body only ; but the two. He may predicate 
of himself things which pertain solely to the body, as when 
he says " I am dark, or fair ;" and so of things which belong 
only |p the soul, as when he says " I am conscious, or igno- 
rant :" but this does not prove him unaware, that his soul is 
distinct from his body. It is true, that a man sometimes 
seems to identify his wealth, or the like, with himself, and, 
when he loses his property, says, "I am lost"* But does 
any one really believe, that a man who so expresses himself 
actually regards his property as one with his soul ?t And 



* The sense of the original liaB hero been preserved at the cost of compro- 
mising idiom. 
f It is singular, that the pandits adduee locations similar to those in tho 
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agaiu, since, of the body and soul, the soul is chief and the 
more excellemt, a man sometimes speaks as though he were 
soul only, as when he, says '' my body," or " I shall leave the 
body." Baseless, therefore, is the opinion of those who 
maintain, on the ground of such phrases as " I am black," 
and " I am fair," that men labour under great misappre- 
hension, — a misapprehension which gives rise to all their 
wretchedness. 

Again ; though some men may be so ignorant as to identify 
the soul and body, still, they are not enabled, by being taught 
their separateness, to escape from good and bad works. The 
pandits, however, may argue,* that a conviction of their sepa- 
rateness is necessarily operative of such escape. " For, when 
a man knows, that his soul is separate from his body, he must 
also believe, that the soul will not perish with the body, but 
will continue to exist after death, and will receive the requital 
of its good or evil works. And, when he reflects, that, in 
order to receive such requital, he must fall into Hell, or go to 
Elysium ; and that even the happiness of Elysium is alloyed by 
various kinds of misery ; and that, after all, when his desert 
is exhausted, the very happiness which was enjoyed becomes a 
source of misery ; and that successive births and deaths must 
follow, and various sorts of happiness and misery be experi- 
enced ; how great is the wretchedness ! And, when, from heed 
to the numerous admonitions of the scriptures, the vanity 
of all the happiness of this world and of the next b^mes 



text, to' prove the direct opposite. When, they allege, a man whose son 
is prosperoas says *< I am prosperous," it is proved, that the man, through 
ignorance, regards himself as strictly and in £»ct identical with his son. See 
the Vedanta-adra, P> 1^ ; and the extract from S'ankara A'chlCrya at pp. 13, 14. 
* This argument has not been met with ; nor does the author suppose, 
that a pandit would be likely to employ it. It has been brought forward, 
and answered, to meet possible contingencies. The Hindu theory is, that 
the intuition of the souFs separateness from* the body and so forth, has the 
effect of extirpating desire and aversion, and so of conducing to emancipation. 
See pp. 25 seqq. 
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clear to him, he will assuredly grow averse from both virtue 
and vice, and will estrange himself equally from good works 
and from evil." I reply, that the expectation of his doing so 
is vain. As I have said already, the generality of men know, 
that the soul is distinct from the body. Interrogate even a 
very ignorant man, and he will tell you, that he looks to re^- 
ceiving, after death, the fruit of his deeds. But does this 
prospect keep him from good and evil works ? Perhaps you 
wiU say, that the ignorant are, indeed, informed about this 
matter, but do not seriously reflect upon it; and hence 
they do not rid themselves of desire and aversion. If, never- 
theless, they received instruction, and meditated on the sub- 
ject, why would they not so rid themselves ? To this I have 
to say, that it becomes evident, if we thoroughly study the 
condition of human nature, that no labour such as you have 
spoken of is enough to root out desire and aversion altogether. 
And here I must observe, that, to count both good works 
and evil works a cause of bondage is, to my mind, wholly 
wrong. A little ftirther on I shall expose the error of the 
pandits on this point. As for evil works, they are really a 
cause of bondage. Most necessary is it to avoid them ; and 
even the consideratfon of the ftiture punishment which they 
entail ought to induce men to avoid them. But, alas! so 
corrupt is the nature of man, that, let him reflect however 
much, yet he cannot, on that account, abandon bad works 
entir^. Your solicitude to shun good works is quite super- 
fluous ; for, BO corrupt is the nature of man, that, let his works 
be ever so good, still there cleaves to them much of evil and 
imperfection ; and he is incapable of a single good work 
wrought with purity of body, speech, and heart. For good 
works a man may receive praise from his fellow-men; but, in 
the sight of God, who knows everything without and within, 
these very works are tainted with evil. Know, then, that 
miserable man of himself forbears good works : there is no 
need of pointing out the way to avoid them. But to escape 
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from evil works is impossible by any human device. Suppose 
that one avoids practical theft, murder, adultery, contention, in- 
justice, and so forth : yet is this the avoidance of all evil works? 
Not at all. The whole duty of man consists in two things : 
to love God with all his heart, soul, and strength ; and to love 
his fellow-men as he loves himself. • To do contrariwise, or to 
do less, is sin. He who does his whole duty must never oiFend 
in either of the two things I have specified. And who can 
thus never offend ? Most men are unaware of their secret faults, 
which lie hidden from them ; and, on the groimd of certain 
visible good works, they hug themselves^ on their goodness. 
But, if a man habitually explores, with the lamp of discrimi- 
nation, that gloomy crypt, the dark dungeon of his heart, 
and looks into all the corners, and weighs all his thoughts, 
words, and deeds, he perceives, all too plainly, that he is a vile, 
fallen, weak, and helpless sinner. Countless are the instances 
of secret pride, hypocrisy, deceit, selfishness, and other ble- 
mishes, not to be described, that he will discover in himself; 
and the conviction will be forced upon him, that he does not 
love Gtod as he ought Such is the state of man. And bo 
assured, that no man will be saved by right apprehension, or by 
works, but only by the free grace of God, the means of ob- 
taining which are indicated in the real Word of Grod. 

Again, you yourselves acknowledge, that even he who has 
attained to fulness of right apprehension, — ^whom you call 
saved-in-life, — ^goes on, so long as he is in the body, doing 
good and bad works : for you hold, that the accumulated 
works of the rightly apprehensive man are destroyed, and 
that his current works are inoperative. By this it is proved, 
that he does works which, but for his right apprehension, 
would have produced merit and demerit, — ^that is to say, good 
works and bad. How, then, is it established, that misappre- 
hension is the cause of all works ? And what turns out to be 
the difference between a man of right apprehension and one 
of wrong apprehension ? You may allege, that there is this 
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great difference, that the good and evil works of the misappre- 
hensive man serve to fetter him, and that the rightly appre- 
hensive man cannot be fettered by his works. The fallacy 
of this I shall lay bare in due course. 

Another, and a greater, error on this point, into which the 
Systematists fall, is, in saying that virtue itself enthrals the 
soul. Vice does so, to be sure ; but how can virtue ? Tlie fact 
is, that the Systematists do not understand aright the nature 
of virtue and that of vice ; and on this account they go astray 
so variously. This being the case, I shall first briefly set forth 
the true nature of virtue and that of vice, and then treat of the 
errors just adverted to. 

God created man a moral creature ; capable of knowing 
God, and his own relations to God and the world ; and capa- 
ble of honouring and of loving God, his Creator and Lord, 
and of discharging his duties towai'ds liis fellow-creatures. 
And this capacity also he possesses, of knowing, that to do 
these things is right, and that to do the reverse is wrong. By 
a moral creature I mean one who answers this description. 
And now understand, that, man being a *moraI icreature, 
certain things, in respect of his rank and nature, are, of them- 
selves, binding on him ; such as devotion, justice, truth, com- 
passion, and the like : while other things are, of themselves, 
wrong for him ; such as atheism, injury to others, uncom- 
passion, - falsehood, and so forth. The former are virtue, and 
the latter are vice. Now, God, in His essential character, 
is good an4 just. Consequently, any action proper for man 
is, in itself, pleasing to Him ; and any that is improper is dis- 
pleasing to Him : and, inasmuch as He is just by nature. He 
must show favour to the virtuous, and award punishment to 
the wicked. 

Three points are to be kept in view. First : God has not 
established, without cause and at hap-hazard, the distinction 
between virtue and vice ; but He has fixed that to be virtue, 
which is binding on men with respect to their nature and rank. 
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and that to be vice, which is wrong for them. Hence, in 
no circumstances is it right for man to commit sin ; and in no 
circumstances is it wrong, or unnecessary, for him to do what 
is right Secondly : Gtod's favour to the virtuous, and His 
punishment of the wicked, are not. because He receives aught 
of benefit fix)m our virtue^ or aught of injury from our sin. 
His requital of us is solely because of the justice of His nature* 
For it is of the essence of justice to reward the virtuous for 
their rectitude, and to inflict pain on the vicious for their wick- 
edness. If GojJ did not do thus, He would not be just ; and 
imperfection would attach to His superlatively excellent and 
perfect nature. Thirdly : It is not the case, that the good 
and bad consequences which follow virtue and vice spring 
spontaneously from works. Grod has appointed those conse- 
quences. 

Such are vice and virtue, and their consequences. But the 
understanding of man, when it became blind to the justice, 
holiness, and other attributes of God, got confused as to vir- 
tue and vice, and took to inventmg a variety of perverse 
doctrines about them. Such has been, not exceptionally, the 
history of the Systematists. Of the grounds of the laws of 
virtue and vice, on which I have touched, they know nothing^ 
Otherwise, they would not speak of both virtue and vice as 
causes of bondage ; nor would they pronounce, that he who 
wishes for emancipation should be alike free from thex)ne and 
from the other. 

The reason why the Systematists hold virtue to, be a cause 
of bondage is this. Grood >vorks, they say, hinder the soul of 
emancipation : for emancipation consists in the soul's indepen- 
dence of the body, mind, apprehension, will, &c. ; but good 
works, in order to reap the fruits appertaining to them, compel 
the soul, until this end is ^accomplished, to wear the form of a 
god, or of a man, or such-like. Moreover, happiness, the 
fruit of good works, is beneath the ambition of a wise man ; 
it being implicated, in two ways, with misery. In the first 
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place, it is fugacious : since whatever has a beginning must 
have an end ; and the fruit of virtue, like other things that 
have not always existed, must pass away. When a man ob- 
tains happiness, he is happy ; but, when the happiness comes to 
a period, there supervenes misery : and so happiness itself 
amounts to misery. In the second place, there is inequality 
in the fruit of virtue ; that is to say, he whose virtue is incon- 
siderable is meagrely rewarded, while he whose virtue is more 
abundant receives a larger recompense. The former must re- 
pine Tit seeing the latter ; and thus his very happiness makes 
him wretched. In this way all happiness whatsoever partakes 
of the character of misery ; and hence, to be freed from both, 
and to become insensible, is the most transcendent aspiration of 
humanity. 

But how erroneous is all this ! Grod, I have shown, has ap- 
pointed those things to be good works, which, in respect of the 
nature of man, are incumbent on him, »and, for forbearing 
to do which, man, in the eye of justice, deserves punishment. 
Can, then, the fruit of those works which are incumbent on 
man, ever be evil ? In your opinion, since the wish for the 
fruit of good works, happiness, misbeseems a man of pru- 
dence, that fruit is an evil. Again, since you maintaiii, that 
the true well-being of the soul consists in its parting with appre- 
hension and will, and in becoming insensible, you ought rather 
to consider this state to be the fruit of virtue. Herein you have 
exactly inverted things. What ! has Grod enacted the law of 
virtue and vice afler the manner of a net, with no. reason but 
to entangle souls in it, like so many birds, and to divert Him- 
self withal ? Has He fixed at random, that some works are 
bad, and that others are good, so that souls may sometimes be 
entrapped in one snare, and sometimes in the other? But, 
if God, simply because of His just and excellent nature, 
has established those works to be virtuous, which, in respect 
of the nature of the soul, are incumbent on it, will not He— 
a sea of mercy and goodness, and Who, as the Father of 

U 
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all, desires the welfere of all, nay. Who devises a way 
and a means for the welfare of even such as do what is 
amiss, — ^give to such as do what is right, that which will 
constitute their true well-being ? Instead of well-being, wiU 
He, indeed, decree to such a soul a recompense to its harm? 
The fact is, however, that the attainment of a state of insen- 
sibility is not true emancipation ; and they who, by God's 
mercy, arrive at true emancipation, will suffer no injury in 
their faculties, as those of apprehension and will. This I shall 
show further on. 

Again, you mistake in arguing, that the fruit of virtue, hap- 
piness, is perishable. I have already made out your maxim 
to be utterly baseless, — that all products must, as such, come 
to an end. Further, if perishable happiness is of the nature 
of misery, it cannot be the fruit of virtue ; for, since that which 
it is obligatory on man to do is virtue, will (Jod requite yrith 
misery him who does what is obligatory ? You think, too, that 
virtue is a thing which is to be done for only a limited time, 
after which, it being discontinued, the reward follows. Hence 
your fear, that the reward also will, •after a time, be discon- 
tinued. As I have «aid, however, virtue is a thing which it is 
perpetually incumbent on man to do, whether he be in this 
world, or in another. As long as he has being, so long should 
he go on practising virtue. While he continues in virtue, its 
beneficent requital will ever remain with him; but, when 
he falls away from virtue, its reward terminates. But the 
misery which th^i ensues is not the consequence of virtue, 
hut of vice ; for even desistance from virtue is vice. Who, 
one may here ask, is equal to such unintermitted virtue? 
Grant, that endless happiness is the reward of such virtue 
^ you speak of: still, what shall we profit by hoping for 
it ? It is true, I reply, that we men have all become so 
corrupt in our nature, that we are incapable of practising 
virtue ; and, therefore, if we hope to compass the loftiest aim 
of man on the strength of our virtue, we shall be benefited 
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nothing. But God, in compasBion for us sinners, has revealed 
His Word, and has thereby marked out a way, by following 
which, all our sins will be pardoned, and that reward, by His 
mercy, will be bestowed upon us, which would have attached 
to virtue, had virtue been practicable to us. Then will our 
fallen nature be purged and purified ; the ability to practise 
virtue will be vouchsafed to us ; and we shall abide near to 
GK)d, and dwell in the reahns of glory, and enjoy everlasting 
beatitude. 

The second objection which you oppose to the finit of vir- 
tue is, that it implies inequality ; some being rewarded more, 
and others, less : and this also is a ground of misery. My 
answer is, that this inequality is no real ground of misery. 
The misery which proceeds from envy has its real root in 
man's corrupt nature. Envy is a blemish in humarh nature. 
It is not found in a pure nature ; it is found in a fallen nature. 
Of him whose nature is fallen the virtue is not really virtue ; 
and, accordingly, he cannot obtain the fruit of virtue. How 
evident is it, from this, that the Systematists were not ac- 
quainted with the true character of virtue and fliat of vice ! 
Little did they know of the nature which virtue requires. 
How can he whose nature is corrupt do works that are right ? 
Outwardly, he may imitate them ; but still he retains his 
corrupt nature, which renders genuine virtue impossible to 
him. Works only externally good are not the whole of virtue. 
That, in the sight of Gk)d, is virtue, which comes from a 
pure heart. I will exemplify what I mean. It is proper 
for a man to show friendship to a friend. But, if a simu* 
later, merely from sense of shame, is outwardly courteous 
to his friends, but inwardly bears them malice, can he, in 
the sight of God, be a doer of proper works? Eaiow, then> 
that they alone whose nature is pure are capable of virtue, 
and that only such as they will receive the reward of vir- 
tue. Others, they may see, are, for greater virtue than their 
own, rewarded more largely : but they will not, on that ac- 
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count, feel envy. On the contrary, it belongs to a pure nature 
to take pleasure in the increase of the happiness of others. 
And thus, that which is a source of misery to an evil nature 
is, to a pure nature, rather a source of joy. 

From their ignorance of the true character of virtue, and 
that of vice, the pandits err', again, in maintaining, that, on the 
acquisition of right apprehension, all previous sins are effaced, 
and that current works become inoperative, or, in other 
words, that nothing piacular inheres in the bad actions 
which the rightly apprehensive man is constantly commit- 
ting. This is altogether untenable. For what connexion 
is there between the conviction, that I am not my body, and 
the effacement of sin ? To sin is to do that which, in all 
circumstances and conditions, is improper for man; and 
hence, by so doing, man becomes, before God, guilty and 
deserving of punishment. Is all this set aside by my 
knowing that I am not body? Moreover, if accumulated 
and current works are obliterated, why not fructescent works 
as well ? The issue of the whole matter is, that it is vain to 
hope for salvation on the score of knowing the body to be not 
identical with the soul ; for this knowledge cannot avail to save 
a man from evil works, or from their penalty. 

From this it is clear, that the Hindu, in his ignorance of 
the nature of virtue and that of vice, supposes their laws to 
be baseless and fortuitous. He seems to have little notion 
of the moral goodness or badness of works, and to regard 
them as producing their effects physically, or mechanically. 
It plainly appears, from what the pandits have written on 
this subject, that, in their opinion, pretty much as food 
possesses an inherent property of appeasing hunger, and as 
poison possesses an inherent property of causing death, so 
some works have an innate virtue to ensure celestial happi- 
ness, while others have the efficacy of consigning to Hell. 
Whatever produces happiness is virtue ; and whatever pro- 
duces misery is vice. A foolish man, therefore, who desires 
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the happiness of Elysium, &c., will aim to practise virtue. 
But he who, weary alil^e of the happiness and of the misery 
of an existence of vicissitude, gives up both, and yearns 
aflber emancipation, will assuredly free himself from such a 
plague. He cannot, however, rid himself of it readily. For, 
if, so long as he is in a state of misapprehension, in order 
to escape from the bondage of virtue, he resolves to give up 
good works, in so doing he transgresses. Hence he must ac- 
quire right apprehension, which is the only panacea against 
virtue. 

Similarly, with regard to vice, the pandits think, that, as 
some substances, poison, for instance, possess an innate virtue 
of injuring, which, yet, under certain conditions, is neu- 
tralized, so, though bad works have an intrinsic property 
of entailing evil, — as the torments of Hell, — ^yet, in the 
case of the rightly apprehensive man, that property is ren- 
dered inefficacious. It is his right knowledge which serves 
to counteract it. And, therefore, the sin of such a man does 
not affect him.* 

But, more especially, the fact of the pandits' maintaining, 
that good and bad works produce their effects, happiness and 
misery, in a physical manner, becomes plainly manifest from 
their invention of requitative efficacy as an objective entity. 
Their reason for believing in what they style requitative 
efficacyt is this. " Good works," they say, " are the cause 
of elysian happiness, and bad works are the cause of infer- 
nal dolor. And how can this be so ? For, if a man does a 
good act to-day, he does not, therefore, at once go to Elysimn, 



* If the Hindus had a correct conception of the moral goodness and bad- 
ness of actions, they would not be found to .argue, that Krishna and other, 
members of the pantheon were not defiled by their deeds of wickedness, simp- 
ly on the ground that those gods were endowed with great power, and were 
secured from the evil consequences of what they did. On moral grounds, the 
very commission of such wickedness is defilement. 

t In Sanskrit, apHrva, 
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but after the lapse of perhaps a long period, when he dies. 
How, then, — a cause beihg that which immediately precedes 
an effect, — ^is that good work the cause of his going to 
Elysium?" Involved in this grave embarrassment, the 
pandits, with a view to liberate themselves from it, allege, 
that there is produced, in the soul, by good or by bad works, 
the qualiiy denominated requitative efficacy; and it is this 
which consigns the soul to Elysium, or to HelL It is, then, 
through the medium of requitative efficacy that good and bad" 
works lead, respectively, to Elysium and to Hell. This requi- 
tative efficacy is what they mean by merit or demerit. But 
what, I would ask, is the necessity of this embarrassment? 
Good and bad works are not immediately originative of desira^ 
ble and undesirable consequences, but mediately. And how are 
they so mediately? As I have said before, God, who is just, in 
consideration of the virtue and vice of men, Himself appoints 
corresponding reward for them. Since, therefore, this reward 
depends on the will of God, when it seems proper to Him, He 
bestows it, — at once, it may be, or bye and bye. And so there is 
no need of the invention of requitative efficacy. One man 
serves another, and is daily entitled to wages ; and yet his 
master pays him at a time which he himself determines ; 
monthly, or half-yearly, or annually. But, possibly, some 
one may say,* that, as the hireling, from serving his master, 
becomes entitled daily to his wages, just so man, from doing 
good works, or evil, becomes an heir of Elysium, or of Hell ; 
and his having such a heritage is, for him, requitative efficacy. 
K, I reply, the pandits had said only thus much, there would 
have been no harm. But they lay down requitative efficacy 
as being a real and distinct entity. For example, the Naiyd- 
yikas and the Vais'eshikas reckon it among the qualities of 
the soul, — apprehension, will, happiness, misery, and the rest : 

* Not that any pandit would hold such language ; but a foreigner might, if 
bent on rationalizing Hinduism. 
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and I affirm, that such a thing caiinot be proved to exist. 
Furthermore, I would say to the pandits, that, if you believe in 
requitative efficacy as a distinct thing generated by good and 
evil works, you ought to believe it to be generated by service, 
in the instance of one man who works for another ; for the 
same objection presimts itself in both cases alike. In fact, you 
ought to believe in a similar efficacy in countless other in- 
stances besides that of service ; and then, instead of twenty- 
four qualities, you would have qualities innumerable. 

The error which I have here charged on the pandits, though 
it is not perfectly manifest in the Naiyayika and some other 
Systems, is yet very clear in the Sankhya and Mlm&ns& ; these 
not believing in Gk)d, and yet affirming, that good and bad 
works, through requitative efficacy, lead to Elysimn and to 
Hell. In their opinion, from casting an offering into the fire, 
with utterance of the formula " To Indra ; may it speed," re- 
quitative efficacy is engendered, the which, of its own motion, 
fructifies in elysian bliss' and so forth. What need, then, of 
God ? How strange is all this I 

On the point at present in discussion, the S&nkhyas and 
Mim&nsakas labour under miserable misconception ; and the 
rest of the Systematists, also, are more or less in the wrong. 
' For, at the beginning of this book, where I have spoken of 
the doctrines held in common by the Systems, it will have 
been seen, that, though the Systematists dissent among them- 
selves on some few matters, yet, on almost every capital 
question they are alike as to method of consideration and as 
to reach and bias of intellect They have all of them tene- 
ments of the same sort of foundation, and fabric, and model, 
however different in outer aspect One of them may carry 
a certain error to greater extremes than the rest ; but in these 
as well inheres that error, in embryo. 
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CHAPTER 4. 

Examination of the Views concerning the State of Emancipa- 
tuMy pro/essedy in commonj by the Naiydyikas and hy the 
Vais'eshikas, 

I have thus given an account of the Naiyayika and Vai- 
s'eshika theories as regards God, the soul, the soul's wretch- 
edness, the cause of that wretchedness, the way of escape 
from it, and virtue and vice. The treatment of a single topic 
more will bring this second section to an end. And that 
topic is, the miserable condition to which the Naiydyikas 
and Vais'eshikas give the name of emancipation ; their views 
on this article growing out of their lamentable conceptions 
touching Grod, &c. Is to lose the faculties of apprehension, 
will, and all manifestations of sensibility, and to become like 
a stone, the loftiest aim of the soul ? In what, I would ask, 
does this state differ from annihilation? In reply to two 
objections of the pandits, the one real, and the other presum- 
ed : — ^tliat, if the fruition of happiness be allowed to belong 
to the state of emancipation, and, if that happiness varies in 
degree to different recipients, some among the emancipated 
must be envious of others less favoured than themselves ; and 
that, if cognition, will, and other such faculties survive in 
emancipation, the emancipated might admit evil desires, and 
hence incur danger of falling into sin ; I maintain, that they 
' who know not the power of God, and the greatness of His 
grace, may have such fears. But we, for our parts, who 
possess the true Word of God, learn, from it, that such as 
accept the terms of salvation which God has offered, and 
become participators in His. grace, will be translated, after 
death, to the abodes of bliss, and that God will so purify 
their nature, that they sliall never more be affected with evil 
desires, envy, enmity, pride, and such like. To them will be 
given, in Heaven, celestial and indefectible bodies ; and they 
will retain all the mental characteristics of conscious beings. 
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and will be for ever blest with the beatific vision, and with 
the highest joy, ineffable and divine, in being near to Him, 
and in paying Him adoration, and, — ^their nature being made 
pure, — ^with serenity of soul, and with peace ; — their happiness 
always increasing, and subject to no intermission. And tell 
me, pray, which state deserves rather to be called the highest 
aim of tnan ; this, or one of total unconsciousness ? This 
latter is, indeed, not the highest aim of man, but, contrari- 
wise, the lowest of degradations. You say, that souls have 
existed from all duration, and hav^, in the meantime, passed, 
through births and deaths unniunbered, suffering incessantly 
the miseries of an existence of vicissitude. Now and then 
one has grown wise, and has aspired to escape from its 
wretchedness, and, to this end, has practised, during several 
births, austerities, contemplation, and similar observances. 
And what reward has it received at last, except the becoming 
insensible, like a stone, — a state equivalent to annihilation ? 
Of nothing, then, is the destiny so cruel as is that of the soul. 
So long as, dating from past eternity, it remains conscious, 
it is subject to wretchedness ; and it can hope for.no exemp- 
tion from this wretchedness, other than annihilation. If we 
were atheists, not believing in Gx)d, and if our deliverance 
from misery depended on our own efforts, to look for emanci- 
pation such as yours might be fitting. But, as we believe in a 
God, inscrutable in power, replete with all goodness, most 
boimtiftJ, all-merciftd, and the Giver of every felicity ; and 
as we hope for emancipation at His hands ; it seems to us 
reasonable to expect an emancipation bietter than the miser- 
able state to which you give that name. Two ways of attain- 
ing the chief aim of the soul are found in the true Word of 
God ; by hxmian actions, and by the grace of the Lord. Ac- 
cording to the first, on a man's doing that which it is binding 
on him to do, the reward of his works is bestowed upon him 
by God. A soul that should always thus do would be reward- 
ed with constant happiness ; and to enjoy such happiness is 
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the highest aim of man. But, again, it is written, in the 
Word of Gk>d, that it surpasses om* strength to follow this 
way ; for we have all become corrupt, through Sin, and our 
works are unworthy of God's acceptance. Our well-being 
is, therefore, wholly dependent upon the grace of God, By 
our works we can merit only Hell ; but, since Gk>d is merci- 
ful, He desires to save us by His free grace. In order that 
we may secure this grace, He has contrived a wondrous plan, 
giving proof of His illimitable and ineffable compassionate- 
ness, and altogether in harmony with His justice and holiness. 
And, since He has opened, on our behalf, the treasury of 
His boimdless mercies, ' will He make our highest happiness 
to consist in being conformed to the condition of a stone ? 
Endless happiness, whether compassed by works, or by God's 
grace, alone deserves to receive the name of the highest aim 
of man» Why, then, will you have it to consist in uncon- 
sciousness ? The truth is, that this matter cannot be under- 
stood save with the help of the illumination derivable from 
Grod's own Word ; and he who rests solely on his own intelli- 
gence, in reasoning about it, may well end in some such doc- 
trine as that of the Systematists ; namely, that to be emancipate 
ed is to become unconscious. The speculators just mentioned 
proceed somewhat as though they thought they were to be 
saved by a scheme and by labour of their own : and whence 
can they, unfortunates, hope to obtain everlasting happiness ? 
Hence it is, that, in their estimation, they wiU secure every- 
thing that is to be secured, if only, bereft of all conscious- 
ness, they get quit of the distress which infests an existence 
of vicissitude. But know, ye Hindus, that te achieve even 
thus much is impossible for you. God made the soul cogni- 
tive ; and who shall make it incognitive ? The nature with 
which God endowed the soul cannot' be annulled by reflect- 
ing, that " I am not mind, I am not body." Be assured, 
that our souls will forever continue conscious. Two things 
are, however, placed before us, between which to make our 
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election; Gk)d, in His Word, points out the way of salva- 
tion. If we accept it, we s^^all make our consciousness the 
instrument of eternal joy. If, on the other hand, we reject 
it, we shall make our consciousness the instrument of eternal 
affliction and torment As, therefore, you seek for well-being, 
accept the genuine Word of God. 

My motive in exposing the faults of the Systems has not 
at all been, to convict their authors of error, for the purpose 
of holding them up to ridicule. My aim has been, to show, 
that whoever — ^whether they, or I, or any one else— undertakes 
to argue, in reliance on unaided reason, about divine and spi- 
ritual things, must constantly fall into error ; the mind of 
man being impotent to understand them rightly. When you 
are convinced, that they are correctly described in the Chris- 
tian religion, you will know, that this is the true religion of 
Gk)d. Accordingly, it is my wish, that you should study the 
Christian Scriptures, and with candour. To this study fixed 
attention, docility, and patient thought are indispensable ; for, 
when a man has, during a long space of time, entertained any 
particular set of opinions, he is slow to perceive their faults, 
and to recognize the excellence of what conflicts with them* 
But, if you conduct this investigation with humble prayer to 
God, you shall attain to a knowledge of the truth. 
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SECTION III. 



CHAPTER 1. 

Description of the Three Sorts of Existence Iield in the Veddnta : 
the Key to a Right Understanding of that Scheme of Philo- 
sophy, 

Having briefly considered five out of the six great Hindu 
Systems, I shall, in this section, examine the Yed&nta. And to 
engage in such an examination in the present day is especially 
important The Hindus, it is true, refer all the Systems to 
Rishis ; but, in our time, these systems, the Yed&nta apart, 
have no followers, except perhaps here and there an indivi- 
dual. As for the Veddnta, it is held by a large majority of all 
Hindus. 

The Yedantins argue three sorts of existence; and one 
must thoroughly comprehend and ponder them, in order to 
take in the meaning of their scheme. These they designate 
as true, practical, and apparent.* That which verily exists 
is called true, and its existence, true existence ;t and this ex- 

* f^fcitf fn# in?:HTftr<ir ^i«i^ir<^ 9TltnTit%^ 'nfH i 

WTftnir ^n# ^jfj^ftigf^riT* I Veddnta-parmdshd, p. 18. "Exist- 

eDce is of three sorts, true ( p&ram&rtMka ), practical (vydvahdrika), and 
apparent (prdtihhdaiha). True existence is that o{ Brahma; practical, that 
of ether, Ac. ; apparent, that of nacrine silver and the like." 

t Dr. J. R Ballantyne tAkea pdramdrthika to denote '* being, in its highest 
sense.*' Christianity eontraUed, &c., p. 38. 

That pdramdrthiJca, popularly, is everywhere used to signify " true," one 
may learn without any very laborious search. The adverb paramdrthatah 
means " in truth," *^ indeed/' &c. Ae. 
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istence, according to the Ved&nta, is predicable of Brahma 
exclusively. The second species of existence has the name of 
practical. The things to which it belongs do not veritably 
exist : only the misapprehensive, or ignorant, mistake them for 
existent, and by means of them transact practical life ; whence 
the epithet And it must be kept in mind, that, as the 
things just spoken of are thought to be not veritably existent, 
but to be imagined by ignorance, precisely so is it with the 
use made of them. For instance, a man in a dream drinks 
water, or mounts a horse : the water and the horse are vision- 
ary ; and so are the drinking and the mounting. If the use 
to which one puts a thing is veritable, the thing also must be 
veritable ; for, to have veritable dealings with that which is false 
is impossible. Can a man in his waking senses bathe in a river 
that he saw in his sleep ? The things which, agreeably to the 
phraseology of the Veddntins, are practical, are the very 
things which all men, themselves excepted, call true : and such 
are I's'wara, or the maker of the world, souls, and all 'the world 
besides.* Their existence these philosophers hold to be the 

The fiict, that the Vediintins, in contradistinguishing practical and appa- 
rent existence from the first species, style them mithyd, or false, is a further 
proof, that the sense here attached to pdram&rthika is alone correct. Though 
the word is technical with the VediCntins, they have done no Tiolence to its 
ordinary meaning. 

VijniCna Bhikshu, on an occasion where he employs pdramdrthikatwa, — the 
abstract substantive of pdramdrthika, — in the sense of *' unchangeableness 
and etemalness/' clearly intimates, that his acceptation of the term, as a 
follower of the Stfnkhya, is different from that of the YedlCntins. See the 
Sdnkhychpravachana-bhdshya, p. 25. 

The torture to which VijniCna habitually — and especially in the Sdnkhya- 
«^ra- subjects the whole compass of the Vedtfnta nomenclature, reminds one 
forcibly of the sanctimonious vocabulary of free-handlers and secuUrists among 
our contemporaries in Christian countries. 
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result of Ignorance.; and such existence is termed^ by them, 
practical. The third species of existence, denominated aj^arent, 

UWT^^ir I A'nanda Giri, commenting on S'ankara A'charya's M&ndH- 

kya-hhdshyaz BiUtoiheca Indica, Vol. vm., pp. 326, 827. "if Brahma, 
secondless,. and essentially unconnected with the world, be established by the 
Veddnta, how is it, that there are soUls, subject to three conditions, tKose of 
waking, dreaming, and iTisenslble steep, and employers of objects ; and Kow is 
it, that an IVwara, eflfecting the experience of souls, is revealed by scripttire 7 
and how is it, that the aggregate of objects subserving experience is found as a 
thing a,psi.rt from ifiese f If monism were true, all these would present them- 
selves as incompatible. With reference to such an objection, it is set fotth 
as follows, with intent to declare, that souls, the world, and I'&^wara can all 
reasonably be admitted as things of imagination surmised in Brahma." 

A little farther on, A'nanda Giri says : ^^ ^TSPSI^^^^T^^ 

^mif I ** Therefore it is enunciated, that the three conditions, and the 

souls subject thereto, and the illusive Brahma, i. c, Fsfwara, are all imagined 
in the pure Brahma.'' 

The reason why the Vedrfntins use such an expression as ** silver imagined 
in nacre," is, of course, that the nacre is the substrate of the imaginary silver. 
Strictly analogous, in their view,* to the nacre and silver of this illustration 
are Brahma and the world, &c., where they speak of the world, souls, and 
IVwara, as imagined, by the ignorant, in Brahma. It is to be understood, that 
Brahma is not the subject of the imagination, but its object 

A most eminent authority in Vedinta matters, Sarvajnitma Muni, thus 
instructs the learner : 

J^ I Sankskepa-s^dAraka, from a MS. not at hand for reference. 

" All that is devised, or fancied, in the form of the world, of I'irfa, and of 
souls, by the ignorance forcibly possessing thee, appears— albeit unsubstantial, 
m., barren of true «a:Me«nc«,— substantial, until the sun of right apprehen- 
sion rises." 

This couplet has been interpreted in accordance with the gloss of Madhu- 
sddana Saraswatf, who takes gddham as an adverb. 

IVa, or IVwara,— the maker of ^le world,-and souls, since the Ved^ntins 
consider them as, no less than the world itself, ignorance-imagined and false, 
conte under the category of things practical. 
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resembles the practical^ in that it is false, but, by mistake, 
seems to be veritable. It differs, however, from the practical in 
three respects. First, the ignorant, that is to say, ordinary 
men, do not constantly, but only now and then, mistake for 
veritable the apparent objects to which it appertains ; as nacrine 
silver, and the matters of a dream. Nor, secondly, is there 
any practical dealing with these things. Let a man who mis- 
takes nacre for silver offer it for sale : he will not get for it the 
price of silver ; for it will be recognized, by others, as another 
substance. Thirdly: it is because of ignorance, that the 
practical seems to be veritable ; but it is by reason, additionally 
to ignorance, of distance and other causes, called defects, 
enumerated by the Naiyayikas, Ac, that the apparent seems 
veritable.* Such are the Vedantin's three sorts of existence, 
the true, the practical, and the apparent. 

To obtain a just view of the Veddnta doctrine, or even to 
appreciate its fallacy, it is all-important to master its theory of 
three existences. It must be understood, that it is not be- 
cause existent things are — ^in any way to us intelligible — of 

^nn^^ Tl^T^ I Veddnta-parihUshd, p. 12. "Nescience, the 

cause of mistaking Brahma for ajar, or other practical olject, ia to be con- 
sidered as a defect also. When, however, nacre is mistaken for silverKan 
ocular affection, or similar defect, is the cause of the misapprehension,** 

It is not to be understood, that, in the ca^e of naerine silver, nescience is 
excluded as a cause. The defects specified are causes additional thereto. 
This appears from the two pages of the Veddnta'pcwihhSishA preceding that 
here quoted from. 

The term dosha, " defect" is a technicalitj generalizing certain causes of 
misapprehension. 

%^ I Bhdsha-parichchheda, 130th couplet. 

" A defect is « eause of wrong notion ; a virtue, of right notion. Defects are 
pronounced to be muUifarious, as bile, gtving rise to jaundice, distance, &c." 
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various kinds, that the Ved^ntins contend for a difference in 
their existence. In other words, they do not predicate a dif- 
ference between the exis^nces of things, becanse one is eternal 
and another is unetemal, or because one is self-existent and 
another exists dependently.* It is a difference in the very 
nature of existing, not in its mode, that they insist upon. 
Their view on this subject wiU now be exhibited. 

To the Ved^ntins the establishment of monism, or non-dua- 
lity, is most essential. They wish to mak^ out the soul to be 
Brahma, and the world to be false ; whence it would follow," 
that Brahma solely is true, and that nought but him exists, or 
ever existed, or at any time will exist. From the couplet of 
the S'iva-gitd which I shall quote in the sixth chapter, and 
from numberless other passages of Vedanta works, it is mani- 
fest, that, in their view, the world is false, and imagined by 
ignorance. Not that they only figuratively call it false, — as we 
sometimes call things of an evanescent an4 perishable charac- 
ter ; but they mean, that it is indeed so, like nacrine silver. * As 

* According to the VecUCnta, soals, as souls, and also ignorance and 
IVwara, are beginningless and self-existent. Still, we find ascribed to them 
a different existence from that of Brahma. It is called &lse. 

For the unoriginatedness of souls, &c., see the last quotation in p. 35. 
The source of the couplet there given has not been ascertained. Its state- 
m'ents are, however, called in question by no Yedtfntin. Among the various 
treatises which cite it is, besides the Siddh&nta-ratnamdl&f the Krishndlan- 
kdra of Achyutakrishna Ananda Tfrtha, a commentary on Appayya Dfkshita's 
Siddhdnta-leafa. Moreover, it is at the tongue's end of almost every student 
of the VedlCnta. 

Achyutakrishna reads, as the second quarter of the distich : ?n7T ^«|- 
^^fti?^* " likevnse, the distinction between the soul and IVa." Hiis 
lection is by much to be preferred. 

Mdy&y illusion, avidyd, nescience, and ajndna, ignorance, — when these 
two denote collectivity, — are synonym es. Nescience and ignorance, when 
referred to souls in several, are only fractional portions of illusion. See the 
VeddntU'fdrat pp. 4,.&c. 

* ?r^ftT* ^ fwiTT ic^ftrwc^T^i ^^ ^^ 'I^T 

ASrHi^m^ I Ved&nta-panlMthdy p. 17. " AU other than Brahma 
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such silver is nothing, and wholly from ignorance seems to be 
something, just so, they say, is the world nothing ; it being 
imagined by ignorance, that is, it seeming, simply by reason 
of ignorance, to exist To maintain otherwise would be to 
surrender non-duality. 

Further, it is surprizing to find, that the ignorance which 
imagines the world is laid down as being itself ignorance- 
imagined, and hence false.* They revise to grant, that eyen 
this is true; and consistently: else, non-duality would be 

is fiilse, because other than Brahma. Whatever is thus differetU is tlma false; f^ 
for instance, nacrine silver." 

Those of the Systematists who are not] Vedtfntins apprehend the doctrine 
under comment in the manner in which it is apprehended in the text. 

^^^ M^d(^<^l|9r>4<4^^i^^At^lcr 1 Sdvikkya'prwachanaAM.' 
thya^ p. 225. "Not only on the ground of the aforesaid argument are the 
monists to be shunned, but, further, because there is no proof to establish the 
untrueness of the world. To this effect it is set forth, in the aphorism : * The 
world is true, since its origination is from a cause that has no defect, and since 
there is nothing to make out the world to be f&lae,* The objects of a dream, 
the imagined yellowness of a white conch-shell, &c., are found, among men 
to be^ untrue, by reason that they owe their origin to the internal organ, &c., 
infected by the defects of sleep, &c. This untrneness does not belong to the 
universe, made up of the great principle and the rest ; for the causes of that 
universe, nature and the intellect of Hiranyagarbha, the creator, are free from 
all defect." 

The aphorism cited in this extract is VI., 52. 

YijniCna, in continuation, will have it, that the Ved^ntins wrest from their 
legitimate drift the passages of the Yeda which they adduce to establish, that 
the world is false. For, he says, if those passages mean as is pretended, the 
result is suicidal ; the Veda being itself of the world. 

f See the eighth chapter of this section. 

T 
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impeached by the presentation of another entity than Brah- 
ma^ — ignorance. Thus it is, that they would estabUsh Brah- 
ma alone to be true, and all besides to be illusory. When, 
therefore, they give the epithet of true to the existence of 
Brahma, and that of practical to the existence of the world, 
we are to understand, that, in their system, that existence 
which is indeed real is called true, and the epithet of practi- 
cal is given to false existence, or existence which in fact is 
not, but, owing to mistake, seems to have place. 

In only applying names to real things, and to imreal, there 
is no fault The extraordinary error of the Vedantins is of 
quite another character. I have already said, that they would 
prove both the world and ignorance to be ignorance-imagined 
and altogether false. But, earnestly as they desire to have 
them so, their inner consciousness refuses to rate them as al- 
together nothing : for the mind of man will not give willing 
entrance to an absurdity. The world, the Vedantins allege, 
is veritably nothing, but, because of ignorance, appears to 
exist ; after the manner of nacrine silver. Now, can the mind 
assent to the notion, that even that ignorance is nothing what- 
ever? Never; and he who tries to reconcile with it his own 
views generally, and the common experience of mankind, 
will encounter obstacles at every step. Moreover, to call such 
ignorance nothing, is, evidently, most venturesomeu Nor do 
the Vedantins feel, that the world is nought. Let it be 
believed, that, when they denominate ignorance and the world 
false, they cannot help feeling, that they are not so far false 
as to be nothing at all : they must possess some sort or other 
of existence. 

On gathering, from this, that the Veddntins allow to the 
world a certain sort of existence, one might suppose, that they 
must give up non-duality : for, however they may designate 
the world's existence, if they concede, that the world really 
exists, their Brahma does not remain without a second ; and 
the consequence is duality. This brings us to the knot of 
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their error. They argue, as was said before, for distinct 
kinds of existence, — ^not various modes of existence. The 
world, according to them, really exists; but its existence 
differs from that of Brahma. They call this existence a false 
existence ; and their so calling it brings them into error : and 
this error blinds them to their inconsistency. The A^orld's 
existence is, they allege, false existence; if true,, of course 
the issue would be duality. Analogously, though a mad- 
man, alone in a room, thinks himself one of a crowd, his 
so fancying does not invalidate his being there by himself. 
Mark, how the Vedantins herein err. Their assertion, that 
the untrue existence of the world is of no prejudice to mo- 
nism, would be correct, if they understood such existence to 
be non-existence ; as is the existence of the aforesaid mad- 
man's crowd. Since that existence is allowed, by them, to 
be in fact, they do not mend the matter by calling it ilntrue. 
As for tliemselves, they think otherwise. They urge, that we 
have two* kinds of existence, the true and the untrue. As 
that thuig which possesses the former kind exists, so does that 
which possesses the latter ; for it has existence : but the thing 
is untrue, because its existence is of that stamp. And so the 
doctrine of non-duality is saved uninjured. . Observe, that 
the Veddntins believe in two classes of objects, true and'^un- 
true, and both of them really existent ; only an object of the 
first class is really real,t and an object of the second class is 
unreally reeli^. 

* For convenience, the third kind of existence is here kept out of sight. 

t It is not claimed, that the expression ** really real," and especially that 
of " unreally real," does not savour strongly of the absurd. But it is things 
altogether absurd that are here taken account of. 

Among unreally real things are included, with the practical, things appa- 
rent, soon to be spoken of. Added to these, and the true, there is a fourth 
class, to comprehend positive unrealities. Eiamplef of objects of this class are, 
the son of a barren woman, a hare's horn, sky-blossoms, &c. &c. Their 
technical ephithet is tiichchha. 

t The notion of practical existence, entertained by the Vedi(ntins, is, 
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Furthermore, the aspect of these classes of objects varies 
according to the point of view from which they are beheld. 

Biimmarily, a combination of two contradictory ideas, that of existence, and 
that of non-existence. This assertion may be made good simply by showing, 
that, while they endeavour to prove the world, and all other practical things, 
no less than all that are apparent, to be nothing whatever, they believe, that 
the same things are something. The first of these antagonistic positions has 
been illustrated, and will be illustrated further ; and, as for the second, it is 
evident, on inspecting the books of the Yedtfntins, that they receive as reali- 
ties the world and whatever else they call practical. Moreover, as has been 
seen, they comprehend their iVwara, maker of the world, among practical and 
&l8e objects, and yet believe, that he really exists. On perusing the eighth 
chapter, the reader will, further, be satisfied, that, though they would prove 
the ignorance which imagines the world to be nothing at all, yet they cannot 
but allow, that it has a certain real existence. 

That the view here taken is correct, confirmation is furnished by the words 
of two very celebrated Hindu philosophers, P^rthas^rathi MiE^ra and Vijntfna 
Bhikshu, writers on the Mimina^ and on the Stfnkhya, respectively. 

Ptfrthastfrathi, refuting the Ved^nta, urges, that, inasmuch as the universe 
is certified, by perception, to be true, it cannot be made out false. If, he says, 
it is held, on the word of the Veda, to be fihlse, the Veda itself, as being in- 
cluded in the universe, must be false ; and, consequently its proof is invalid. 

Then he introduces a VediCntin, and refutes him, as follows : ^T^^Tef Tm'^ 

iratu^ ^^^ 'TOT ¥t?rf%iBrnif ^ vHt^ ^ ^Rrrf«r^ «ciuici 

Wt^ I iitW IRT^ WrSRT ^DT^^^RfH ^rf^^^c^ I 
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Conceive true existence and practical existence as two stations, 
with a station intermediate. A person located at practical 



S'dstra-dipikdf MS., fol. 57> verso, ** * We do not say, that the universe is un- 
real ; since it is established, by perception and other proois, to exist. Nor 
do we sayy that it has true existence ; it being falsified by right apprehension 
of spirit. The universe cannot, therefore, be described either as true, or as 
unreal.' All this is hollow. To be other than true is to be unreal. If, 
then, the universe be not true, manifestly it is nothing but unreal. On the 
other hand, if not unreal, it follows, that it is true. For the denial of either 
of these, trueness and unreality, implies the afGlrmation of the other : and 
no alternative besides these is possible. * That which never presents itself—' 
as the horn of a hare, — is held for unreal ; and that which presents itself, and 
is never falsified, — as the true nature of spirit, — is held for true ; and, as for 
the universe, since it presents itself, and yet is &lsified by right apprehension, 
it is not to be described as true, or, yet, as unreal.' The view thus pro- 
pounded, as being at war with ordinary consciousness, is impossible of 
establishment. For that which presents itself, and is falsified, — as the mirage, 
or a snake surmised in a rope, — is positively unreal; as, to be sure, all the 
world is persuaded : there being no difference, in the estimation of mankind 
generally, between such a thing as the horn of a hare and such a thing as 
the mirage. Hence, if the tmiverse be falsified hy right apprehension, it is 
simply unreal, and so is not incapable of being described as true, or cw tm- 
reair 

Observe whence this argument sets out. P^rthas^rathi begins by arguing, 
that the Ved^ntins cannot uphold the &lseness of the universe on the fiuth of 
the Veda ; for that the Veda is part and parcel of their fiilse universe Now, 
since the Ved^ntins fall back on the Veda as the foundation of their belief, it 
cannot be supposed, that they look upon it as altogether nothing. The end of 
the argument adduced above, by the YediCntin, is to reconcile these two posi- 
tions : that the universe, the Veda inclusive, is indeed false, and that, neverthe- 
less it is existent. Herein we have the combination of two irreconcilable 
ideas, spoken of at the beginning of this note. So understands P^rthastf- 
rathi ; and he proceeds, to deal with the idea on the basis of common sense. 

The subjoined words of the same writer, which follow shortly after the 
passage just extracted, support what is asserted in the text. The Vedtfntin 
is asked, whether he takes nescience to import misapprehension, or some- 
thing else, causative thereof. In neither case can it appertain to Brahma : 

" In respect of those who accept erroneous apprehension, or a cause of it, 
as an entity additional to Brahma,/or them non-duality perishes." 

It will be made plain, in the eighth chapter, that the VediCntins cannot 
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existence does not style its objects unreaUy real : for, to his^ 
eyes, there is only one sort of existence ; ahd all that presents 
itself to him he must deem simply real. In circumstances 
similar to his are, according to the Veddnta, all who are known 
as misapprehensive, or ignorant. Again, a person located at 
true existence would not designate its one object, Brahma, as 

repute their ignorance to be quite a non-entity ; and yet, to save the dogma 
of mouiam, and other doctrines, they essay to prove, at the same time, that 
ignorance isfiilse, or a non-entity, if, in assigning to ignorance false exist- 
ence, an existence other than that of Brahma, they meant only, that it is 
subjective, transitory, or the like, and, on that account, different in kind 
from their eternal Brahma ; and if they meant, by the tenet of non-duality 
nothing more than this, that, Brahma apart, there is nought of an ever-endur- 
ing character; there would be no want of reasonableness in the conception. 
This style of non-duality would take no harm from ignorance ; and there 
would have been no opening for the polemics of P^Crthasdrathi. The truth is, 
that they do not understand the fnlseness of ignorance, and that of the world, 
in this way ; but, to preserve monism, they would make out both ignorance 
and the world to be positive non-entities. This, their aim, to establish ignor- 
ance as a non-entity, is ignored, by Ptfrthas^rathi, as an absurdity beneath 
his notice. 

fsr^nftH^^^T ^ I 'nr f%?ns ^rv^ ^rc^'^ "^ ^K- 

j^ s >j "^ "^ as. 

^mVf Tfh ^«r^5 I. % * % * ^ cTT^«R XRTT^ni^-- I 

Sdnkhya-pravachana-hhdshya p. 25. ** ^ If it he held, that nescience is essen- 
tially of two contradictories.' But, ' should* it be alleged^ that nescience ought 
to be pronounced ' essentially of two contradictories,* entity and nonentity, or 
else to be different from both ; and thus there would be no invalidation, 
thereby, t. e., hy nescience, of non-duality, the only true (pAramarthika) state. 
Such is the sense/ * * Not so ; for such a thing is unknown.* " 

This passage takes in the twenty-third and twenty-fourth aphorisms of 
the Sankhya-pravachana, Book I. The first is put into the mouth of a 
Ved^ntin ; and the second curtly replies to it. 

Vijn^na Bhikahu asserts, that the portion of the SdnkJiya-pravadiana 
here< quoted from is directed, primarily, against the Bauddbas, but that it 
tells with equal relevancy in confutation of the illusionists ( mdy&v&dinj 
and crypto-Bauddhas (pracfihamia'bauddhaj. The VediCntins are denoted 
by both these titles. The Utter is applied to them dyslogistically ; and the 
application is far from infrequent. 
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really real : for, with hira likewise, only one sort of existence 
would offer itself for inspection ; and that, as above, as sim- 
ply real. Such would be the standing point of the Ved&n- 
tins* Brahma, except for his ladcing the faculty of cognition, 
— as will be seen by and bye. A person located at the inter- 
mediate station, just now mentioned, is enabled to pass in 
review the objects of both the other stations ; and he alone can 
speak of those objects as they veritably are. By him they all 
alike are seen to be real ; the true object, as really real, and 
practical objects, as unreally real. This person is the Vedantin. 
To their third kind of existence the Vedantins give the ap- 
pellation of apparent. A perusal of what is now to be said of 
it will elucidate the statements just put forth, and will serve to 
induce confidence in them. It is objects of error, such as 
nacrine silver, and a snake imagined in a rope, that are meant 
by apparent objects. As was before remarked, it is not because 
of any rationally assignable difference in the nature of things, 
but because of a belief in difference as to their very existence, 
that the Veddntins ascribe to them different sorts of existence. 
By what I am about to show, this assertion will be evinced 
as true. No one can suspect, as regards what is styled 
apparent existence, that it is so' styled on account of any 
rationally assignable difference, in the nature of the things 
of which it is affirmed, jfrom that of things true and practical ; 
those things that are called apparent being, we are all aware, 
nothing. If it be said, that, for this very reason, apparent 
things may be held to differ in nature from other things, and 
that, therefore, for convenience, the Vedantins give a name to 
the false existence of apparent things, I reply, that I do not 
accuse them on this ground, but on the ground, that they 
reckon such existence, and the things to which it is ascribed, 
as possessing a species of reality. Respecting apparent things 
the partisans of the Vedanta hold this language ;* that, when 
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a man, on seeing nacre, takes it for silver, apparent silver is 

^K?Rn TR!T^rfMW?^I^nT I Veddnta-paribhdM, p. 10. 

*' Though, by the efforts, however belying, of a misapprehensive person^ to 
obtain poseeeeum of an illusory object, attch an object is established as existent, 
yet there is no proof, that it, the misapprehension, has reference to an appa- 
rent object, as silver, &c., produced at that time. For silver which is extant 
elsewhere may be taken as its object. If this be said, I demur : since that 
silver elsewhere, not being in contact with an organ of sense, cannot be an 
object of perception." 

There is room to suspect, that the word fc^fel^ in the first line of this 
extract, is an interpolation. 

The objector here rebutted is a Naiyiyika, who, as such, holds misappre- 
hension to be what is technically called anjfoihd-khydti. By this is meant, 
the apprehension of an object otherwise than as it is. Agreeably to the 
Naiy^yikas, when, for instance, a man mistakes nacre for silver, the object of 
his mistake must be confessed to exist, but elsewhere than in the place to 
which he erroneously refers it. That is to say, the very silver which he has 
seen in some other place is supposed, by him, to be then present before him. 
To copy the Naiy^yika expression, instead of perceiving nacreness, he trans- 
fers the silverness, which he has seen on some other occasion, to the nacre 
lying in his sight. This view the Vedantin rejects, on the following ground, 
implied in his answer. The misapprehension in question is, in the view of the 
pandits, one of perception ; and, in all perception, the contact is essential of 
an organ of sense with the object perceived. Absent silver cannot, therefore, 
account for the mistake committed. 

Misapprehension is, by others, explained under the designation of asat- 
Jchydti, **ihe apprehension of what is not." This notion, on the ground of 
their argument given above, is also disallowed by the Vedantins. 

An objection respecting things seen in dreams is thus adduced and answered : 

^ ^ir^% ^^^'^^^^ w^^ff'Tr^^^ < ^ ^ igi< t^^ "^ 

Veddnta-painbhdshd, p 18. << Since, in the case of dreams, what there goes 
on may be accounted for by simple remembrance of a chariot, or the like, 
previously cognized, to imagine the production of those objects is not admissi- 
ble, because cumbrous. Should this be urged, I except ; for, to allow mere 
remepibranoe of a chariot, or the like, to be here a sufficient cawe is contra- 
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really produced. If silver, I ask, is then really produced, 

Tened by the conscioasneas of a man, in a dream, that he sees a chariot, and 
his conscioumess^ when afterwards awake, that he saw a chariot in a dream.*' 
How apparent silver is produced will be seen from what ensues: 

'^^ft^raiT^ffcTi ?:wcnfTTnrwrTC5r ^w?r'«iprwrowT- 

^Cff '^ XTpC^r^RT I /J»<i., p. 10. « Since the originators of silver, its 
parts and other causes, do not exist in nacre, how, with thyself is silver 
produced there? If so interrogated, I reply : It is not, that the constituents • 
popularly recognized are the originators of apparent silver. These are different. 
Thus ; when the contact takes place between, for instance, the eye, labouring 
under the defect of bilious humour, or the like, and a presented object, there 
arises an affection of the internal organ, in the form of that oliiject, and like- 
wise in the form of its glitter. In that affection intelligence, t. e., Brahma 
appropriated to that olject, is reflected. At that spot, viz., whet^ the object 
is located, in the manner aforesaid, by reason of the egress and advent there 
of the affection, intelligence appropriated to that object, intelligence appro- 
priated to that affection, and intelligence the subject of right notion, these 
three, become identical. Afterwards, nescience— residing in the object-appro- 
priated intelligence, one with intelligence the subject of right notion ; cog- 
nizing nacreness as the abstract nature of the thing beheld; aided by the 
impression of silver before seen, an impression resuscitated by th1» perception 
of similarity in the glitter, &c. of the object present to that of silver previously 
seen ; associated with the forementioned defects, bile, Ac.,— is evolved, in the 
form of the object, the apparent silver, and also in the form of a semblance of 
a cognition of that silver." 

Just as, with the S«Cnkhyas, the whole world is evolved from nature, with 
the Vedtfntins, all practical things are evolutions from nescience, or igno- 

Z 
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how is ther« proved to be a misconception ? In reply, I am 



raace ; and equaUj so are all apparent thiogSy and ihe apprehension of them, 
styled, above, *^ the a^ablanfoe of a cognition." In the evohition of apparent 
things there is, however, the aseooiation of defects, which have no plaee in 
the evolutions ef thiags practical ; as was mentioned in thtd text, at p. 158» 
and the related note. The statement which we have seen about the identification 
of three sorts of intelligence is designed to show, that the misapprehension 
of nacre for silver is an error of perception. This question is one of great 
difficulty ; but some light will be thrown upon it in the fifth chapter. The 
idea of identification of three sorts of intelligence may be thus explicated. 
Intelligence, or foahma, is, Hke ether, universally diffused^ and, beiag so 
diffused, it is said to be appropriated to everything which it contains. Ether is 
laid down as being, in reaUty^ one. Still, thouoph the ether in a jar outside a 
house is said to be distinct from the ether within the house, yet, when the jar 
is brought into the house, identity is realized of the ether of the jar with that 
of the house. Similarly, when an affection of the internal organ and the object 
of that affection becoo^ coUocal, the Brahma of the affection and that 
of the object coalesce into one. The doctrine of the impenetrability of 
matter is unknown to the pandits. In their view, the internal organ and 
its evolutions are strictly material : and yet an affection of that organ and 
a material object can take up the same space. 

fenTTf^i:^cnjf ?(ir t fi r^< l I^id^ p. l*. " if it be admitted, that 
tkpparetit mlver exists, at the time of its appearance, in the nacre, the cogni- 
tion, to one not misappr&kensive, in the form of ^ This is not silver,' of the 
non-existence, through tripartite time, of silver, would not have place ; but 
the cognition would he in the form of * This Aing is not now silver.* * * « « 
If this be affirmed,, it is contested : for the object, here, of the cognition * It 
is not silver* is nqt the n^n-existenee of silver as silver, but the non-existence 
o f afiparent silver, as true and practical." 

Such is the sense ef the Sanskrit. Some of its expressiouB, in a literal re- 
production,, would only perplex the reader, and entail a long comment. 

It comes out from this, that» in. the appreheoinen of the Ved^ntins, a thing 
may, contemporaneously, be both really existent and really non-existent. 
When, £i-om mis^ipprehension, a man takes nacre to be silver, apparent silver, 

is thought, is reajly produced, and exists iqr kim. Another looker-on, not 
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told, that, if tlie silver were true, or practical, there would be 

under such a misappreheDaion, thinks, that there is no nlver where the other 
[ancles he sees it. His idea, it is asserted, is authentic ; the non-existence 
of silTer, apprehended by him, being supposed to have reference to apparent 
silver as true and practical. 

Language similar to that about apparent objects, in the last extract, is 
^ \>und concerning practical objects also. 

The fitlseness of these objects is defined as follows : (H'^QT^ ^ ^l^- 

'' By a &lae thing U meant that whose absolute non-existence rendes in the 
entirety of what is erroneously taken for its substrate. '' 

This definition is thus applied to things practical. Take a jar, for instance. 
Its parts are deemed, by the Naiy^yikas and others, to be its material cause 
and substrate. See pages 94 and 95. But those parts are erroneously so 
taken, assert the Ved^ntins, by all but themselves ; sinee a jar, a practical 
object, being false, has no substrate. In the parts of the jar, wrongly sup- 
posed to be its substrate, resides the absolute non-existence of the jar itself; 
and, therefore, the jar is false. 

The same definition is applied to the jar*s parts, the absolute non-existence 
of which resides in their own parts, the material cause and the substrate of 
the primary parts. Intermediate effects and causes being traversed, ignorance 
the material cause and substrate of evei^thing save Brahma, is at length 
reached ; all the effects on the way having been proved fiiUe, since the non- 
existence of each resides in its material cause. ^ Ignorance then comes to be 
dealt with. Its non-existence resides in Brahma, the imagined substrate, or, 
as it is also termed, illusory- material cause, of ignorance, as of all else than 
Brahma. Everything, Brahma excepted, is, thus, concluded to be false. 

To this conclusion an exception is suggested and replied to : «f ^ 'W?T« 

ipSww ^, ^ icfir wira^r irr^ ^f^(^v^^(w^(unm^ 

f^^RTcT^T "W^TT* ^rWcTTSftr^t I /6iU,p. 18. "Let it not be 

thought, that the notion of the falseness o^ a jar, or the like, is contradicted 
by the perception of the jar as existent ; for, since the object, in that percep- 
tion, is the existence of Brahma , the substrate of the jar, not the exittence of 
the jar, the verity of the jar, &c. is not established." 

Another answer is subjoined. "HT^: ?jfirfif "W^BP^^ «8|T<lt{lft- 

^f^mfcfirawir irmi?5i«T i ^fiinr ir% ^srenr^w'^ftr f^if^ 
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no room to speak of misconception ; but, since it is neither, 
but apparent, misconception has place.* From this it is clear, 
that, when the Vedfintins call the existence of an apparent 
thing, — a thing really produced, — apparent, it is not because 
the thing differs by nature from other things, but because 
its existence differs from the existence of other things. If the 
thing were different simply by nature, and not in respect of 
existence, how could the apprehension of it be reputed a mis- 
conception ? The same reasoning will apply to practical things, 
no less than to apparent : far, as the apprehension, by one 

fT^Rff *i^r^*T I Ibid., p. IS. " The perception, that the jar exists, can 

be made out to be correct, inasmuch as it has practical existence for its object. 
Conformably to this position, the existence, in Brahma, of a jar as true is 
denied, not ^^a£ of a jar as a jar. Thus there is no incongruity. According 
to this opinion, viz., that in the perception of a jar as existent, pructical exist- 
ence is (apprehended, the qualification ' relative to a thing considered as true' 
is to be added to ' absolute non-existence,' in the definition of fiilseness, lately 
given." 

By the definition of fiilseness, practical things have no existence ; and yet 
these words assign to them a sort of existence. On referring, for comparison, 
to the passage from the fourteenth page of the Veddnta-paribhdshd, at pp. 
169, 170, the reader will perceive, that practical and apparent things differ 
in no respect, among themselves, in being both true and false. 

To return to things apparent, the VedtCntins do not, in all cases of misappre- 
hension, contend for their production. | «(^l^^^U|7T<:irst^^ cT'TW 
5nf?nTrfiEn^^rirTr<^*Riei l /6iU, p. H. "Only when 

a false thing imagined in one veritable is not in contact toith an organ of sense, 
is an apparent thing acknowledged to be produced." 

Where, however, the object is near, the Vedintins concur with the Naiy^- 
yikas in admitting anyathd-Jchydti ; for, since the object is brought into contact 
with an organ of sense, the fact, that the misapprehension, is perceptional, is 
accounted for. To argue the production of an apparent object may, therefore, 
here be dispensed with. 

^^cV 1(4 f«l BT^Sr^t^PcT I Veddnta-panbhdshd, p. 10. "Because mis- 

apprehension about nacrine silver and the like has, for its object, apparent 
silver, &c., which are proved, by correct perception in the state of practical 
existence, to be false." 
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labotiring under mistake, of nacrine sUver, is considered, from 
the standing point of practical existence, to be misconception ; 
in like manner, the apprehension of the world, and of the 
things therein, by those whom the Ved&ntins call ignorant, or 
even by the wise while detained in the body, from the stand- 
ing point of true existence, is considered to be misconception.* 
Finally, it shotdd be understood, that, in fact, the aim of 
tlie Vedantins is, to make out the world, &c. to be veritable 
non-entities ; for, this unestablished, even so is monism. It is 
the stubborn and irrefragable actuality of external things that 
compels them, as it were in their own despite, to enunciate 
a second kind of existence, one applicable to such things ; 
and the character which they give to that existence compels 
them to add a third. Their inward impressions, however, 
touching their views, vary with varying occasions. Thus, when 
they turn their contemplation towards the world, it presents 
itself to them as having really an existence. Then, that no 
harm may come to their notion of monism, they apply to that 
existence the epithet of false, and so relieve their discomfort. 
Yet, when they pass to reflect on their secondless Brahma, 
and, in order to prove his secondlessness, and the world's fal- 
sity, assert, that the world is ignorance-imagined, it appears to 
their minds as if the world were really nothing whatsoever. 

* Since, according to a tenet of the Ved^nta, all things but Brahma are 
false, how can the cognition of them be regarded as right notion ? In i^ply 
to this interrogatory, it is said : 

Xf^ I Cited in the VeddrUaparibhdshd , p. 2. ** As the notion, that the 
body is one*s self, is imagined, by the igiborantf to be correct ; even so the 
practical apprehemion of worldly things is esteemed to be correct, till one cUtains 
to right apprehension of soul." 

The author of the Veddnta-paribhdsfid expressly states, that, in the fourth 
(juarter of this couplet, there is a contraction of d-dtma-nis^chaydt. No one 
need doubt, that he is in the right. Laukikam, he likewise observes, points to 
practical apprehension of things of the world. 
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Their chief aim being as aforesaid, it must, consequently, be 
borne in mind, — ^and, throughout this work, it is taken as a 
postulate, — ^that, with the Yeddntins, Brahma excepted, all is 
nihility. In a way, indeed, a real existence is allowed to 
what is other than Brahma : but, inasmuch as all this has no 
more substantiality than nacrine silver, however the Yedan- 
tins speak of it, how can we account it as, in any wise, exist- 
ence ? And, further, it has been made patent, that, according 
to i^e Ved&ntins themselves, only from the standing point of 
practical existence is reality ascribable to the world ; wliich, 
from the standing point of true existence, is devoid of reality 
of every kind and degree. 

The Veddnta recognizes, as existent, an Ts'wara, maker of 
the world, all-wise, and all-powerful ; and souls, also, and 
their ignorance, their doing good and evil, their requital in 
Elysium and in Hell, and their transmigration. And, again, 
all these are regarded as non-existent, and as absolutely so. 
Neither are they, nor have they been, nor are they to be. 
Brahma alone exists, — ^without qualities, and eternal. All 
besides — fsVara, the world, and everything else, — ^has but 
a false existence, and owes its being to imagination by igno- 
rance. In very truth, it is nothing. Such, in a few words, 
is the creed of the Vedantins. 



CHAPTER 2. 

Surmtiary of the Veddnta System. 

Though the Vedantins allege, that, from the standing point 
of the true state of existence, Brahma alone is real, and all 
else is unreal, still, from the standing point of the practical 
state of existence, TsVara, souls, and the whole world, are real, 
that is to say, practically real, and distinct one from another.* 

^ And they have been distinct from all eternity. See the last Sanskrit 
extract in p. 35. 
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Their system^ therefore^ branches into two divisions; one of 
which has to do with |jhe practical state of existence, and the 
other, with ilie true state of existence. Great part of the first 
is seen in one or other of all i^e remaining Systems. Here, 
as in the Nydya and in the Yoga, we find an omniscient and 
omnipotent I's'wara, framer and ruler of the external worid.* 
Pretty much as in the S&nkhya, and in the Yoga, we also here 
find statements of the order in which the world was developed. 
Tliat whidii the S&ikhyas call nature, the Yeddntins call illu- 
sion, or ignorance. As for the internal organ, its affections, 
and many other articles, the Sankhya andtlie Yed&nta coincide 
to a large extent. In several particulars, however, they join 
issue. He that would acquaint himself fully with those parti- 
culars must have recourse to special treatises on the YedSn- 
ta. It is neither my desire, nor is it my intention, to treat the 
subject exhaustively; an examination of its essential features be- 
ing sufficient for my present purpose. Again, like the rest of the 
Systematists, the Ved&itins receive the Veda, the Puranas, 
&c., as authoritative. They believe, likewise, in good and 
bad works, and that, to receive the favourable and unfa- 

^gfViniiff llMl WX^l^m^^^Tti I STankara-A'cUrya^i Brah- 
matiitra-hMahya, I., 2 ; MS. « And thus the absenoe, from the standing point 
of true existence, of a Ruler and ruled is likew ise shown in iho I'^wara-^itd. 
***** But, from the standing point of practical existence, the Veda itself 
supports the notion of an I'^wara, &c., hy Uie words * This m the lord of aU ; 
this, the sovereign of all beings ; this, the protector of creatures ; this, the 
preserving bridge against the disruption of the worlds.*'* 

By the F sfwara-giid the Bhagavad-gitd is here meant ; the passage omitted, — 
two couplets, v., 14, 15,— being found there. In S'ankara's days the book 
now current under the title of I'sfwaragitd could not have existed. Its 
minute development of the Vedinta marks it, undeniably, as a recent com- 
position 
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vourable requital to which these give rise, souls must pass to 
Elysium and to Hell, and again and again take birth, and so 
forth. To animadvert on the errors of the Vedanta doctrines as 
confined to the practical state of existence, there is no need ; 
as I have refuted them, by inclusion, in what I have written 
touching the S^khya and the Nydya. 

But entirely different from anything as yet encountered is 
the doctrine of the Yed&ntins touching the true state of exist- 
ence, as they phrase it. And this doctrine is summarized in 
this half couplet : " Brahma is true ; the world is false ; the 
soul is Brahma himself, and nothing other."* As expanded and 
expounded by the advocates of the Ved&nta, this quotation im- 
ports as follows. Brahma alone — a spirit; essentially exis- 
tent, intelligence, and joy ;t void of all qualities J and of aU 

Who wrote this half-couplet is not known, though it is familiar to every 
Yed^ntin. Selected here for its conciseneBS in- expressing the substance of the 
Yed^nta, it serves as text to all that follows this second chapter. Preceding 
it is the line : 

** In half a couplet I will declare that which is set forth in millions of 
volumes.*' 

+ In Sanskrit, 8ai, ehU^ and Ananda, All three words have numerous syno- 
nymes. 

Chit, ehaitanya, &c., " intelligence," when applied to Brahma, are, as will 
be seen, equally deceptive with the bodha of the soul, professed in the Sdn- 
khya. Brahma, we shall discover, is utterly destitute of all intelligence to 
which the name can rationally be allowed. 

^5ftr ^nRRrfir^ii:^ii?TT ^^T^T^rrftr^' i veUnui-parihkdkh&y p. is. 

" For, in my system, Brahma is not proved to be a substance. Thou boldest, 
that a substance is the substrate of qualities, or a aamav&yi cause. But Brah- 
ma, being void of qualities, is not a substrate of qualities : nor is he a Mtna' 
vdyi cause ; inasmuch as samavdya is not established for an entity" 
See, for samavdya and 9amavdy%^ pp. 93-95. 
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acts* ill whom there is no consciousness such as is denoted by 
" I," ^' thou," and " it ;"t who apprehends no person, or thing, 
nor is apprehended of any ; J who is neither parviscient nor om- 



'* Brahma is without parts, devoid of action, tranquil, irreproachable, emo- 
tionless." 

This line is from the Swetdafwatara Upanishad, See the Bibliotheca Indica, 
Vol. VII., p. 370. 

f In the annexed passage, isolated spirit, t. e., spirit abstracted from all 
adjuncts originated by ignorance, such as the imagining the world, and so 
forth, is characterized : 

t[nri^ ^^ '^ w«iaii^T^^ H^cT u 

^fV| I Toga-vdsishtha, p. 107 of the Calcutta edition of 1851. 
** As would be the pure essence of light, if all that is illuminated thereby y — as 
space, the earth, and ether, — were non-existent ; so becomes the isolation of 
the pure-esaenced beholder, when the objects of apprehension — the three 
worlds, thou, and I, — all ranish into nothingness." 

By ** beholder" is meant knower, or apprehender. We have seen how the 
S^nkhyas attempt to justify their application of this term to their purtuha ; 
and we shall soon see how the Ved^ntins endeavour to make good its applica- 
bility to Brahma. Both the purusha and Brahma are, really, unintelligent. 

Vijnana Bhikshu, in citing this passage in the Sdnkhpa-pravaehana-bhdshya, 
p. 97| draws on a production notoriously ultra-monistio : but he has there to do 
with a point on which the Sdnkhya and the Vedtfnta are quite agreed. On 
that occasion there was no room for misconstruction at his hands. 

The Yoga-vdifishtha, though considered as the work of Vtflmfki, and as a 
supplement to his Rdmdyana, was doubtless composed subsequently to the 
full development of the system of S'ankara A'chtfrya. 

X That Brahma apprehends no one and nought, will be proved in the fifth 
chapter. That he is apprehended by no one follows from the position, that 
all apprehension is an affection of the internal organ ; and Brahma, it is 
asserted, never comes within the cognisance of such affection. Even the 
affection in the form of "I am Brahma, essentially existent, intelligence, 
and joy," which immediately precedes emancipation, does not cognize Brah- 
ma, bnt only removes the ignorance that hides him. See the Veddnta- 
sdrUf pp. 21-23. Indeed, that which is then cognized is not the true Brahma, 
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niscient ; neither parvipotent nor omnipotent* ; who has neither 
beginning nor end ; immutable and indefectible — ^is the true 
. entity. All besides himself, the entire universe, is false, that 
is to say, is nothing whatsoever. Neither has it ever existed, 
nor does it now exist, nor will it exist at any time future. 

but only his shadow, the nearest approximation to him that is apprehen- 
sible, on any terms, or at any time, by one destined to be liberated, or actu- 
ally liberated. Hence, when the Ved^ntins affirm, that Brahma is inappre- 
hensible and ineffiible, their meaning is not like our own, when we use 
such language regarding God. We mean, that God cannot wholly, they, 
that Brahma cannot at all, be known or described. Nothing, it is said, 
that comes, or that can come, within the scope of apprehension, is in any 
wise Brahma. 

* Both IVwara and the Boul are held to be ignorance-imagined and false. 
See the note at p. 157. Of the same character are all their attributes ; the 
omniscience, omnipotence, &c. of the former, and the parviscience, paryipotence, 
&c. of the latter. These attributes, cannot, therefore, appertain to Brahma. 

** Parviscient" and ** parvipotent" literally translate the technical expressions 
alpajna and alpasfaktimcU. 

jr^ j From the Sarikahepa-s driraka, MS. "'He is the all-knowing 
lord; I am a pitiful creature; this ia the world, wonderful in expansion. 
That such conceptions should arise in the mind of one whose inner eye is 
blinded by darkness, is no matter of amazement." 

That Brahma does not possess omniscience, omnipotence, &c. will, further, 
be plain to any one who will read, in almost any body of Vedtfnta doctrine, 
the elucidation of the utterance " That art thou," tat twam asi, one of the 
twelve *' great sentences." 

The preceptor of the Ved^nta, intending to instruct his pupil, that he is 
one with Brahma, is obliged, by reason that Brahma is inexpressible by 
language, to teach him, that he is one with I Vwara, an object apprehensible, 
and the entity that is nearest to Brahma the inapprehensible ; and a being lift- 
ed far above humanity, as not being liable to misapprehend. The pupil is 
to think of I'rfwara as shorn of all attributes, and of himself as wanting all 
his own. The residual part of I 'e^wara, and that of himself,— Brahma in both 
cases,- he is to consider as unified. This also evinces, that the characteristics 
which severally contradistinguish IVwara and the soul do not belong to the 
essence of Brahma. 
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And the soul is one with Brahma, Such is the doctrine of 
the Vedinta regarding the true state of existence ; and it is 
denominated non-dualistic, as rejecting the notion of any- 
second true entity. 

And here some one may ask, how it is, that, if the external 
world is nothing, it presents itself as existing ; and why it is, 
that, if the soul be Brahma, it is not aware of the fact, and, 
more than this, endures various miseries. Th^ answer which 
the Vedantins give to this is, that it is all due to the power of 
ignorance. This point I shall now enter upon with somewhat 
of detail. 

The Veddntins assert, that the external world originates 
from ignorance ; in other words, it is all actually Brahma, 
but, by reason of ignorance, appears to us as the world. Just 
so, a rope lying in certain circumstances may be mistaken, 
by a man, for a snake. He calls it a snake, it not being 
so, however, but a rope : and so one may speak of the snake 
and the rope as being one. And yet it is not meant, that the 
rope has actually undergone a change, or has turned into a 
snake : it is a snake merely in semblance. As the rope is to 
the snake, so is Brahma to the world. When, therefore, the 
Vedantins declare, that the world is Brahma, their meaning is 
not, that Brahma is actually transformed into the world, but 
that, in point of fact, the world is no entity ; only Brahma 
presents himself as if the world. To use their technical phra- 
seology, the world's existence is not its own, but Brahma's. 
Hence they designate Brahma as the illusory-material cause 
of the world. He is not really a material cause, as clay is 
of the jar which is made out of it, but a substrate, ap the rope 
is to the snake, or as nacre is to silver, in the stock illustra- 
tions of the system under description. The existence, the 
apparent existence, of the snake and of the silver depends 
on the existence of the rope and the nacre ; and yet these 
are not in reality transmuted, respectively, into a snake and 
into silver. Such is the explanation of the term illusory- 
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material cause. As for illusion, or ignorance, in it we have 
the world's material cause,* and, from it, the world's name 



* According fco this, the world is the vivarta, or illusory effect, of Brahma, 
and the parindma, or eyolation^ of illusios, m&yd. These two expressions, as 

denoting acts, are thus explained : trftl^B'rHt «TI 5R ^tTT^rffW^TfTT- 

Veddnia-paribhSLsftd, p. 11. ''Evolution is the production of an effect which 
has the same ]^ind of existence as its material cause. Illusory generation is 
the production of an effect which has an existence different in kind from that 
of its material, t. e., iUusory-material, cause." 

It is stated, that some Ved^ntins formerly maintained Brahma to be the 
material cause of the world. But, from the time of S'ankara A'ch^rya, the 
dominant school of the Yed^nta has held, that Brahma is the world's illusory- 
material oaose. 

** Let it not be said, that, if, of two heterogeneous things, one may be 
a material cause^ and the other a material effect, then Brahma himself may 
be the material cause of the world. For this, Brahma as a material cause 
IS admitted for such in the sense of his being the substrate in misapprehension, 
of the world, i. «., the substrate of the world, the object misapprehended : since 
that material causativity which consists in evolving is impossible in Brahma ; 
he being without parts. Thus, then, the established doctrine is, that the 
evolutional material cause of the world is illusion, not Brahma." 

S'ankara A'ch^rya often interprets literally those passages of the XJpanishads, 
&c., which seem to speak of Brahma as the world's evolutional material cause ; 
but he prefers to understand them as setting forth the view which, since his 
time has generally, if not universally, been adopted by VediCntins. S'ankara's 

opinion may be learned from what follows : IfiT 4J|l|i4(V(^^xf^t 
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and form. Agreeably to the Vedanta, of these five, existence, 
intelligence, joy, name, and form, the first three belong to 
Brahma, and the other two to illusion.* The existence, intel- 



JfJS f%ft?^er Xf^ WfK^TJ^ I Commentary on the AUateya-upa- 
nishad: Bibliotheca Indica^ Yo\y II, pp. 175, 176. '"A carpenter, or 
similar artificer, possessed of material, constructs a house, or the like. This 
is all right, or intelligible. But how can the spirit, which ia without material, 
create the worlds ?* This is no valid objection. Like the foam, a thin^ 
developed, nxittiThg potentially in water, the universe can exist in its mate- 
rial cause, known as pure spirit, formless, and undeveloped. Therefore, 
it is not incongruous to think, that the omniscient, himself the material cause 
of names and forms, should create the universe. Otherwise, and preferably : 
as a dexterous juggler without material produces himself as it were another 
self travelling in the air, so the omniscient Deva, or Ftwara, being omnipoteot 
and great in illusion, creates himself as it were another self in the form of 
the universe." 

6uch is the construction put, by S ankara and by all his discipular successors, 
on texts of the Hindu scriptures where Brahma is mentioned as a material 
cause. And to this construction the Veddntins are constrained, as they would 
render consistent either their own tenets or the CJpanishads themselves. For 
the Upanishads again and again describe Brahma as being without parts, 
and as unchangeable ; and this notion would be contravened by that of his 
being an evolutional material cause. Such being the case, in disputing with 
Yed^ntins now-a-days, one will gain nothing by indicating to them, that the 
prevailing doctrines of their school are out of harmony with those which ob- 
tained of yore. Their own doctrines, they will reply, do not conflict with 
those of their predecessors, but only unfold and supplement them. One may 
find, in the Upanishads, passages inculcating, that the world is an evolution 
from illusion, and many such things fiirourable to the position, that Brahma is 
the world's illusory-material cause only ; and the pandits will urge, and per- 
haps justly, that, in arriving at their conclusions, they but use dififerent texts 
for mutual explanation. 

* ^f% wfir fsRT ifxt ^w "TsfwiniirR i 
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ligence, and joy, which appear to be found in all things in the 
universe, are from Brahma, the illusory-material cause of the 
universe ; as the existence of nacrine silver is from nacre, 
the illusory-material cause of the fancied silver. Name and 
form, appertaining to the universe and its contents, are from 
illusion, the world's material cause.* 

The inconsistency and fatuity of the Vedanta, on the point 
under discussion, are most bewildering to the reader. In the 
first place he will enquire what is the nature of illusion, also 
called ignorance. If, he will say, it is that by reason of 
which the unreal world presents itself as real, — after the man- 
ner of nacre appearing to be silver, — it must be misconcep- 
tion : and how can this be the world's material cause ? And, 
if it be a material cause, and if the world was made out of it, 
as ajar is made of clay, why are the name and form of the 
world said to be false ? I reply, that the difficulty thus ex- 
pressed is incapable of solution. The Vedantins are herein 
most inconsistent. In some respects their " ignorance" looks 
like misconception ; and still they will not name it so, but the 
cause of misconception, f nay, of the whole world : for they 
describe it as being, like the Sankhya " nature," a complex 

** There are five parts predicable : is^ appears, is delightsome, form, and name. 
The first three are of Brahma ; the remaining two, of illusion." 

This couplet is cited anonymously in the Ved&nta-paribhdshd, p. 36. 
Jagad-riipam is there given, erroneously, for mdyd-rdpam. 

* The, Vedantins, when they speak of existence and joy as appearing in 
external things, are intelligible ; since those things are apprehended as ex- 
istent, and are supposed to minister delight. But how can intelligence 1)e said 
to appear in all external things, as in a jar, for instance ? The explanation 
of our philosophers is, that, inasmuch as such things appear, their appearing 
is a sign that they are connected with intelligence. Thus : lErS*! W^ Hd\ 

WIUJT^l^ I Veddnta-paribhdthd T^. B5. << The conventional expressions 
' A jar is,* * A jar appears,' * A jar is desirable,' &c., are also from imagining 
oneness, with the jar, oi Brahma, — existent, intelligence, and joy." 
t This will be shown in the seventh chapter. 
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of the three gunas^ and the world's material cause.* Fur- 
thermore, they denominate it the power of fs'wara.f These 
assertions of theirs have little congruity with each other. 

Another perplexity is offered to the reader, in their compa- 
rison of Brahma and the world to nacre and to nacrine sil- 
ver severally. That comparison, he must of necessity think, 
could not be intended, by the Vedantins, to be taken in its 
strict literality. For they cannot mean, he will say, that the 
ignorant mistake Brahma for the world, just as a man labour- 
ing under misapprehension mistakes nacre for silver. Brah- 
ma, he will object, is invisible : how, then, can he become 
an object of visiqn, and be mistaken for the world ? Moreover, 
though a man who takes nacre for silver misconceives, yet 
the form before his eyes is not a false form, but that of nacre, 
or, rather, nacre itself. Similarly, if it be held, that " ignorant" 
men take Brahma to be the world, though their so taking him 
would be a mistake, it must likewise be believed, that this 
world, visible, tangible, unintelligent, and changeable, is 
Brahma ; in other words, that Brahma has these qualities. 
Let it be granted, that the name of the world is false ; still, 
how can its form be so ? 

Difficulties such as these would certainly suggest them- 
selves to a person of discrimination ; and they are insoluble. 
At the same time it is true, that the comparison lately men- 
tioned is adduced in Vedanta treatises of the highest credit, 
and with the design that its literal import should be accept- 
ed. J We find it asserted there, that, when a man mistakes 



Vedanta-'parihhdtihB.^ p. 36.^ "These elements are composed of the three 
gunae, because effects of illusion, t^Ml/ composed of the three gunaa." 

t See the Ved&nta-adray p. 4 ; where, in a citation from some Upanishad, 
illusion (m&yBi) — termed a/ndna in the text-book — is denominated d^i^d^ma- 
sdktif " the proper power of Deva^ or T'sfioara,^* 

X To the objection, that Brahma, not being an object of vision, cannot be ' 
mistaken for the visible world, this reply is returned by the Ved^ntin : "if ^ 
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nacre for silver, false silver is actually produced over the nacre. 
The nacre is the substrate of the silver, and is called its illu- 
sory-material cause ; while ignorance is said to be its mate- 
rial cause. Analogously, in the estimation of the Ved^ntins, 
Brahma is universally diffused ; and over portions of him, the 
world, a thing of falsity, is actually produced :* Brahma is 

"^t^TT^Sf^ ITTITJ WCe4Tgr«|CI«C^r?[ I Veddnta-paribhdMf p, 18. 
«* • How can Brahma, the colourless, be the object of visual or other perception V 
Let not this be asked : for colour and such other thingSf though colourless, 
are objects of perception." 

It is a maxim of all the Hindu schools, that qualities have themselves no 
qualities ; and hence colour is colourless. Therefore, implies the writer here 
cited, if the possession of colour were a condition indispensable to perceptibility, 
colour would be invisible. Sophistry such as this could scarcely be matched. 
But the objector,^ probably a Naiy«Cyika, who is thus answered, maintains, that 
the condition specified holds only in respect of substance, not in respect of qua- 
lity ; for quality is perceived through substance. To this it is rejoined, that 
Brahma is denied to be substantial, and that, consequently, the condition 
does not apply to him. And again, though it were granted, that Brahma 
is substantial, still, like time, which also wants colour, he could be the object 
of visual and other perception. How time can be such an object, the Ved^n- 
tin only knows. 

* In the Veddnta-paribhdihd, p. 6, we read, that, in perception, the object 
perceived becomes non-dififerent from the subject of right notion ; but that, 
in inference, &c., the object does not become so. The author's explanation 
is this. Non-difference from the subject of right notion does not here mean 
oneness with it, but the non-possession of an existence distinct from that of 
such subject. To exemplify : since a jar is imagined in the intelligence 
which is appropriated to it, the very existence of the jar-appropriated intelli- 
gence, — technically called the object-intelligence, — is the existence of the 
jar. For it is not admitted, that the existence of an imagined thing differs 

from that of its substrate : <T^Tf? I "^^TT^J ^I^f^'^'^cT'^^- 

^ftcT^lTT^T ^«l"^irT^nT I Thus it is shown how the object of 
perception is non>different from the object-intelligence. It remains to show 
how that object becomes non-different from the intelligence which is the 
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its substrate, and its illusory-material cause ; and ignorance 
is its material cause. The world, thus, is false ; and, there- 



subject of right notion. Intelligence appropriated to the internal organ is call- 
ed the subject of right notion. When an organ of sense, as the eye, impinges 
upon an object, the internal organ is said to evolve, to be emitted through 
the eye, to betake itself to the object, and to be transformed into its shape. 
This transformed portion of the internal organ is known as an affection . 
Vide ut avupra, p. 4. Along with the internal organ the intelligence thereto 
appropriated is produced to the object perceived ; that is to say, as the 
dimensions of that organ are amplified by the evolution, which remains 
continuous with the source of evolution, so increase the limits^ of the intelli- 
gence appropriated to the organ in question : for intelligence being assumed 
as all-pervadiog, it cannot be said, literally, to have motion. On a jar being 
brought within a house, the jar-appropriated ether and the house-appro- 
priated ether become one ; they being supposed distinct, so long as the jar 
was outside of the house. Similarly, when the internal organ reaches its 
object, the intelligence appropriated to that organ becomes one with the 
object-intelligence; and, since the object is non-different from the object- 
intelligence, it becomes one with the intelligence appropriated to the internal 
organ, which intelligence is the subject of right notion. This does not, how- 
ever, take place in inference ; for, inasmuch as, there, the object does not 
come into contact with an organ of sense, the internal organ is not thought 
to be drawn out to that object through an organ of sense. Consequently, as 
the intelligence appropriated to the internal organ does not reach the spot 
occupied by the object-intelligence, the two do not become one ; nor does the 
object of inference become non-different from the subject of right notion. 

From this it is plain, that a portion of Brahma, a portion designated as 
object-intelligence, is considered, by the VedcCntins, to be external to the 
beholder, and to take up a determinate space ; in which portion of Brahma 
ajar, for instance, is imagined, through ignorance, to exist. In this exempli- 
fication, Brahma and the jar are precisely analogous to nacre and the silver 
for which it is mistaken. 

Corresponding language will be found in the Vedanta-parilhdskdy p. 11 ; 
where it is expressed, that it is not the whole of intelligence that serves as 
substrate to apparent silver, but only so much of it as is appropriated to the 
present nacre. 

Thoagh nacre is, in a certain sense, viewed as the substrate of nacrine 
silver, yet Brahma also, the substrate of everything practical and apparent, 
is so, and in a truer sense, by virtue of his being the sole veritable entity. 

It should never for a moment be forgotten, that, with the Yed^nUns, 
intelligence always means Brahma. 

2 B 
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fore, so are its name and form. Its existence in one way Is 
false, and, in another way, is true : the former, when it is 
viewed as the world ; the latter, when it is viewed sa Brah- 
ma.* Hence the Ved6iitins maintain, that the world is false ; 
and, at the same time, that it is identical with Brahma, inas- 
much as it is Brahma himself that, owing to ignorance, ap- 
pears as the world. 

As on all other topics, so on that of the nature of soul, the 
Ved&nta doctrine presents a variety of opinions. The princi- 
pal, of which all the rest are modifications, are these two.f 
Some say, that a portion of Brahma, or of the pure spirit, 
appropriated to the internal organ, constitutes the soul;$ 
others, that it is a reflexion of Brahma in the internal organ. § 
It will be made evident, in the sequel, that, on close examina- 
tion, the internal organ, taken by itself, is found to possess, in the 
tenets of the Ved&itins, those characteristics which are refer- 
rible to the soul, and by which we recognize the soul as such. 

* If it be asked, whether the existence apprehended in such a cognition 
as " A jar is" be that which belongs to Brahma, and is true, or that which 
belongs to the world, and is &lRe ; the Ved^ntin's answer is twofold, accord- 
ing to two several theories. The first theory is, that it is Brahma's true 
existence which is there cognized ; the second, that it is the world's false 
existence. See the two passages from the Veddnta-paribhdahd, cited at p. 171* 

t Named, respectiyely, avachchhinna-vdda and pratihimba-vdda, 

J The Sanskrit is: ^ft ^TI?? ^^PfTJ'BIRI^^f^ W^T^ I 
Ved&nta-paribhdshd, p. 8. 

Vitddnta-paribhSishd, p. 41, The tasya, " his," refers to the pure Brahma, 
mentioned just previously. 

The theory of reflexion is to be understood in its strict material literality. 
This appears from the subjoined objection and its answer : "if 'Bf ifXT- 

?nw I ^ftiftr^T^tTT ^xr^ yf?rf^^^^rrr i /wa, p. 42. 

'' ' A reflexion of Brahma, he being colourless, cannot be ; for it, a reflexion, is 
seen of that only which has colour.' Let not this be asserted ; since a re- 
flexion is seen of colour, itself colourless." 
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The views in question, of what makes up the soul, are always 
inenicated as just described; and yet the importation into 
them of the Brahma-element, or reflexion of Brahma, is alto- 
gether deceptive. And this Brahma-element, or the reflexion 
of Brahma, it is taught, is not the adjective part of the soul, 
but its substantive part. This opinion the Ved&ntins, build- 
ing on a maxim which will be cited in the fifth chapter, and 
recurred to in the seventh, believe themselves justified in en- 
tertaining. 

When these theories, as has been said, are thoroughly scru- 
tinized, the soul turns out to be the internal organ. And, if 
it be so, or even if it be a reflexion of Brahma, can it be one 
with him? The answer, in consonance with Vedanta no- 
tions, to this interrogatory will be seen in the seventh chapter. 

With reference to the soul, the Ved&ntins hold, that, though 
it is Brahma, yet, being subject to illusion, or ignorance, it has 
forgotten its true nature, and, looking upon the internal organ 
and the body as real, and identifying itself with them, consi- 
ders itself to be man, or the like. And, although all things 
in vicissitudinous life are false, from ignorance soul thinks 
them true, and calls some of them mine, and the rest others', 
and imagines that some things make it happy, and that others 
render it miserable. It being thus, there arise, in the soul, 
desire and aversion, in consequence of which it engages in 
good works and in bad. Afterwards, to receive the requital 
of those works, it has to pass to Elysium, or to Hell, and to 
take birth repeatedly. All these experiences and mutations 
are, to be sure, false :* but, nevertheless, they seem to it as 
true ; and hence is all its wretchedness. 

" The body, Elysium, Hell, and so both bondage and liberation, are but 
mere imagination. What, then, have I, essentially intelligence, to do with 
themr 
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Again, the Yed&Dtins, like the other Systematists, main- 
tain, that the soul has been, from all eternity, in the bondage 
of illusion. They do not say, that illusibn, or ignorance, 
came into being at some particular period, and took the soul 
captive. For, if it thus had origin, it would be necessary to 
assign a cause of its origin ; and, besides, even after being 
emancipated, it might, in consequence of the production of 
some new ignorance, incur jeopardy of being taken , captive 
afresh. On this ground they allege, that illusion has ex- 
isted from beyond all duration of time, * and that, coetem- 
ally with it, the soul has been enthralled, and will thus 
continue until emancipated. But how islhis notion, that il- 
lusion has always existed, reconcilable with the position, that, 
besides Brahma, one without a second, nothing ever has been, 
or is, or is to be ? What, further, becomes of the position, 
that Brahma is, in his nature, eternally pure, intelligent, and 
free ? For the soul is Brahma, and yet, having been in bond- 
age to illusion from all eternity, is impure and unintelligent. 
With a view to repel these objections, the Vedantins declare, 
that illusion is a thing of so peculiar a character, that at once ' 
neither does it exist nor does it not exist. It cannot be said 
to be, inasmuch as it does not possess true existence. On the 
other hand, it cannot be said not to be, inasmuch as it possesses 
the existence called apparent, f This is what they mean in 



This couplet was supplied by a learned Ved^ntin, and was referred, by him, 
to the Ashtdvakra-gitd, second canto. 

* See the first foot-note at p. 35. 

t Practical and apparent existence, it has been shown, do not at all differ 
from each other, as regards reality, or falsity. Hence, it is all one, in effect, 
whether the Ved^ntiDS call a thing practical, or whether they call it apparent. 
The author confesses, that he has seen no passage to support him in classing 
illusion among apparent objects ; nor would he spontaneously have thought of 
thus classing it. The authority of an eminent Yed^ntin led him to take the 
view here assumed as correct. The &ct, that illusion never comes into play 
in practical transactions, may have induced the Vedantins to consider it as 
apparent. 
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8a3ring, that " Illusion cannot be set forth as being either ex- 
istent or non-existeni"* By this device they would preserve 
intact the dogma of non-duality, and also make out Brahma 
to be, in his nature, ever pure, intelligent, and free, and at 
the same time would account for the thraldom of the soul, 
and its consequent round of trials. For illusion, though it 
has apparent existence, has not really real existence ; and so 
the dogma of monism suffers no injury. Again, though il- 
lusion has not really real existence, yet it possesses appa- 
rent existence ; and so it is capable of taking the soul captive. 
And again, the Veddntins say, that, as illusion is only ap- 
parent, so the soul's being fettered is practical ; that is, as 
illusion is false, so the soul's being fettered is likewise false. 
Neither was the soul ever actually fettered, nor is it now fet- 
tered, nor has it to be emancipated.! 

* ^"^Pf g f Ki^jfjl^r^J^S I ^^^j^ I Ved&nta-idra, p. 4. 

This couplet is cited, as from the A'ditya-purdna, by Vijn^na Bhikshu, in 
the Yoga-varttiha-hMshya ; MS., fol, 79, verso, 

"Illusion is, by nature, neither a nonentity, nor an entity, nor, indeed, both*-—— • / 
combined. It is not describable either as existent or as non-existent : it is 
false, and it is eternal." 

These verses are from the Viveka-ehUddmani, which is ascribed to S'ankara 
A'phirya. 

" The foolish groundlessly imagine in the true entity, i: e., Brahma, bondage 
and emancipation, which appertain to the intellect, or tntemaZ organ, here; 
as they attribute the veil before the eyes, caused by clouds, to the sun itself, 
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Accordingly, I warn my readers against being misled by the 
notions, so prevalent among the vulgar, that, according to the 
Vedanta, Brahma was once void of qualities, and then, assu- 
ming them, made the world : and that some small portion of 
the pure Brahma parted from him, got deluded by illusion, and 
then became souls ; which souls, when they free themselves 
from illusion, will be united to Brahma; &c. &c The teachers 
of the Ved&nta do not allege, that Brahma was once void of 
qualities, and subsequently, taking them upon him, formed 
the universe ; but they allege, that to be without them has ever 
distinguished him', and ever will distinguish him. * Equally, his 
possession of qualities, and his operating the origin, continuance, 
destruction, &c. of the world, are from everlasting; for herein 

under the idea, thai the eun is darkened ; for that, Brahma ^ is intelligence 
secondlesa, unaffected by aught, and indefectible." 

^* Oeatruotion is not, nor, again, origination ; nor is any bonnd, or, yet, 
taking measures to be liberated; nor is there any aspirant after emancipation, 
or any one emancipated. Such is the truth." 

The second of these couplets occurs, as of his own composition, in what 
passes for the commentary of Gaudapada on the MdndHkya-upaniehad, See 
the Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. VIII., p. 432. 

ffT^ff^i^ w^ra^fTT^ ift^^isflnf ^^w^FHiT cn^nf'J u^:^- 

IIMtI: I Veddnta-paribhdshd, p. 47. " Though emancipation, Brahma him- 
self, already has place, yet the mistaking it for non-existent can account for 
taking action to bring it about." 

Mark the fallacy of this. Spirit, ever emancipated, and free from bondage, 
is likewise ever warranted from misapprehension, an affection of the internal 
organ, which organ is unemancipated from eternity to eternity. In this 
misreasoning, and in the language in which it is couched, the Veddntins and 
the S^nkhyas are completely at unity. 

* See the passage cited at p. 35. Among the six things there reckoned 
as beginningless, the pure Brahma is included. Often in most Veddnta 
writers, but with especial frequency in the works of S'ankara A'chirya, the 
epithet of ** ever and essentially pure, intelligent, and free," nitya-s^uddha- 
buddha-muhta-aiDabh&vam, is found applied to Brahma. 

Buddha is here metonymioal ; since, in strictness, Brahma is held to be 
bodha, " intelligence," — not ** intelligent." 
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the Vedanta is consentient with the other Systems. But his 
haying no qualities is true (pdramdrthika)y and his having 
qualities is practical. The former is really real : whereas the 
other is not so ; it arising' simply from the imputation, by 
the ignorant, to Brahma, of what does not belong to him. 
Nor is it asserted, that, at some period, a part of Brahma was 
separated off, fell into the snare of illusion, and became 
soul. The accredited doctrine is, that neither Brahma nor 
any portion* of him can ever be truly beguiled by illu- 
«ion. t And yet the soul has always been what it is, distinct from 
Brahma, t and has always been ensnared by illusion, or igno- 
rance, coeval with itself. Nevertheless, the soul is Brahma, and 

* Pure Brahma, it is maintained, is without parts. In the Mdndukya- 
upanukadf Brahma is spoken of as of four parts ; three, as the soul fjiv&tman), 
which experiences three states, those of waking, dreaming, and sleeping in- 
sensibly ; and one, as pure Brahma. A'nanda Giri thus introduces two 
sentences of S'ankara A'chtfrya, where commenting on the passage adverted to. 

^firnr^ l W^oirif%^ I Bmiotkeea Jndica, Vol. VIIL, p. 340. 
" Of the impartite spirit not even two portions can be predicated; still less, 
four. This is meant by 'How,* ^e. Though, in truth, U has not four por- 
tions, still an imaginary quaternion of portions, consisting partly of means and 
partly of end, is not incongruous. With this in view, the first portion of 
Brahma is etymologized as follows : * He says,' &c." 

t Were it otherwise, Brahma would be changeable ; and, in the Ved^uta, 
he is esteemed to be unchangeable. 

W^ftr ^T sftW^J I Veddnta-par^hdsU, p. 32. "And this mutual 
non-existence, or non-identity, when its substrate is originated, is itss^f 
originated ; as the non-identity of cloth in a jar. If the substrate is beginning- 
less, so is the non-identity ; as that of Brahma in the soul, or that of the 
soul in Brahma.'* 
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always has been so ; and wherever it is found called a part of 
Brahma^ such language is used only from the standing point 
of practical existence. Strictly speaking, the soul, in the 
sense in which it is Brahma, is not so merely as a part of him, 
but as the whole ; and, in the sense in which it is not Brahma, 
it is no part of Brahma regarded as a whole, but is entirely dis- 
tinct from him. Nay, rather than speak of it as being distinct 
from Brahma, it ought to be said, simply, that it is not Brah- 
ma. For, from the aspect from which it is not Brahma, 
Brahma does not exist at all : and how, then, can it be spoken 
of as distinct from Brahma ? The case is Uke that of nacrine 
silver, when thought to be genuine silver : it not being, to the 
beholder, nacre at all ; wherefore he will not say, that it is dis- 
tinct from nacre. In the i^ame way, pure Brahma, contem- 
plated from the standing point of practical existence, has no 
existence whatever : there is no Brahma, except him that has 
qualities, or I's'wara, the maker of the wodd ; to which are to 
be added the world and souls, all quite separate one from ano- 
ther. From that point of view it is, then, wrong to speak of 
the soul as being separate from the pure Brahma. Therefore, 
though the soul, from the standing point of practical exist- 
ence, has always existed as soul, from the standing point of 
true existence, it has always been veritably Brahma. And, 
though the soul has always been Brahma, yet neither to Brah- 
ma, nor to any part of him, has there ever attached, or can 
there ever attach, in any way, the least ignorance or alterability. 
Evermore, in his nature, does he remain altogether pure, in- 
telligent, and free. 

From all this it will be patent to the reader, that the Ved&n- 
tin not only holds the ignorance-imagined world, ^d its maker, 
I's'wara, to be practical and false, but maintains, also, that the 
imaginer of the world and of its maker, namely, ignorance, is 
apparent and false. The imagining the world and its maker 
is that which makes soul to be soul ; and hence the soul, as soul, 
is practical and false : the one Brahma, in his nature ever pure, 
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intelligent, and free, alone is true. If, then, it be asked, how 
it can be, that the soul has, from all eternity, been in captivity 
to igqorance, and yet is Brahma ; he being, however, unchan- 
geably pure : the answer is, that, assuredly, it cannot be ; only 
the misguided Vedantins think that it can. Ignorance, by 
reason of which the soul, the world, and I's'wara appear, 
according to them, to exist, they believe to be false, that is, 
to be nothing ; and, of course, there is nothing that can de- 
rive impurity or change to Brahma. This will be clearly ex- 
plained, over and over again, in coming chapters; and so it 
is unnecessary to dwell on it further on this occasion. And it 
is highly material that the reader should take notice, that the 
tenet of the falseness of ignorance is the very key-stone of the 
Ved&nta, and must never be lost from view for a single mo- 
ment. In constantly recurring to it, as I do in this book, I 
may be supposed to lay myself open to the charge of tedious 
and useless repetition. The tenet referred to is, however, not 
only one of paramount moment, but also difficult to grasp 'and 
to retain ; and, if it be not mastei^fed, the Veddnta is impos- 
sible to be understood. 

Further, I would beg the reader to believe, that the Ve- 
d&nta, however perspicuously expounded, is most bewildering. 
Some of my own coimtrymen, and foreigners, in particular, if 
they read what I write, may conclude, as the result of a hasty 
glance, that I have set down many things without having 
grounds for them, and that I have spun enigmas out of my 
own brains. All such I entreat to avoid a hasty judgment, 
and to go through my volume patiently and attentively. They 
will then, I suspect, change their minds. If, in one place 
where it is looked for, my authority for a statement be found 
wanting, it will be seen produced elsewhere, and more appropri- 
ately ; and, if I do not solve all objections as fast as they arise, 
still I trust, that a careful perusal of my entire treatise will 
leave few doubts undispelled. 

And now I wish to mention one or two things that are very 

2 c. 
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likely to oocur to foreigners who give their attention to the Ve-*- 
d&nta and the other Hindu Systems, In the first pli^ee, th^e 
are many expressions, in the treatises on these systems, the 
precise sense of which they will not apprehend ; and, in the 
second place, when they come upon glaring absurdities and 
incongruities, reftising to see them in their true light, they will 
give them such a turn as to render everything most reasonable 
and excellent. Whoso would acquaint himself with the philo- 
sophical opinions peculiar to a strange country, should by no 
means content himself with simply reading a book or two, whe- 
ther by himself, or with aid, and then at once set to theorizing 
about them. If he wishes to understand those opinions really 
and thoroughly, he must apply himself perseveringly, for se- 
veral years, to the study of works in which they are set forth ; 
and he must mix familiarly with the people who profess them, 
until, by frequent converse, he learns how those people are 
affected and influenced by their views; and he must hear 
them.speak about them without constraint, and spontaneously. 
In short, he must, as it were, become one of themselves ; 
and then, and not till then, can he certify himself, that he has 
actually got at the true purport and import of their belief. 
Leaving this digression, I shall address myself to what re- 
mains to be said on the Vedanta doctrine of the soul. 

According to the Vedantius, when the soul, bound by 
Illusion, becomes convinced, that the world is false, and that 
itself is Brahma, existent, intelligence, and joy, it escapes 
from further vicissitude, and realizes Brahmahood. But, 
even after the acquisition of this knowledge, the soul has to 
tenant the body, till it exhausts the experience of its fructes- 
cent works ; and so long it cannot evade happiness and mi- 
sery. This experience exhausted, it obtains disembodied iso- 
lation, plenary emancipation. In thus determining, the Ve- 
d&nta is in unison with all the other Systems ; and also in 
prescribing purity of intellect as indispensable to emancipative 
knowledge. This purity is the fruit of good works, such as 
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repetition of sacred names, austerities, and pilgrimage, kept 
up during several births.* In order to gaining emancipative 
knowledge, the practice of devotion likewise is prescribed. The 
accounts of fs'wara, found in the Pur&nas and other books, 
as that he assumed the forms of Vishnu, S'iva, &c., and achie- 
ved various actions, are also respected by the Vedintins ;t 
who, again, hold it proper to go through the sacrifices and 
other ceremonies enjoined in the Veda. They declare, how- 
ever, like the other Systematists, that, if a man estranges 
himself from the world, and gives himself wholly to spiritual 
studies and exercises, and becomes an ascetic, he must desist 
from all ritualism. Still they do not impugn the ceremonial 
portion of the Veda as folly. Notwithstanding the ritual re- 
nunciation of the ascetic, as has been mentioned, it is not 
deemed improper for him to engage in mental devotion ad- 
dressed to Vishiju, Mahddeva, and other first-class deities, 
forms of fs'wara. Whoever, therefore, hearing, that the Ve- 
dantins believe in Brahma without qualities, infer, that they 
reject Vishnu, S'iva, and the rest of the pantheon, and that 
they discountenance idolatry and such things,, and that they 
count the Puranas and similar writings false, labours under 
gross error. J Regarded fi'om the standing point of practical 



^^<Hrt ft'f^^T* \ VeddTUa-paribhdshdf p. 49. "And this right 

apprehension is ohtainahle hy one after elimination of sin ; and this elimination 
results from performance o{good works. Thus is the connexion, mediately, 
of works with right apprehension." 

^TTUT^^^ ^r^f^W^^'Sl^jf^il^^I^cit H^$ I Veddnta- 
paribh&shdf p. 9. ** And this supreme I'l^wara, though one, yet, because of the 
difference between the gujias, — goodness, passion, and darkness, — belonging to 
illusion, his, Ts^wara^s, associate, receives the appellations of Brahm^, Vishnu, 
Mahei^wara, &c." ^, 

t S'ankara A'ch^rya, while engaged in refuting the Bh^gavatas, confines 
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existence, these are all real and authoritative. From the stan- 
ding point of true existence, all things, including even the 
Upanishads, the source of the Ved4nta faith, are looked upon 
as false. Such are the leading dogmas of the Vedanta. 



CHAPTER 3. 

Examination of tJie Vedanta Views concerning the Supreme 

Spirit. 

The first article of the Vedanta creed, as it has been given, 
is, that " Brahma is true." However, the Vedantins, in denying 
all qualities to him, render him such, that it is impossible to 



himself to the doctrinal moiety of their system, where that moiety is discrepant 
from the Vedanta, and acknowledges as commendable the whole of its j^tua- 

lism. His words are these : ci^ II?f ?fT^^^^ ^5^ ITCT^W^ tpct^ 

^Rrf^?fi[fH^^'rf^'njfiiR%i ^ ^ttWT w^ tr^ wr^- 

Brahma-aiUra-bhdshya, II., 2. MS. : on the aphorism ^cl|Tt|^H|c|[d | 
" What you Bh&gavatM here allege, to-wit, that Ntfriyana, — known to tran, 
scend the unmanifested, nature; the supreme Spirit ; one with all,— has of 
himself exhibited himself in various divisions, is not controverted. For, from 
* He becomes one, he becomes two-fold,' and other scriptures, the manifoldness 
of manifestation of the supreme Spirit is gathered. Moreover, the religious 
service, prosecuted incessantly, and with undistracted attention, of that ado- 
rable one, consisting in pious resort, &c., which is inculcated by you, is not 
objected to ; by reason, as is well known, that there is injunction of devotion 
to I's'wara in the Veda and th^ Smritis." 

The reader, if curious about the particulars of the mode of worship in vogue 
among the Bhtfgavatas, may consult Colebrooke's Miscellaneous Essays, 
Vol. I., p. 416. Elucidations will there be seen of the terms odAi^iratnana, 
updddna, ijy&, stoddfiydya, and yoga, as employed by those sectaries. 
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prove his existence. When they hear us ascribe to the Su- 
preme Spirit intelligence, will, power, and other attributes, 
and speak of Him as Maker of the world, they silently deride 
us, in the conviction, that we are lamentably igaorant : for our 
views, to their thinking, impute imperfection to Him, in giving 
Him qualities ; and they suppose, that we, at the best and 
furthest, stop short at Ts'wara, and make no approach to the 
pure Brahma beyond. But they do not consider, that such a 
supreme Spirit as they contend for cannot be proved to exist. 
From the world, an effect, it must be inferred, that it had an 
eflScient cause : hence God, its Maker. By what argumen- 
tation can one establish the existence of a being transcending 
Him, a being not a maker? Moreover, I would ask the 
Ved&itin in what sort we charge imperfection on the Supreme 
Spirit, in ascribing to Him such attributes as omnipotence and 
omniscience? And, if Brahma be void of all qualities, on 
what ground is he supposed to be ulterior to the Creator? 
For a being without qualities, if conceivable, cannot be deemed 
either excellent or otherwise. But, waiving this, it is certain, 
as was said, that Brahma without qualities cannot be proved an 
entity. Preception tells us nothing of him ; and inference 
teaches us no more ; since he has no relation with anything. 
For, agreeably to the Vedintin's definition, Brahma is related 
to nothing, either as cause, or in any other way. 

It might be supposed, by some, that, since the Vedantins 
call Brahma the substrate of the world, it is wrong to say, that 
they deny his relativity. I reply, that the sublime conception, 
that God is the stay of the world, is, indeed, most true. But 
neither true nor sublime is the notion of the Veddntins, that 
Brahma is the world's substrate. They mean, that he is 
so, just as nacre is the substrate of fancied silver. As na- 
cre is mistaken for silver, so is Brahma mistaken for the world. 
Again, let it be ever kept in mind, that, by the Brahma whom 
the Veddntins call the world's substrate, or illusory-material 
cause, is ordinarily meant, not the pure Brahma, now under 
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discussion, but Brahma the illusion-appropriated, or illusion- 
ajssociated,* fsVara, who is ignorance-imagined and false. 
The Yed&ntins are. However, forced to look upbn the pure 
Brahma also as the ultimate substrate of all. Since Brahma 
the illusion-associated, and likewise the illusion which is his 
associate, are ignorance-imagined and false, a substrate must 
be found for them ; and it can be found, we are told, in the 
pure Brahma,t and nowhere else. But this pure Brahma is 
not held to be, consciously, and by virtue of his will and power, 
the cause of the universe to which he stands in the relation 
of substrate.} So well-known, in fact, is it, that Brahma 

* fl^W •^RTr^tTPfl'f «T^ ^^^WHRTO ^raRT^ 5OTW- 

U^l^^^filffHd I Ved&ntaparihhdaltd, p. 44. "Brahma himself is the 

material cause, i. e., the illtuory-nuUerial came, of a jar, or the like ; for this 
illusion-associated intelligence extends to all jars, and so forth." 

f See the second extract from A'nanda Gin at p. 158. 

t As is stated in the text, the Vedintins orditutrlly speak of the illusion- 
associated Brahma, IVwara, as the world's illusory-material cause ; but, it 
must be understood, it is his pure- Brahma portion that is held to be so. The 
illusory-material cause of the world — which world is reckoned &lse — must be 
a true entity ; and, inasmuch as the illusion-associated Brahma, as such, is 
false, and so the world likewise, he cannot, as associated with illusion, be its 
illusory-material cause. The Yedintins are compelled to maintain, that 
his pure-Brahma portion is, here, alone to be taken account of. On other 
occasions, however, all that is predicated of this being, I'efwara^ is refer- 
red to his illusion-portion ; as, for instance, the conscious and efficient 
causativity of the world, omniscience, omnipotence, &c. &c. ^Hf ^i "^T^ 

^ikhdmani, MS., fol. 2, verso, *' * Nescience,' as will be declared, is a begin- 
ningless entity, not to be described as true, or as unreal, and eliminable by 
science, i. e., right apprehension. And its' play' is a certain affection, there- 
from produced, in the shape of the supreme Isfwara's beholding, or apprehen- 
sion, will, and activity ; bp which three Isfwara makes the world.^* 

Similarly, the limited apprehension, will, activity, &c. of Brahma appro- 
priated to the internal organ, in other words, of soul, are referred to the 
soul's internal-organ portion, not to its Brahma-pottion. 
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has no activity, will, and other qualities, that it ought not to be 
expected of me to adduce authority for what I assert How- 
ever, I will quote a passage in proof. The author of the San- 
hahepa^B'drlrahaj after battling long with the Yais'eshikas on 
the point in question, thus delivers his own doctrine : ^^ More-- 
over, from the son of A'nakadundubhi, — ^announced in the 
Veda; outreaohing speech and thought; unalloyed intelli- 
gence, without rise or disappearance ; lord, — ^this entire uni- 
verse was produced unconsciously."* And how was the world 

Hence, when the Vedintins ascribe iljusory-material causativity to the 
illusion-associated Brahma, they consider him as indeed a conscious and 
efficient cause : but, since, only as illusion -associated, he is such a cause, — 
viz,y since conscious and efficient causativity appertains to his illusion-portion 
only,— as a conscious and efficient cause, he is &l8e. 

Again, the Vedjintins, as mentioned above, ultimately ascribe illusory- 
material causativity to the pure firahma, whom they indeed count a true 
entity : only he is, avowedly, devoid of all that constitutes a conscious and 
efficient cause. 

The reason why the Veddntins generally refer to the illusion-associated 
Brahma the illusory-material causativity of the world, is this. Brahma, it is 
laid down, possesses such causativity, in the sight of the ignorant only, by 
whom the world is reputed to be real. To such, the material cause of the 
world, or illusion, is likewise real ; and, in like manner, Brahma is, to them, 
necessarily associated with illusion. - Consequently, when Brahma the illusion- 
associated is spoken of as the illusory-material cause of the world, it is not 
intended, that he, as such, is such a cause, but solely as pure Brahma : and 
yet, to the ignorant, he is not, in fact, unassociated Brahma, but Brahma 
associated with illusion. 

^vr«r^T^'ir5^fH^«< ^ k ^fd m ciftr^ ^^ir^f 5nr?r | 

No MS. of the Sankshepa-sfdriraka is just now accessible for reference. 

By '< son of A'nakadundubhi'* is meant Krishna. 

The earlier Yed^ntins, S'ankara A'chtfrya and his proximate followers, 
were — as will be seen in a coming note, — Vaishnavas, and held Vishnu, or 
Krishna, to be the supreme Spirit himself. They use the word Ytfsudeva, 
a name of Krishna, as a synonyme of Brahma. 

Thus, S'ankara, commenting on the Ka^M-v^nxBhadi says: fc|ci|||- 
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produced unconsciously from the son of A'nakadundubhi ? 
The answer is, precisely as silver is produced from nacre ; 
not as an effect owes its origin to a conscious agent. Hence 
I maintain, that, if Brahma be not conscious creator of the 
world, or its stay, otherwise than as nacre is to silver, that 
is to say, in spite of himself, to establish that such a substrate 
exists is not to make out, that Brahma, as essentially exist- 
ence, intelligence, and joy, is an' entity. To prove^ that 
any being is such a stay of the world as the VedSntins talk 
of, it must first of all be shown, that the world is illusory. 
And, though the world be so considered, how is it determined, 
that its stay, or substrate, which is mistaken for the world, 
a visible and material thing, is void of qualities, impassible, 
without form, immutable, essentially existence, intelligence, 
and joy, as theVedantins describe Brahma ? 

Now, the Supreme Spirit, God, whom the Bible calls the 
Upholder of the world, is not so as nacre is to silver, or as the 
ground is to a jar, or as a thing qualified is to its qualities, or 

dico, Vol. VIII , p. 114 " Of * Vishnu,' known as Vtfsudeva, — pervader of 
all, Brahma, the supreme Spirit." 

V^sudeva, as a word, means ** son of Vasudeva." The Vedintins, how- 
ever, try to force from it, etymologically, various senses available for epithets 
of Brahma. The author of the Sankthepa-s^driraka, one of the elder Vedtfn- 
tin doctors, expresses and implies, throughout his book, that Vishnu is the 
supreme Brahma of his own school. But S'iva, he says, is the IVwara of the 
Vaifi^eshika and other anti-vaidika denominations : 

In the stanza at the beginning of this note, he puts ''son of A'nakadun- 
dubhi" for Vasudeva, because the latter word was refractory to his prosody. 
A nakadundubhi, otherwise called Vasudeva, was fiither of Visudeva, that is 
to say^ Krishna. 

By the application of the term vaidika to Vrfsudeva, it is intimated, that 
Krishna is the supreme Brahma of the Vediintins. 

As, in the chapter here cited from, the Veddnta theory is set in opposition 
to the VaiaTeshika, &c., so is Krishna set in opposition to S'iva. 
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as its threads are to a web. He is called the world's Upholder, 
because by His wondrous and inscrutable will and might 
the world is supported. As it did not originate spontaneously, 
so neither is it self-sustaining, but is upheld by the constant 
exercise of the Divine Will. To speak figuratively, the hand of 
His will holds up its existence. Let that hand be withdrawn 
but for a single instant, and it would at once fall into non- 
existence. Such is the exalted sense in which the Bible 
speaks of God as the Stay of the world ; as where it says : 
" In Him we live, and move, and have our being." From 
other passages of Holy Writ, where God is mentioned as the 
Creator and Upholder of the world, it is evident what meaning 
we are to assign to the text just cited. How wide, then, is 
the difference between the Vedtota doctrine, on the point 
here discussed, and the doctrine of the Bible ! 

But, over and above all this, it should not be forgotten, 
that, in the estimation of the Veddntins, the pure Brahma's 
being even the unconscious substrate of the universe is not 
true (pdramdrthika). For the ignorance by which he is ima- 
gined to be such a substrate, is itself maintained to be false :* 
a position necessary for the integrity of monism. Strictly 
speaking, then, there is not even so much of a connexion 
between the pure Brahma and the universe as seemed, a mi- 
nute ago, to be promised. This is strange absurdiiy ; but I 
am not responsible for it. I take the Vedanta as I find it, and 
trace its principles to their issues. 

And let no one suppose, that the places in the Upanishads 
and other Vedanta works, where an omniscient or onmipo- 
tent being, or the conscious and efiicient cause of the world, 
is spoken of, are claimed, by the Veddntins, as referring to 
their pure Brahma. On the contrary, they assert, that their 
fsVara is there meant Names which they give to him are, 
Brahma with qualities, Brahma adulterate, illusion-associated 



* This will be shown in the eighth chapter. 

2 D 
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I^ahmfty illusive Brahma,* aod even supreme Brahma and 
Supreme Spirit For — as should be distinctly kept in mind — 
it is the supreme Brahma himself, imagined, by ignorance, 
as associated with illusion, as creating the world, and as en- 
dowed witli the attributes of omniscience, &c, that is fsVara. ^ 

The case of the soul, and that of the world, are, however, 
precisely like that of f s Vara ; for the soul and the world are 
nothing but Brahma mistaken for them. Why, then, is f s'- 
wara, in a more special and eminent sense than the soul and 
the world, considered to be one with Brahma ? The Ved&ntin 
would reply, that his system persuasively accommodates its 
language, when addressed to Hie vulgar, to their erroneous 
views. Hie vulgar are not conscious, that they call the su- 
preme Spirit himself soul and the world ; but they are con- 
scious, that they believe him to be the omnipotent and omni- 
scient creator. But what I think to be the true reason is this ; 
that, though the Yed&itin, in order to save monism, is forced 
upon the invention, that Brahma is void of qualities, yet 
his inner consciousness does not acquiesce in this position. 
Hence he is involuntarily led to speak of Brahma and f sVara 
promiscuously, as if they were the same. 

The first of the Yed&nta Aphorisms, to be sure, professes 
to enquire about Brahma ; and the second defines him to be 
author of the world's origin, subsistence, and end. Yet it 
must not be inferred, fi'om this, that the Yed&itins really so 
conceive of their pure Brahma. It is not, that the essential 
nature of tiie pure Brahma is there defined ; but a false char- 
acter is imputed to him, with intent to point out his true na- 
ture from afar.f 

* 8m the 9eofmA extraot from A'DAoda Gin, cited at pu 158. ** Bmhma 
adaltenite" tmnslates ^uhala-brahman, 

t The Veddntins have two sorts of definitions of Brahma. The first, 
iwarHpa-lakthana, describes his true nature, and is worded ; ** existent, intel- 
ligence, and joy." The other definition, that in question, is called tatastha- 
lakthana. Tatas^ia signifies '' standing on the shore/' True to the metaphor, 
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It may be asked, whether the Ved&ntins consider their 



such a definitioa denotes a characteristic which, thoagh not in fSftct inhering 
in the thing defined, approximates to it, and indicates it. The ordinary 
illustration represents a man as pointing out the new moon to another, hy 
directing him to look at a certain branch of a certain tree. 

B&mdnanda Saraswati, expounding the commentary on the second apho- 
rism of the Brahma-sutra, montioned above, writes thus : 7(91 fST^fH^- 

Bihliotkeea Jndiea, No. 64, p. 38. " But how can causatlvity be a charac- 
teristic of Brahma, destitute of qualities, the object of enquiry ? If this be 
asked, the reply is : In like manner as silver is a characteristic of nacre, 
in the proposition 'That which is mUtfiken for silver is nacre,' so, in the 
proposition, * That which is mistaken for the cause of the world is Brah- 
ma,* imaginary causativity is a merely suggestive characteristic of Brahma. 
Thus M all Qnimpeacbabb." 

^Thus it is declared, that Brahma is held to be author of the world's origin^ 
continuance, and end, just as nacre is nacrlne silver. 

The description of the taiastha-kJeskana given by the author of the Veddn- 
tarpartbhdahd, pp. 34, 35, may appear, to a hurried reader, to make against 

the above: cf^^^T^iir ^T^ ^T^W^^T^T^f^^ ^Sffi 



\JV» 



SfTTUrl "i^I'^^Km (4 M I "A suggestive characteristic is that which 
does not correspond temporally to the object diaracterized, and which yet 
distinguishes t^ from ^h^r things. Thus, the having odour is a suggestive 
characteristic of earth ; for, at the great consummation, there is no odour 
in the terrene atoms ; nor is there any in jars and the like, at the time of 
their production. Aad, in the ease in hand, i, «., of Brahma, the being the 
cause of the origiji, &c. of the universe is the suggestive characteristic,** 

It might be thought, from this, that, however the causativity of the universe 
does not always appertain to Brahma, itill it appertains to him at some parti- 
eular period or periods ; as odour, to the earth. But the reader cannot be too 
often oastlonedf ihat the expressions of the Ved^ntiss are frequently moat 
deceptive. What has just ^ea «tai<ed is, suitably to the Y ed^ata, true aa far 
as it goes ; only it is not the wh<)l0 truth. Brahxna's causativity pf the world's 
origin, &e. ia, to be aure, non-etornal, even as the developed universe itself is 
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Ts'wara to be altogether false. They regard illusion-appro- 

Don-eternal. Both the causativity and the universe are, however, not only 
non-eternal, but false. They are only ignorance-imagined ; and, immediately on 
the acceding of right apprehension, they are falsified, or proved to be nothing. 

For this very reason they are called transitory : cTT^W^f^^^^ff 

iEfW W^'SrrTf^^sJerT^T ^^HI^r^T^ I Ibid., p. 32. « If such 
substrate is other than intelligence, t. e., Brahma, its etemalness is not esta- 
blished. For, as will be declared, all but Brahma is falsifiable by right ap- 
prehension of Brahma." 

The enduing passage will clear up the meaning of Dharmarija : iTvT 

i^n^i^rftr ^iT(qiRi!r^f 5rfiTirT^^T^ ?ErfcT ^mr^' w^ 
wc^ ^sT'fim ^1%wT^r^THTrrHT^5rrcrfTTf?:fcr ipr ^ i ^ ff 

^ f^PjI^fxT ?I^Hftri?t^g< ^ M f cTXTT^^^ f^TCUT^ I I^id., pp 
40, 41 . " ' If Brahma is set forth, by the Vedintas, i. e., the Upanithads, to 
be the cause of the world, he must be in relation with the world ; and the con- 
tequence is duality. Else, the scriptural declarations of creation come to be 
alsified.* Not so. The passages which speak of creation do not aim to teach 
iJie verity of creation, but ^otmpar^ a knowledge of ^e secondless Brahma. 
How is the description of creation subservient to the knowledge of him ? In 
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priated Brahma as TsVara.* A part of him may be false; 
but how can that other part of him, which is Brahma, be 

this wise. If Ihe existence of the universe in Brahma were denied, and creation 
were not mentioned, the surmise might arise, that the universe, denied to exist 
in Brahma, exists somewhere else ; even as colour, though denied to exist 
in the air, exists in other things : and thus an indubitable account of non- 
duality would not have been given. Hence, when it is ascertained, from 
the passages concerned with creation, that the universe is a material effect, 
viz., an illusory-material effect, of Brahma, the surmise, that the universe, 
the material effect, could exist elsewhere than in Brahma, the material 
cause, is dispelled. Then, by the statement, in 'Not it, not it,* and 
other scriptural passages, of the non-existence of it, the universe, in Brahma 
also, the utter nihility of the universe being ascertained, Brahma, — freed 
from all suspicion of duality ; impartite ; the existent intelligence and joy, 
unalloyed with aught else, — is established. Thus, the aim of even the pas- 
sages relating to creation is, to set forth, indirectly, Brahma as without a 
second. The object of the passages read in the devotional sections of the 
Upanishads, which announce Brahma with qualities, is, simply to impute 
qualities falsely to Brahma, which qualities are demanded by the injunctions 
to devotion ; and their object is not to teach that he is possessed of qualities. 
As for the use of the passages read in sections of the Upanishads taken up 
with Brahm>a without qualities, which passages speak of him as having quali- 
ties, it is, to indicate, supplementarily, the object denied, viz., qualities, which 
object is demanded by the passages denying qualities, to Brahma. Thus no 
passage whatever is inconsistent with the declaration of Brahma as second- 
less." 

The Ved^ntins, accordingly, discourse of Brahma's cauaativity, and other 
qualities, simply with intent to confirm the idea of their entire nonentity. 

It will be sufl&ciently clear, from what precedes, how essentially Dr. J. R. 
Ballantyne has misapprehended the purport of the Ved^nta system. " So 
far," he says, " is the conception of Brahm from being reduced to that of 
a nonentity by the Ved^ntic tenet of his being nirguna, that, according 
to one of Vyisa's aphorisms, as rendered by Mr. Colebrooke {Essays, p. 352), 
' Every attribute of a first cause (omniscience, omnipotence, etc.), exists in 
Brahma, who is devoid of qualities.' It is rather strange, that the occurrence 
of this passage in Mr. Colebrooke's well-known essay should not have sufficed 
to awaken a suspicion, that the term * devoid of qualities' must be employed 
in a sense other than that of an empty substratum— a nonentity." Christiani- 
ty contrasted, &c., p. 46. 

^n^T^f^EW ^W^ ^ ini^'SPCJ I Veddnta-paribhdshd, p. 9. 
** Intelligence appropriated to illusion is IVwara, supreme." 
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BO? In reply, I ask, whether they do not maintain, that 
Brahma as appropriated to the internal organ constitutes 
the soul ? And why do they call the soul false ? The rea- 
son is this. They assert, that Brahma, as appropriated to the 
internal organ, or else as reflected in it, constitutes the soul ; 
and yet they deny, that Brahma is truly so appropriated, or 
reflected; there being, according to them, no true contact 
between Brahma and the internal organ, but only an errone- 
ously imputed contact ; since, like the rest of the world, the 
internal organ is false. Hence, though the soul is called 
Brahma appropriated to the internal organ, still, since bis 
appropriation to the internal organ is false, the soul as soul 
is false. Similarly, though they call Brahma appropriated 
to illusion I's'wara, they declare, that the contact of illusion 
with Brahma is not true, but merely imagined. Hence, with 
them, fs'wara is Brahma appropriated to illusion ; and yet 
they believe their fs'wara's appropriation to illusion to be 
imaginary ; and, therefore, their fs'wara is imaginary, namely, 
imagined by ignorance. According to their opinion, even the 
false fs'warahood of this illusion-appropriated I's'wara be- 
longs to his illusion-portion, not to his Brahma-portion ; in 
like manner as the false activity, experience of happiness and 
■ misery, and other qualities of the imagined internal-organ- 
appropriated soul, reside in its internal-organ portion, not in 
its Brahma-portion. When, therefore, they call fsVara 
maker of the world, and omnipotent, it must be imderstood, 
that they deny activity and other qualities to his Brahma- 
portion. 

Sometimes the Ved&ntins ^ve to illusion the appellation of 
power (tf fs'wara. Still, it does not inhere in the true nature 
of fs'wara, his Brahma-portion, in the way we hold, that 
power inheres in one who is powerfiil.. For we regard 
this connexion as true ; but the connexion between Crahma 
and iUusion is false. It is distinctiy stated, in tha Veddnta^ 
sdraj that, as a snake is erroneously surmised in a cord, just 
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90 tbe entire universe, beginning with ignorance, is erroneous- 
ly surmised in Brahma.* Here, it should be observed, igno- 
rance itself is comprehended in the universe, the object of 
erroneous surmise. By ignorance, as will be seen by the 
reader of the Veddnta-mruy illusion — ^which is the material 
cskum of the world, often denominated the power of Ts'wara, — 
is here intended. 

Not except by apprehending these mysterious matters of 
the Ved&nta, can one be preserved fipom being misled by its 
language. To make good this assertion, I produce a passage 
on the subject of ignorance-associated intelligence, or fs'wara. 
It is this: "Intelligence associated with ignorance, when the 
former is chiefly considered, is the efficient cause; and, 
when its associate is so considered, the material cause : as 
the spider, when itself is chiefly considered, is the efficient 
cause, and, when its body, whence its wd) is derived^ is so 
considered, the material cause, as regards it» thread, the ef* 
fect."t On reading this, one of tibe uninitiated will express 
himself in this wise. " Here, plainly enough, two statements 
are put forth touching ts'wara. Hii^body— ignorance, or illu- 
sion, — ^is called the material cause of the world ; and himself^ 
the efficient cause of the world, or its maker. And what 
is he, in distinction from ignorance, his body, but pure Brah- 
ma ? And does it not follow, that this pure Brahma is accoimt- 
ed maker of the world ?" I reply, that no one who haa 
fathomed the Vedanta doctrine can come to such a conclusion 

f^ftrtt ^Wd<yHH*<*nMC?T'f '^ Vr^cT l Veddnta-sdra, p. 7. 
IVwara is sometimes called m&y&vachchhinnay and, sometimes, aJndnopahiUi ; 
or ** illusion -appropriated" and ** ignorance-associated." 
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as is thus implied. By way of explanation, I will first show 
how, according to the Veddntin, the case stands, in its fiilness, 
as regards the spider ; and then, how the illustration of the 
spider and his web is applicable, according to the Ved&ntin, in 
respect of I's'wara. It must be understood, that, in the view of 
the Veddntins, as the human soul is, in fact, ever pure, intelli- 
gent, and free Brahma, precisely so is the self, or soul, of the 
spider. Hence, as activity and other qualities belong to the 
human soul only by erroneous imputation,* only thus do they 
belong to the soul of the spider : there being no true connexion 
between those qualities and soul ; for those qualities are pro- 
perties of the internal organ. * How, then, are we to explain, 
that the spider, i. e.j the spider's soul, is called an efficient 
cause ? The answer is, that its causativity is accounted for 
by erroneous imputation. Then, an objector may urge, the 
efficient causativity and material causativity of the spider both 
appertain to its body : for the internal organ is called the sub- 
tile body, and it must, therefore, be regarded as body ; and, 
this being the case, why is a distinction taken between the 
spider and its body, and the former called efficient cause, and 
the latter, material cause?- My reply is, that, in the pas- 
sage of the Veddnta-sdra under discussion, the exoteric notion 



Veddnta-parihJiashdf p', 45. "For, as water, assuredly cold in its proper 
nature, is ei'roneously taken to he the subject of heat which appears, in conse- 
quence of the water's proximity to its associate, ^rc, to inhere in the water; 
80, it may be explained, the soul, by essence truly void of qualities, is wrongly 
supposed, by reason oiits being taken to he identical with the internal organ 
and others of its associates, the true subjects of activity iScc, to be the subject 
of activity and the like. If it is admitted, tliat the heat in water and other 
cold svibstances is falsely ascribed, ». c, misapprehendingly referred to them, 
then he it known, that similar wrongness of ascription has place as regards 
what is in diacuasion, viz , the soul." 
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is adopted. For, when the Vedfintins ^eak of the origin of 
the world, for instance, they do not believe its origin to be 
true. This mode of expression they call false imputation. It 
consists in holding for true that which is false, in accommoda- 
tion to the intelligence of the uninitiated. At a further stage 
of instruction, when the' time has arrived for propounding the 
esoteric view, the false imputation is gainsaid : and this gain* 
saying is termed rescission.* The soul of the spider has no 
true efficient causativity; and yet everybody considers the 
spider as possessing it. Hence, with reference to common 
opinion, such causativity is falsely imputed to him, and he is 
caQed an efficient cause. The qualities of his external and 
gross corporeal frame are, however, never attributed to his 
soul: his body being regarded, by aU, as distinct from his 
soul.t Hence, when the author of the Vedmta^sdra treats the 
body of the spider as a thing distinct from his soul, and calls 
the former the material cause of his web, he goes along with 
other men. All iiiat has here been said about the spider is 
applied, by the Ved&ntins, to their I's'wara. 

The Naiyayikas, and many others,' hold I'sVara, regarded, 
by them, as mere spirit, to be the maker of the world. But 
these poor men, as a Veddntin would say, are unaware of the 
esoteric fact, that in truth, the maker of the world is not his 
spirit, — ^that is, his Brahma-portion, to which I'sVarahood 
is falsely imputed, — but his associate, which is his sub- 
tile body, or internal organ. $ On this point, the Vedintins, 



* " False imputation" and " rescission" have been selected to represent 
adhydropa and apavdda. 

t As for the Ch^rv^kas, and the profoundly ignorant, who take the gross 
body itself to be the soul, they are scarcely worthy of the notice of the Vedin- 
tin, who especially shapes his instruction to meet the supposed wants of the 
Naiytfyikas and similar philosophers. These, the Ved^ntin says, though wise 
enough to distinguish the soul from the gross body, are, nevertheless, unable 
to distinguish it from the internal organ, and attribute to the soul the qualities 
which belong exclusively to that organ, viz., apprehension, will, activity, &c. 
See, further, what Vijn^na Bhikshu says in the last extract at p. 52. 

t For, with the Ved^ntins, I'^wara, no less than the soul, requires a sort of 

2 ifi 
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condescending to avail themselves of the language of the, to 
them, parcel-blind Naiy&yikas, and many others, falsely impute 
efficient causativity to f s'wara, and denominate him efficient 
cause. But none of these short-sighted folk take Ts'wara to 
be the material cause of the world. This cause some of them 
find in atoms ; others, in something else material. What, then, 
would the Veddntins offer as a material cause ? Nay, as the 
very world is, to them, nothing, what need of a material 
cause at all ? Nevertheless, seeing what the vulgar way of 
thinking is, one must be enunciated; and they find it in 

subtile body, or internal organ. It is called bis causal body. Neither can do 
anything without one. The aggregate of the causal bodies of all souls, that is 
to say» distributive ignorances, make up I'l^wara's causal body, which is illusion. 
See the Veddnta-sdra, Strange to say, the ignorance of a single soul renders 
that soul subject to misapprehension, and keeps it parviscient^ parvipotent, 
&c. ; but the aggregation of these individual ignorances, or illusion, allows 
I'^wara to be exempt from misapprehension, and communicates to him such 
attributes as omniscience and omnipotence. 

''In the furthest distance of the chamber sate an old dim-eyed -man, poring 
with a microscope over the torso of a statue, which had neither base, nor feet, 
nor head ; but on its breast was carved Nature. To this he continually appli- 
ed his glass, and seemed enraptured with the various inequalities which it 
rendered visible on the seemingly polished surface of the marbte. Yet ever- 
more was this delight and triumph followed by expressions of hatred, and ve- 
hement railing against a being, who yet, he assured us, had no existence. 
This mystery suddenly recalled to me what I had read in the holiest recess of 
the temple of Superstition. The old man spoke in divers tongues, and con- 
tinued to utter other and most strange mysteries. Among the rest he talked 
much and vehemently concerning an infinite series of causes and effects, 
which he explained to be — a string of blind men, the last of whom caught 
hold of the skirt of the one before him, he of the next, and so on till they 
were all out of sight ; and that they all walked infallibly straight, without 
making one false step, though all were alike blind. Methought I borrowed 
courage from surprise, and asked him, — • Who, then, is at the head to guide 
them V He looked at me with ineffable contempt, not unmixed with an an- 
gry suspicion, and then replied, * No one ; — the string of blind men goes on 
for ever without any beginning : for, although one blind man cannot move 
withont stumbling, yet infinite blindness supplies the want of sight.* " Cole- 
ridge's Lay Sei-mons, pp. 149, 150. 

This passage bears upon more than one Hindu philosopheme. The Italics 
are not Coleridge's. 
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ignorance, or illusion, which invents the world. Let the 
Naiy^yikas take this, in place of their atoms, and the San- 
khyas, instead of their ^^ nature,*^ and so gratify their insensate 
craving. One may be perfectly sure, that, when the Vedan- 
tins speak as I have represented, they express themselves, by 
way of " false imputation," to bring themselves down to the 
level of common minds. In truth, agreeably to their views, 
Brahma has neither creatorship, nor omniscience, nor omnipo- 
tence ; and, for this reason, he is not, in truth, TsVara. 

It may be asked, whether the Vedfintins really consider 
f s'wara to be nothing ; whether the long accounts of him, 
which are found in the Upanishads and other books, are all to 
no purpose; and whether his characteristics, and those of 
the soul, — as that he is onmiscient, and the soul is parviscient, — 
which are laid down, and the laboured discussions about these 
matters, are merely vain prattle. The Vedfintins, I reply, 
declare, that equally are the world and f s'wara simply practical, 
i «., imagined by ignorance, and false ; and the long accounts 
just now spoken of are only statements of the suppositions 
of the uninitiated, propounded by way of false assumption. 
This they declare ; and there is no doubt, that, in congruity 
with their doctrines, they are obliged so to declare. Still, 
they have not the assent, to it, of their innermost convictions. 
In their hearts, they have an unshaken confidence, that there 
is an f s'wara, omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, and maker 
of the world. But it has been shown, that, strangely enough, 
they ascribe a real existence to those things even which they 
call false, to-wit, the practical and the apparent They look 
upon Ts'wara as practical ; and, therefore, their inward belief 
in his existence does not surprize them ; nor do they find any 
difficulty in reconciling this belief with their capital dogma, 
that nothing but the secondless Brahma is true.* 



* There are two sorts of Vedtfntihs. Some have no taste for worship, 
while others are devoted to it. The former doubtless believe, equally with 
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CHAPTER 4. 

Proof that the EaAatence of Brahma cannot be dedvjced from the 
Position of tlie Veddnta^ that the Internal Organ requires an 
Illuminator. 

I have asserted^ in the last chapter, that the Ved&ntinB^ 
Brahma without qualities is not to be established, by any 
argument, as existing ; he having no connexion with anything, 
either as efficient cause, or otherwise. To this the Yed&ntins 
may reply, that there is an argument for their purpose, as yet 
unproduced. It is, that the mental affection ^^This is ajar,'', 
or " This is a web," for example, stands in need of an illumi- 
nator : for the internal organ is unintelligent ; and, therefore, 
its affections cannot cognize a jar, a web, or similar object. 



the latter, that IVwara really exists ; and these, to the best of their know- 
ledge, worship with earnest fiiith, sincerity, and love. Of the tme God, and 
of His attributes, which Holy Writ alone can teach, they are ignorant ; bat 
their devotion is fervent to Hima, Krishna, and others, whom their books 
represent as God. Sarvajoitma Mnni, author of the Sankthepa-ifdriralBO, and 
Madhustidana Saraswati, author of the AdwaUa-aiddhi, — to take examples 
from among renowned Ved^nta doctors, — were ardent devotees of Vishnu. 
And there are, to this day, among the Veddntins, thousands of men equally 
religious. 

In passing, the error may be noted, — so generally prevalent* now-a-daya, 
both here and abroad : see Professor Wilson's translation of the Vtshnu- 
pur&naf Preface, p. x.,— of supposing, that 8'ankara A'chirya, the celebrated 
Veddntin, was a follower of S'iva. Of this opinion are many of his own 
adherents, the Gosains in particular. But it appears otherwise firom books 
undoubtedly of his composition, such as the SUtra-bhithya, &c. ; in which 
Vishnu is, again and again, especially, and all but exclusively, magnified. 
Another argument may be drawn from the fact, that he enjoined upon his 
disciples to salute each other with names of Vishnu. Of two daitdifu, a 
younger and an elder, the first uses '^ Harih," and the other replies ** N^rdya- 
^." On these grounds, the author is strongly disposed to beUeve, that 
S'ankara was a Vaishijiava. 

See, likewise, the notes at p. 195 and p. 199. S'ankara, where he writes 
against the Pdc^patas, a &mous sect of S'aivas, is silent on the subject of 
their devotion ; but, on coming to refute the peculiar tenets of the Bhdgavatas, 
he dwells with unction and admiration on their religious exercises and service. 
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Henoe, something is indispensable, by whose contiguiiy the 
unintelligent internal organ is to be illuminated: and that 
something is the intelligent spirit, or Brahma.* In reply, I 
ask, whether, in maintaining, that Brahma, or spirit, is intelli- 
gent and illuminating, it is meant, that he himself, through the 
medium of the internal organ, cognizes such an object as a jar, 
or a web : in other words, does he apprehend, that ^^ This is a 
jar,'' " This is a web," Ac. ? And, when the internal organ is 
called the cognizer of ajar, or the like, is it intended to call 
it so only metonymically ? For I too talk, by way of metonjrmy, 
of the eye as cognizing colour, and of the ear as cognizing 
sound ; I really understanding, however, that the eye and the 
ear are not themselves cognizers, but merely media of cogni- 
tion. What is said above about Brahma is not to be interpreted 
in like manner ; since, by such an interpretation, the Ved4ntin 
would not prove the existence of his Brahma, — ever pure, 
intelligent, and free, imchangeable, essentially existence, intelli- 
gence, and joy, — ^but the existence of souls, impure, ignorant, 
and wretched. The Veddntins do not hold, that the pure spirit, 
Brahma, really cognizes objects ; that is to say, they do not 
allege, that the pure spirit cognizes objects in this manner — 
" This is ajar," " This is a web," Acf For, if they aUowed 
this sort of cognition to him, they would have to allow to him 



* Spirit^ universally, is held to be one with Brahma. The soal (JivdtmanJ 

of any thing, or body, is a synthesis of spirit (dtman) and internal oi^^an. 

This organ abstracted, the residaum is, in all cases, pure Brahma. Compare 

the note at p. 2. 

The tenet stated in the text is thus expressed in S'ankara A'chdrya's Commen 

tajj on the Kena-v^nUhad: if ^^^^IRIilfH^T^ ^cill^firMT 

Vol VIII., pp. 36, 87. "For the internal organ, unless illuminated by the 
light of intelligence, would be incapable of willing and apprehending its 
object." 

f Proofs of all the statements in the present chapter will be found in tho 
chapter following. 
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will, activity, happiness, misery, and so forth ; and, as a con- 
sequence, he would be a doer of good and of evil works, and 
an heir of Elysium, or of Hell, and a partaker of threefold 
pain. And all this is at variance with the Yedanta economy ; 
which asserts, that spirit is Brahma, neither doer, nor expe- 
riencer, neither sinftd, nor virtuous, <&c. &c. Since, then, you 
deny, that the pure spirit, Brahma, really cognizes things, — 
and yet they are cognized, and there is a cognizer, — ^what does 
so cognize them ? It is the internal organ, after all. And, 
whatever it is that cognizes objects, — ^as " This is a jar," 
" This is a web," — ^whether you call it internal organ, or any- 
thing else, what necessity has it x>{ an illuminator ?* Nobody 

* Of course we owe to the Deity our original and continued posaesaion of 
the finculty of apprehension. But, since we are endued with this &culty, 
we needi in order to our apprehending objects, nothing further than the use of 
our senses and other appointed means. Different, however, is the notion of 
the Veddntin ; which is, that it is our internal organs, not our real selves, 
that are concerned in apprehension. The assertion, that Brahma, or spirit, 
is required to illuminate the internal organ, does not signify, that we stand 
in need of God's help to aid us to apprehend. It is not meant, that Brahma, 
by a voluntary exercise of his power, illuminates that organ : for Brahma 
has no such power. The idea intended is, that the internal organ, simply by 
reason of its proximity to Brahma, who is unconscious, becomes illuminated ; 
just as iron moves, when brought near the.magnet. In fact, Brahma's influ- 
ence, of whatever description, in the production of effects, is exerted in this 
way only. 

"As the iron moves, when the precious stone, void of will, is apposed to it ; 
precisely so- the aggregate of worlds U moved, withotU exercise of volition, by 
Deva, sheer existence. Hence there exists, in spirit, agentship and non- 
agentship. As having no will, it is not an agent : a»(J it is an agent, because 
of mere proximity." 

These verses are from the Yuga-vdaiaktha. See the Calcutta edition of 
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feels that it has any. In the kinds of cognition known as 
perception, inference, Ac, there is need, respectively, of a 
sense, of perception of invariable attendedness,* Ac, bnt 
there is no need of any aid other than one of these ; nor are 
we conscious of any such. The Vedantins, however, contend, 
that another is indispensably desiderated ; the cognizer of 
objects, the internal organ, being unintelligent, and so devoid 

1851, p. 890. A bad reading, ^SHTT^^^^f^ti has been discarded on authority, 
yijndoa Bhiksha cites these tines in the Sdnkhya'prawichana-bhdthyaf p. 71. 

ffX^^ I S'rfdhara Swdmin's Subodhini^ Bombay edition, fol, A5, veno, 
" Since Brahma is superintendent solely by virtue of juxtaposition, his bein^ 
an agent and his being neutral as to agmey do not conflict." 
On this point the 8^nkhyas and the Ved^tins are quite at unity. Witness 

Vijn^na Bhikshu: ^^ifWil THW^ ^rfif^T^n^^rf^^ST^ 

V^ci44<1<ll^U^g tjftur^Pf^R I Sdnkhya-pravachana'hh&ahya.Tpp, 70, 71. 
" We hold, that the soul's 'superintendentsbip/ in creatorship, &o., is 'from 
nearness' alone ; * after the manner of the precious stone.' As this, the magnet, 
merely from nearness, and not by will, &c., draws out an iron pin ; so, by 
simple contact of the primal soul, Hiranyagarhhaf there takes place an 
evolution of nature, in the shape of the great principle," 

A little further on it is explicitly stated, that the superintendency of soul 
is only nominal ; true superintendency belonging exclusively to the internal 
organ. 

Referring to the illumination of the internal organ, Yijn^na says, that the 

intellect becomes intelligent from the contiguity of soul : ^^5^ IfX ftf tTT 

m xnc«rfrTl%«rrar i im., p. 109. 

In opposition to the view in question, it is assumed, and will soon be 
proved, that it is one's self that apprehends, and that the illuminator desiderat- 
ed by the VedfCntina is superfluous. 

* These are the instruments of right notion recognized in the Nydya. The 
tenets and phraseology of that school of philosophy, so far as they are reasona- 
ble, are adopted, throughout this volume, in opposing the S^nkhya and the 
Yeddnta. 
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of inherent power of cognition. Hence^ they go <m to gay, 
that power is derived to it by the contiguity of the intelligent 
spirit, firom which contiguity it becomes quasi-intelligent; 
just as iron moves, when brought near the loadstone. Spirit, 
or Brahma, as being that from contiguity of which the 
unintelligent becomes quasi-intelligent, — ^and solely on this 
accoimt, — ^is affirmed to be intelligence and illuminating. 
" Similarly," the Ved&ntins would add, "it is declared, res- 
pecting tiieir purtishaf or * soul,' by our younger brothers the 
S&nkhyas ; and they are incomparably more perspicacious than 
you Christians, and the Naiy&yikas, and other thinkers of the 
cruder sort" To this I reply : " Qood sirs, not till I accept the 
truth of your concatenation of groundless theories, can I grant 
that your illuminator is wanted. To be brought to your way of 
thinking, I must be convinced, first, that it is the internal 
organ which cognizes things ; secondly, that a cognizer can be 
unintelligent; thirdly, that an unintelligent cognizer could be 
made quasi-intelligent by the mere juxtaposition of something 
else; and, lastly, that, becoming only as it were intelligent, 
and not positively so,* it could do that which is competent to 

* The notions now nnder comment are eqaally those of the Veddntins and 
of the Sdnkhyas. No passage, bearing on the point of doctrine implied in 
the words to which this note is appended, is at this moment producible from 
any Yed^nta treatise. The following is from Vijn^na Bhikshn : IT^'flf- 

S&nkhya-pravachana-bhdahya, p. 72. " ' It is not reasonable to assert, that 
this internal organ, which is unintelligent, like a jar, or similar thing, ean 
be a superintendent.' With reference to- thiS' oijjecHon, it is said : ' Because 
the interwil orgtsn is illuminated by that, vis,, sotti, as iron is heated to 
redness by fire.* The internal organ becomes illuminated by the intelligent 
one, after the manner of heated iron. Therefore, since it becomes as it were 
intelligent, it can exercise superintendence, which a jar, or the like, cannot. 
Such is the sense." 

The ninety-ninth Aphorism of Book I. is thus in part expounded. 
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none but one really intelligent And all these notions are 
assumptions resting upon no proof. I ask you, why you eall 
the eognizer of objects unintelligent? Why not intelligent?*' 
"What!" you reply, "can the internal organ be intelligent? 
Ko ; only the spirit can*" Again I ask, why you call the eog- 
nizer internal organ ? Why not call it spirit? To this you will 
say, that, if you did, you must yield the point, that spirit is, in 
its nature, ever pure and free. It comes, then, to this, that^ 
in order to make good a favourite fancy, you are willing to 
contradict universal experience, and to transgress the limits of 
reason for the sake of mere dreams. These things I have dealt 
with in my examination of the S^mkhya ; and so it is unneces- 
sary to go into detail about them here. Still, if you will allow 
me, I Mrill add a few words. What da you mean by spirit ? Is it 
a tibing .different from yourself and myself? Or is it the same ? 
You will reply : " How can we consider spirit to be anything 
different from ourselves? For the spirit is my true proper 
essence, and yours ; and therefore it is called self" I rejoin, 
that, if you consider yourself and myself to be spirit, and, 
again, the eognizer of objects to be unintelligent, it follows, 
that you take spirit to be unintelligent ; you and I being cog- 
nizers of objects. For, in canvassing the S&nkhya, I have 
shown, that our consciousness, diat we cognize objects, and 
that we will, Ac, cannot be erroneous. Consequently, if the 
eognizer be unintelligent, you and I are so : and, if we are so, 
spirit likewise is so ; since we, as you have said, are spirit. 
The reason why you err here is, that, to establish a favourite 
fancy, you call that unintelligent which really is intelligent; 
and, when you have made the mtelligent unintelligent, you 
cast about for something else to hold for intelligent, to serve 
as illuminator of the unintelligent. For what are the charac- 
teristics of the intelligent but the qualities of cognizing, will- 
ing, and the like? To denote such qualities is the express 
purpose of the word intelligent Whatever is competent to 
cognisse or apprehend objects can require nothing more to 

2 F 
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be intelligent. Call it internal organ, or unintelligent, or 
thick darkness, or how you like; the thing is not altered 
by altering its name. Tour own natural reason, too, tells you, 
that, to be able to cognize is to be intelligent Listen how 
eompletely you and the Sfinkhyas mistake on this point. 
YoH say, that the internal organ, being unintelligent, cannot 
cognize of itself. From this it is evident, that you hold the 
cognizing of objects to be the oflSce of what is intelligent If 
you acknowledge this, and also, that the internal organ cogni- 
zes, why do you call that organ unintelligent ? Is it because you 
have given it the name of internal organ ? How unreasonable 
a thing to do ! You are aware, that cognizing is the fimctipn 
of what is intelligent ; and you are, further, aware, that the 
internal organ cognizes. Still you gratuitously declare it to be 
unintelligent ; and then you fabricate an illuminator .to ren- 
der it intelligent. But does that illuminator make it posi- 
tively intelligent ? No ; only quasi-intelligent At first it was 
not intelligent ; and, for that reason, all was at a stand : 
but now,, merely from its having been made as it were intelli- 
gent, it becomes operative. Just reflect, however. If a thing, 
not once only, but a thousand times, were made only quasi-in- 
telligent, not positively intelligent, it would still be other 
than intelligent; and whatever is so is unintelligent; and 
nothing that is unintelligent can do the office of the intelligent 
But why waste time in such discussion ? In brief, I express 
it as my view, that the cognizer of objects, namely, that which 
apprehends, wills, and energizes, is one's self; as yourself, or 
myself. Name this self internal organ, or unintelligent, or 
whatever you choose : I shall not be alarmed ; nor shgll I go in 
search of an illuminator for it The faculties of apprehend- 
ing, &c., we are convinced, were given by God, Creator of the 
world and Almighty. And, since He has endowed us with 
them, and since we know, intuitively, that He has appointed 
the senses, the cognition of constant attendedness, and so on, to 
be our helpers, why should we take up with a fond invention ? 
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CHAPTER 5. 

Argumetit to show, that the Brahma of the Veddntins^ as ieing 
quite Void of qualities^ is reduced to nothing. 

I have said, that the Vedantin's Brahma has no qualities : 
in other words, he does not possess the faculties of apprehend- 
ing, willing, &c. &c.* Now, it is impossible to imagine the 

* See the passage from the Veddnta'parHik&ahd^ quoted at p. 176. Dharma- 
rija» who is there writing against the Naiy^yikas, denies the possession 
of qualities, as by them understood, — namely^ apprehension, will, activity, 
&c., — to Brahma. A subetanee, says that author, is, with the Kaiyiyikas, 
the substrate of qualities ; and Brahma, as being nirguTia, or ^' not possessed 
of qualities," is not a substance. 

Indeed, the element guna^ in the word nirguna, is generally to be taken 
as denoting what the Naiyiyikaa mean by qualities. See,, foipther, the 
extract from the Veddnta-paribhdahd at p. 209. 

But, even when nirguna points to the three gwrms termed aattwa, rajat, 
and tamas, it is not to be supposed, that the twenty-four qualities of the 
Naiyiyikas — adopted, almost all of them, by the Veddntins — are excepted. 
Among those qualities, one set, comprehending colour, taste, &c;, belongs to 
external objects; while apprehension, wrll, activity, &c., appertain to the 
internal organ ; and some, as number, dimension, &c., are predicable of both. 
But external objects and the internal organ are alike evolutions from good- 
ness, passion, and darkness, the components of illusion^ and the material 
cause of all but spirit. Dispossess Brahma of the three guncts just enumera- 
ted, and he i» dispossessed of consciousness and all similar attributes, — in 
short, of everything conceivable. 

Dr. J. R. Ballantyne has written as follows: "The Veddntists are some- 
times charged with holding, that the phenomenal is the real,— in other words, . 
with material Pantheism. At the same time they are charged with the 
wildest extravaganee, of an opposite description, in declaring, that the 
Supreme is devoid of qualities, or, m Sanskrit, nirguna. With regard to 
the relation of the real and the phenomenal, no point appears to have 
occasioned more perplexity to the European assailants of V^ddntism than 
the employment of this term nirguna, so frequently connected, in the 
Veddntic writings, with the name of the Supreme (Brahm). We find, for 
example, a zealous writer against Vedintism declaring, that, * In any sense^ 
within the reach of human understanding, he (Brakm) is nothing. For the 
mind of man can form no notion of matter or spirit apart from its properties 
or attribtttea.' And the same writer calls upon his readers to admire the 
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existence of anything without qualities. To our understand- 
ings, whatever is such is nothing. The Ved&itins, however, 

extravagant notioa, that Brakm exists 'without intellect, without intelligence, 
without even the consciousness ef his own existence !' Now, the reply to aU 
this is, that the word nirguni is a technical term, and must be understood 
in its technical acceptation. It means ' devoid of whatever is meant by the term 
gwna ;* and the terra ffuna ia employed ♦ * ♦ •• to denote whatever is pheno- 
menal. In denying that anything phenomenal belongs constitutively to the 
Supreme Being, the Vedintin speaks very much like Bishop Berkeley, and 
Hke other good Christians whom Milton's epic has not educated into a serai- 
conscious Anthropomorphism. • * • • ♦ Jn short, the Vedintin denies, that 
the Supreme either has or requites either senses or bodily organs; and, 

holding that organs of sense or motion are made up of what he calls pwna, 

as we Europeans in general say they are made up of what we prefer to call 
matter, — ^he asserts, that the Supreme is nirgwya^ in very much the sense 
that we Europeans assert, that God is imtMLUrial We say, guardedly, < in 
very much the sense,' and not simply 'in the sense;' because the term 
SfutM denotes, strictly, not the imperceptibf^ quiddity 'matter*, but what 
Berkeley calls the seruibU, or the sum of the objects of sense. Theologically, 
the Vedantin, asserting that the Deity is nirguna^ and the Christian, assert- 
ing that <>od is immaterial^ are asserting the very same &et in terms ef 
separate theories ; just as two chemists might make each the same assertion 
in regard to some individual specimen, while the one spoke of it as destitute 
of chlorine, and the other spoke of it as destitute of oxymuriatic acid.** 
C^ritHanity ctrntraaied^ See., pp. 43 — 45. 

Besides that a most sublime conception of the Deity is groundlessly at- 
triButed to the Vedintins, in the passage just extracted, two totally different 
ideas are there confounded ; that of immateriality, and that of not possessing 
senses and bodily organs. It is first implied, that the Vedintin, by the 
word nirgwia, denies to his Supreme all senses and bodily organs ; and then 
It is asserted, that nirffufm denotes what we mean by immaterial : for that the 
Veddntin, like Berkeley, does not believe in the « imperceptible quiddity, 
matter.** Now, supposing this assertion, which is not true, to be trut, still 
the subtle tenet of repudiating matter can in nowise be suggested by the term 
nirsiufia, if used of Brahma, to express, for one thing,~a8 it has been inferred 
to do,-that he is destitute of senses and bodily oi^ans. The wordytt«« is 
sometimes applied indeed to the senses and bodily organs, but never to signify 
" the sensible," or quality involved in the ordinary nirgma. One of its several 
meanings is that of appliance, or instrument ; *nd it is in this accepfatron 
that it denotes the senses and bodily otigans. See VijnAna Bhikshu's expla- 
nation ofguna, in the kst extnct from the Sdnkhfapramchgna-bhiUhpa given 
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though maintaining that Brahma |has no qualities, deny that 
he is nothing : for, say they, on the score of excellence, he is 
surpassingly superior to all else that is ; he being essentially 
existent — or, rather, as they explain the word, existence, — in- 
telligence, and joy. My reply to this is, that the presence of 
what are called qualities is an indispensable' condition of ex- 
isting. As for those who, differing from the mass of mankind, 
refuse to take a distinction between corporate qualities and 
that of which they are predicated, and hold them to be identical, 
I have no dispute with them. This is a most difficult matter, 
besides that I am not here called upon to contest it Qualities — 
whichever of the two views just intimated is held concerning 
them, — ^must, at all events, be maintained. Otherwise, no- 
thing can be proved to exist. Brahma, the Ved&ntins allege, 
is essentially existence, intelligence, and joy ; and, if his na- 
ture as intelligence deserved to be called so, and, similarly, his 
nature as joy, I should not say, as I do, that he i» nothing. 
But, even if his intelligence and joy were so described, by the 
Veddntins, as to deserve to be called such, still it would be im- 
possible to establish his existence: for he is neither the efficient 
nor the material cause of the world ; and hence he is out of re- 
lation with the world ; and how, then, can we arrive, by infer- 
ence, at a conviction of his existence ? I will show, however, 
that the hypothetical Brahma of the Vedantins, as they describe 
him, comes out to be a nonentity. They declare, that he is 
constitutively cognition, and yet cognizes nothing : for, accord- 
ing to the Ved&nta, the cognizing anything, or cognition re- 



ai p. i3. The following words, from another work of the same author, plain- 
ly indicate, that the term ffuna is applied to the organs of sense, &c., solely 

to mark them as instruments : lflif^lf<^^* % 4r 4r "^Pir^rfir If^gf^- 

Sdnkhi/A'Sdra, MS., fol. 7, t«r«d. "The triad consisting of goodness, &c., 
though substantial, and not qucUHies, is called, like the organs of sense, 
by the appeltaition of ^»«o, as being, like tfum^ ministrant to the soul, and 
from binding the ^1, even as ^y do,'* 
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lative to an object, is an affection of the internal organ ;* and 
Brahma's constitutive cognition is not such.t An object ab« 
straxjted, cognition is impracticable : for how can there be 
cognition where there is no cognizing an object? J If there can 

IWfrWirPI'^r fW^T ^f^in?! Vnrfer l a 'nanda Oiri on S'ankara A 'ch<- 
rya'a mnd4kya'hh6Aya : BibUotkeea Indioa, Vol. VIII., p. 840. « In verity, 
it is not constitutive cognition that is held to have the external for its ohjec/ 
but that coffnilion which is an affection of the intellect, i. e., here, the internal 
organ^-^and which is ignorance-imagined,— has that, the exUmal, for its 
object." 

The emphasis must not be laid on the word "external," in this passage; 
for things external and intemal-as will shortly be proved,-.are objects of the 
same species of cognition. It happens to be the cognition of the external 
that is mentioned in the passage on which A 'nanda Giri is annotating ; and 
hence his imporUtion of tlie epithet in question. 

NM^Jl^qigf^IW I" It is not the cognition which is one with intelligence, 
and is constitutive thereof t that presents itself in respect of, t. d,, th(U appre- 
hends, external objects ; for such cognition is irrelative to objects." 

This extract just precedes the words cited in the last note. The reason for 
bringing in the word " external" is the same in both places. Where the word 
** objects*' is hist mentioned, it is unqualified. It applies to objects of what- 
ever description. 

The ensuing couplet occurs, it is said, in the Ashtdvakragita : 

*' These three, the cognizer, cognition, and the cognizable, are not true. 
He in whom, owing to ignorance, this triad appears as true am I, emo- 
tionless." 

Since all these are false, Brahma, being postulated as true^ is no cognizer, 
and, likewise, has no cognition of objects in his essence. 

See, also, the passage from the Toga- vdsishtha, at p. 177, in which that 
cognition which is of the essence of spirit is plainly taken to have no rela- 
tion to objects, whether external or internal. 

t Compare Coleridge's Thesis I. : " Truth is correlative to being. Know- 
ledge without a correspondent reality is no knowledge ; ^we know, there 
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be, why not call the walls around us, and the roof overhead, 
forms of cognition ? How have the Yed&ntins, by changing 
names, forgotten the genuine nature of things I By giving the 
titles of internal organ, unintelligent, &c. , to that which is really 
intelligent, or the cognizer of objects, they have brought them- 
selves to regard it as unintelligent. On the other hand, by 
applying to that which is unintelligent, and cognizes nothing, 
namely their " spirit," the epithets of essential cognition, self- 
illuminated, &c., they have passed to look upon it as intelli- 
gent Can a pebble be transformed into a diamond by one's 
calling it so ? 

It can never be said of the pandits, whatever subject they 
may be handling, that they leave their views but partially 
explained. Cognition relative to an object they divide into 
memorial and non-memoriaL The non-memorial the Veddn- 
tins discriminate into six sorts, and allot an instrument to 
each.* Among these sorts are included the cognition of 
Ts'wara, and that of the souLf On this topic the Vedantins 
discourse with great diffiiseness, and lay down precisely how 
it is that TsVara cognizes, { and how it is that the soul cognizes. 

must be Boraewbat known by us. ' To know* is, in fts very essence, a verb 
active.'* Biographia Literaria, Vol. T., p. 268. 

* These instruments are thus specified in the Veda'nta-paribhdghii, p. 2 : 

t Concerning perception, we read: cf^ ^ 9^9x9' Xpflrf^Tif ^t^^T 
'ifijl^^^lf^ 'Wftr I Veddnta- paribkdshd, p. 8. "And that perception, 
again, is of two kinds ; that in which soul is the witness, and that in which 
IVwara is so. " 

It is meant, that one sort is the soul's, and that the other is IVwara's. 

^"sncliTif^wmT^T ^ffrf^^^T t^Itrtt^ w^^^lff^rfiR- 
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Besides the sorts of cognition here spoken of^ memorial and 
non-memorial^ none is recognized as relative to objects ; and 
every one of these is defined as being an affection of the inter- 
nal organ.* 

With us, the eyes and other senses, to which the Naiyltyikaa 
add the mind, are only media of cogniticm. Not so, however, 
with the Yed&ntins, is their internal organ : it is but the appre- 
hender of objects, and the sole apprehender thereof ;t though, 
from their perplexed style of expression, they seem to allot the 
Amotion of apprehension to the soul, and that of a medium to 
the internal organ. Thus, they state distinctly, that "Percep- 
tive right notion is intelligence itself,"t and that " The sub- 

Veddnta-paribhdthd, pp. 9, 10. '* In like manner as, from connexion of 
an organ of sense with an object, or other cause, dirers aifections are pro- 
Uuced in the internal organ, the tours associate ; so, from the desert of crea- 
tures destined to be brought forth, there arise, in iUusioii, the associate of 
supreme I s'wara, various affections, in the form of < This is now to be created,' 
' This is now to be cared for,* « This is now to be done away/ &c." 

Also see the passage from the Ved&nta- sfikhdmani, adduced at p. 198. I'rf- 
wara's apprehension, will, and activity are there sud to be affections of the 
internal organ. 

* In dreamless sleep even, maintain the Ved^ntins, a sort of cognition 
has place. This cognition is an exception, as to its origin. Still, it is an 
affection, one evolved from ignorance ; and it is not of the essence of spirit. 
During dreamless sleep, the internal organ, the ordinary producer of cognition, 
is thought to be dissolved. See the Veddnta-adray p. 6. 

It is a momentous error to suppose, as has recently been done, that the cog- 
nition which the Naiyrfyikas count for one of their four and twenty qualities 
is claimed, by the Vedintins, under the title of chit, as constitutive of Brah- 
ma. That cognition is, indeed, acknowledged by the Vedantins, but, being 
relative to objects, is an affection of the internal oi^an. The Naiyilyikas, 
on the other hand, consider it to be a property of the soul ; and, on this very 
account, they are lightly reputed by the Vedantins and Sankhyas. See The 
Bible for the Fandits, Introduction, pp. XLV.—LXIV., where the error 
referred to is committed. 

t The Ved^ntin's internal organ has erroneously been called a medium of 
cognition, in a passage soon to be cited from Christianity contrasted, &o. 

^ 9^n9l7^T ^\S^ ^NpIT^ I ^^f^^iiaparibfu^, p. 3. 
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ject of right notion is intelligence appropriated to the internal 
organ ;"* &e. &c. Lest my readers should here be in doubt,t 
I will first evince, that the cognition which we call so, the 
cognizing of objects, is, in the Vedanta, nothing but an affec- 
tion of the internal organ ; whence it follows, that only the in- 
ternal organ is a cognizer. And then I intend to show what we 
are to understand by the Veddntins' applying the designations 
of right notion and subject of right notion to intelligence, that 
is to say, Brahma. 

We find an object of perception defined as " non-difierence 
from the subject of right notion. "t Intelligence appropriated 
to the internal organ is meant by the expression '' subject of 
right notion ;" and it is said, that " Non-difference from the 
subject of right notion is not ?iere denotative of oneness with 
it, but is the non-possession of an existence distinct from 
that of the subject of right notion. "§ I explain. In the 
view of the Vedantins, as silver is imagined in nacre, so the 
world is imagined in Brahma; and, as the existence of the sil- 
ver is one with that of the nacre, so is the existence of the world 
one with that of Brahma. The drift of this is, that the silver 
and the world, as such, ai*e nothing, but, as nacre and as Brah- 
ma, severally, have true existence. It is further stated, that, 
on pne's perceiving ajar, the jar becomes, in the following man- 
ner, non-difierent from the subject of right notion. When the 
jar is seen, an effluence from the internal organ passes through 



* ^ETfrJ^^^Rf^'ff Mc\^ IWH^xf^RTH I Veddnta'parihhd- 
shd, p. 4. 

f There is very much in thia section, and especially in the present chapter 
and that immediately succeeding, which the author would have thought it 
quite unnecessary to write, but for his making acquaintance with Dr. J. R. 
Ballantyne*s ChristianHy contrasted with the Hindu Philosophy. 

I triTT'^ftT^T'TiR" I Vedanta paribhdshd, p. 6. 

^TTW^'lWr^y Veddnta-paribhdshd, p. 6. 
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the eye to it, and takes its form. This effluence of the inter- 
nal organ is called an affection. When, therefore, the int^- 
nal organ thus reaches the jar, at that place intelligence appro- 
priated to the internal organ, namely the subject of right no- 
tion, and the jar-appropriated intelligence, in which the jar 
is imagined, become one ; just as, if one brings a jar into the 
house, the jar-appropriated ether and the house-appropriated 
ether become one. In the way lately stated, the exist^ice of 
the jar is not different from that of the jar-appropriated intel- 
ligence, one with the subject of right notion ; and hence the 
jar becomes non-different from that subject Thus, the defini- 
tion of object of perception, cited just above, applies to ajar 
seen with the eye. In reply to an objection suggested to that 
definition, it is said, that the subject of right notion must be 
understood to be "associated witih the affection which has 
taken the form of the given object cf perception.^^* To this, 
again, it is excepted, that, with such a qualification, the defi- 
nition is inapplicable to an affection. As a jar is an object of 
perception, so is an affection ; and, therefore, the definition 
of object of perception ought to cover affection also. The 
objection just mentioned is expressed thus : " In this case, 
there is the exclusion of affection ; for, inasmuch as, from fear 
of an infinite regress, a second affection cognizing the primary 
affection cannot be acknowledged, the definition aforesaid, 
giving to the subject of right notion the characteristic of associ- 
atedness with the affection that has taken the form of it, i. e., 
of its object, is not inclusive of that affection^ here considered as 
tJie object of perception^ which ought to be comprehended by the 
definitions''^ To this it is rejoined : " Though, from fear of an 



paribhdsha, p. 6. 

Ved&nta-paribhdthd, p. 7. ^ 
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infinite regress, we do not acknowledge^ that the affection is cog- 
nized by a second affection, stiUj since it is acknowledged? 
that it is self-cognized, the definitum^ ^ to possess an existence 
non-different from that of intelligence, the subject of right no- 
tion, associated with affection cognizing it, viz.^ the object of 
perceptwn^^ is applicable to it, namely^ to the affection which is 
tlie object of perceptixm.^''* This proves, that, in the account of 
the Vedfcitins, an " affection" is always a matter of conscious- 
ness. If, however, such an affection be not cognition itself, but, 
•like the eye, or the ear, a medium of cognition, how can it be an 
object of immediate consciousness ? Is any one conscious of an 
immediate consciousness of such a medium of cognition? Do 
the Naiydyikas, who call the mind an internal organ only, in 
other words, simply a medium of cognition, like the eye, &c., 
ever declare, that it becomes an object of immediate consci- 
ousness ?t Of our cognition of a jar, or the like, we are, in- 
deed, conscious ; and so it is certain, that such an affection of 
the internal organ as has here been dwelt on is nothing but 
what we call cognition. Moreover, as I made out, when 
discussing the Sfinkhya, our consciousness of the qualities of 

^^?Icr I Veddnta-paribhdtkd, p. 7. 

f If the Ve(Untin8 held the internal organ to be what its name promises, 
their tenet, that its affections are objectsi of con scioasness, would be exposed to 
the following stricture, which is put into the moutli of an objector, and is an- 
swered by the simple denial, thai the so-call^ internal organ is an organ : 

p. 8. ^* Since the internal organ is an organ of sense, and therefore is beyond 
cognition through the 99nae9, how does it becKNEiie an oljept of perception ? 
The reply is, that there is no proof of the internal organ's being an organ 
of sense.*' 

A good deal to the same effect follows this passage. 
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our souls, cognition, &c., is not distinct from those qualities; 
a notion which turns out to have the concurrence of the Ve- 
d^tins : since, as we have seen, they do not hold, that an 
affection is cognized by a secondary g,ffgction, that is to say, 
in a distinct act of consciousness, but that it is self-cognized. 
In short, with them, the consciousness of cognition is not dis- 
tinct from cognition itself. 

That the Ved^ntins hold such an affection to be cognition, 
and that it is the internal organ which cognizes, appears, 
farther, from this passage : " Affectional cognition is a proper- • 
ty of the mind. Of this the scripture ^ Desire, resolve, dubie- 
ty, trust, distrust, fixedness, imfixedness, shamefastness, un- 
derstanding, fear, — ^all these are of mind alone,' is the proof. 
For cognition in the form of affection is intended by ^ under- 
standing.' Desire and the rest, as well, are, therefore, proved 
to be mental properties."* To this it is objected : " If desire 
and the rest be properties of the internal organ, how can the 
consciousness * I desire,' ' I fear,' * I cognize,' or the like, 
which cognizes them as properties of the soul, be accounted 
for?"t The answer given is : '' As, though a heated iron ball 
does not possess the power of scorching, still, by our imagin- 
ing the identity with it of fire, the possessor of that power, it is 
supposed, that the iron ball scorches ; so, by imagining the 
identity of the soul, L e.y ofone^s self with the internal organ, 
which evolves in the shape of happiness, Ac, one supposes * I 

?r<ft^n^^Ti? I VeddrUa-paribhashd, p. 3. 
Veddnta-paribhdshdf p. 3. 
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am happy,' ' I am miserable,' &c."* Now, we are certain, 
that " I cognize" denotes nothing but what we all call cogni- 
tion ; and what is thus denoted, it is here laid down, is a pro- 
perty of the interna^ organ, and an affection of the same. 

Not only cognitions of external things, but also cognitions 
with regard to one's self, or acts of consciousness, the Veddn- 
tins consider to be affections of the internal organ. For of 
the latter species are the cognitions " I cognize," " I desire," 
Ac. ; since it is only with the aid of some quality, as cogni- 
tion, desire, or suchlike, that we become conscious of our 
souls. We can never cognize the simple substance of the 
soul; as the Naiyayikas, too, acknowledge.! And, though 
the Ved&ntin, like the S&ikhya,'^calls cognition, desire, Ac., 
' immediate objects of the witness himself, by which the soul is 
intended ; still neither of them believes those qualities to be 
cognized by the soul unaccompanied by an affection of the 
internal organ, J In other words, those qualities are cognized 
by the internal organ itself ;§ and the calling them immedi- 

«M.^«Wl«n^l^'? ^^ '^i[ ^^9Ilf4^«r^5TCt I Veddnta-pari- 
bhdshdy p. 3. 
t The soul becomes " an object of perception, from connexion with the 

specific qualities :" ^Vj"^ f^l 91^41 41 4(9rcT* | Bhaahcl-parich4ihheda^ 
forty-eighth stanza. 

bhdshdf p. 7. '* For, to be cognizable by the witness alone is not to become 
an object of the witness independently of an affection of the internal organ, 
but it ia to be an object of the witness apart from the aid o/an organ of sense, 
inference, or such other instrument of right notion." 

^^Trfecf^'gar^ ^n^T'l "fl^^Tftr* l Veddnta-paribhdehSi p. 7. 
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ate objects of the witness is found, on scrutiny, to be decep- 
tive. 

Again, according to the Yed&ntins, the' immediate cognition 
of the soul, which is said to result from listening to the Ve- 
d&nta, and from consideration and meditation on it,-^— namely, 
the conviction, that one is void of cognition, will, and all other 
qualities, and of all mutation, and is the pure Brahma, — ^is it- 
self an affection of the internal organ ;* which affection is to 
be got rid of before emancipation is attainable, f 

It must now be manifest, that the Vedantins' affection of 
the internal organ, which has thus been described, is what we 
mean by cognition, or the apprehension of things, be they 
external, or internal, i, &., of the soul and its qualities. 'And 
all the divisions which those philosophers make of this cogni- 
tion, or cognition relative to objects, are affections, as aforesaid. 
Consequently, the cognition which is given out as a constituent 
of Brahma, is irrelative to objects ; that is to say, it is not 
cognition of anything, whether himself or aught else. 

As we have seen, the VedSntins enunciate, that perceptive 
right notion is intelligence itself, and that the subject of 
right notion is intelligence appropriated to the internal organ. 
From this it seems as if, with them, intelligence itself were 



" Thus, then, since the definition of the object of perception, as containing 
the words, ' associated with the affection/ ^c, is applicable to the internal 
organ, its properties, &.o., which are cognizable by the witness alone, there 
is no deficiency." 

Hence, the properties of the internal organ, though said to be cognizable by 
the witness alone, are, in truth, cognized by an affection of that organ. Other- 
wise, the definition just given would be inapplicable to those properties. 

For "associated with the affection," &c., see the first note at p. 228. 

As the Vedintins allege, of the properties of the internal organ, that they 
are cognizable by the witness alone, so do they allege respecting apparent ob- 
jects also. Yet, for the cognition of these, too, they contend, that an affection 
of the internal organ is indispensable. See the Ved&nta-paribhdah&f pp. 7 
and 11. 

•Seethe VeddfUaadra , p. 21. 

t See the Veddntasdraf p. 22. 
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both cognition and cognizer, and as if the internal organ, its 
affections, &C, were only m^a of cognition. Those declara- 
tions are to be understood as follows^ The term cognition, as 
they apply it to Bra^a, means, they say, not cognizing or ap- 
prehending, but illuminating ; and it is the internal organ that 
is illuminated, or made capable of cognizing. Thus, in order 
that their unintelligent Brahma should be made out constitu- 
tively cognition, they have altered the sense of the word cogni- 
tion to such an extent, that, in their employment, it signifies, 
primarily, to illuminate, and, only metonymically, to apprehend 
objects. That affection of the internal organ which — supposing 
such a thing to exist — ought to be veritable cognition, is, there- 
fore, according to them, but metonymic cognition.* By assert- 
ing, then, that perceptive right notion is intelligence itself, 
they mean, that intelligence illuminates the affection. When an 
affectiou proceeds from the internal organ, and betakes itself 
to an object, a reflexion of intelligence falls on iliat affection ; 
and so that affection is enabled to cognize the object But for 
illumination from intelligence, it could cognize nothing ; for it 
is pronounced, that " There, namely^ as for an affection and the 
reflexion of Brahma therein^ ignorance, veiling the object of cogni^ 
tum^ ajar^ for instance^ is destroyed by the affection which takes 
the form of that object ; and, by the reflexion, the jar is made to 
appear."t By this it is not to be understood, that the jar is 
made to appear to the reflexion of intelligence, that is to say, 
that the reflexion cognizes the jar ; but, that the jar is made to 
appear to the affection, in other words, that the affection is 
rendered capable of cognizing the jar. In proof, iiiat such is 



nbhdshdtp, 2. '* An affection of the internal organ, since it is that to which 
cognition, i, e., Brahma, is appropriated, is t^M(^ metonymically denominated 
cognition." 
t This well-known passage, a half-couplet, runs thus ; 
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the meaning of the Vedantins, I cite this single passage, from 
among innumerable passages that might be produced : ^^ For 
the internal organ, if it were not illumiAated by the light of 
intelligence, would be incapable of willing and apprehending 
its object"* It is evident, from this, that it is the very in- 
ternal organ, illuminated by intelligence, that cognizes things. 
But, when they give to intelligence appropriated to tlie 
internal organ the name of subject of right notion, we are to 
understand, that the character which they ascribe to intelli- 
gence associated with the internal organ, really belongs to 
that organ. They have a maxim, — which all the other Sys- 
tems subscribe to, — ^that " An affirmation, or a negation, when 
predicated of anything together with its associate, if debarred 
from the object substantive, is to be referred to the object 
adjective."t ^ their opinion, the quality of being a cognizer 
cannot be assigned to the soul, and, consequently, is debarred 
from it. For our cognition of objects is non-eternal ; and, 
therefore, if it were regarded as constitutive of the soul, the 
soul would, to their thinking, be made out non-eternal and 
changeable, t And, again, if they held that cognition to 
belong to the soul, they must hold, that will, activity, happi- 
ness, misery Ac., also belong to it ; and the result would be, 
that the soul is indeed a doer of good and evil, and an ex- 



* This passage, in Sanskrit and English, will be found at the foot of p. 213. 

The maxim is integrated by these words : f^^JX^PBT TTTir ^fcT 

f%ira^t|?^yt'?T?iTt I "Debarred from the object adjective, it is to be 
referred to the object substantive.'* 

Veddnta-paribhdsha, p. 42. " Cognition produced through the organs of 
sense is an affection of the internal organ ; for constitutive cognition is 
beginningless." 

But it must not be thought, that sensation only is an affection of the inter- 
nal organ ; for every kind of cognition of objects is so. 
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perienoer of threefold misery : an issue most offensive to 
them; inasmuch as they would establish, that the soul is 
Brahma, eternally pure and free. Once more, their granting 
the soul to be a cognizer would involve the necessity of re- 
cognizing the relation of quality and subject as having place 
between it and its cognition: and even this much of an 
approach to duality they find unendurable.* On such grounds 
a» these, the Yed&ntins would ascribe cognition and all other 
qualities to the internal organ, and keep the soul entirely a 
stranger thereto. And the soul, witb them, is itself Brahma, f 
I have seen it stated, that only the soul requires an internal 
organ ; since, except for its aid, the soul cannot apprehend : 
but, as for Brahma, he can apprehend all things without its 
aid. And so it has been attempted to prove, that Brahma's 
cognition is real cognition. ( All this is quite opposed to the 

* No more are the VedibitioB than the Naiyiyikas, or mankind at large, 
able to conceive, that either cognition, or any other quality, can subsist with- 
out a substrate. For that cognition, with ihem, which alone deserves to be 
thus designated, namely, an affection of the internal organ, has a substrate 
in that organ. See the first extract from p. 8 of the Veddnta-paribhdshd, 
at p. 228. That cognition which is thought to be constitutive of Brahma is 
cognition only nominally, not properly, and hence is not a quality. It does 
not, therefore, stand in need of any substrate. 

The Vedintins, and the Sankhyas also, do not discriminate so sharply as 
the Naiydyikas between substance and quality. The latter hold them to 
differ in their very essence ; while the former consider them to be coessential. 
For, in the aocount of these, all things but spirit are evolutions from one root ; — 
illusion with the Vedintios, and oatore with the Sinkhyas. Still, they take 
thus much of distinction between substance and quality, as to regard them aa 
being, severally, substrate and property. 

t Spirit, one naturally supposes, is something intelligent. But the Ved^n- 
tins and the Sankhyas are necessitated, by their theories, to assign all the 
characteristics of what is intelligent to their internal organ. Hence, spirit is 
left, to them, unintelligent. Nevertheless, their inward consciousness shames 
them from professing, in terms, that it is so. That they are thus shamed is 
the real reason why they give to spirit the epithet of jndna, chit, bodka, &e. 
At the same time, they deprive these epithets, as thus employed, of their sole 
proper import. 

ij: ** Reverting to the charge of extravagance in the notion, that Brahm 

2 H 
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Yed^ta. I have shown, that it is wrong to regard the inter- 
nal organ, in that system, as a medium of the soul's cognition ; 
since, on examination, it is found to be no such medium, but 
itself the cognizer. That which lies beyond this organ is the 
soul, which never cognizes : and soul is Brahma. Of the 
soul there are two portions, Brahma and the internal organ. 
Hence, when the second is parted off, what remains is Brahma. 
This residue the Yedfintins declare to be essentially existence, 
intelligence, and joy ; and, as has been made evident, it is 
destitute of all faculty of knowledge and apprehension. 

The opinion about Brahma, just now arraigned, is based 
on the error of supposing, that by him is meant fsVara ; the 
difference between the two, which the Yedfintins inculcate, 
being overlooked.* But fsVara, no less than the soul, has, 
they declare, in order to cognize, &c., need of an internal 
organ, f s'wara, they say, is Brahma associated with illusion ; 
and they^hold f s'wara to be omniscient, omnipotent, &c. Ac. 
Yet the attributes of omniscience, omnipotence, &c, belong 
to fs'wara's causal body, which is illusion, f and not to the 
Brahma-portion of him. By consequence, all f s'wara's attri- 
butes, nay, he himself, are false, and imagined by ignorance. 

Every doubt of the reader, as to the nature of Brahma's 
cognition, must, by this time, have been dispelled. Alike 

exists * without intellect, without intelligence, without even the oonsoioiunaM 
of his own existence/ it may be well to repeat here what the VecULntin means 
by the terms thus rendered. By intellect (or mind) he meaas an internal 
organ which, in concert with the senses, brings the human soul into cognitive 
relation with the external. This, of course, he denies to Brahm, who, as 
Berkeley says of God, * perceives nothing by sense as we do.* ** Chrutianity 
eoniragUd, &c., p. 47. 

* That this difference is overlooked in Ohristiamity corUratted, &c., ia 
evident from three things. First : the word Brahma is everywhere translated 
there by " God." Secondly : the attributes of omnipotence, omniscience, &c. , 
are attributed to Brahma'. Thirdly : no intimation even is put forth of any 
distinction, in the opinion of the Vedantins, between Brahma and IVwara. 

t bee note at p. 210. 
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parviscience and omniscience, alike knowledge of himself and 
knowledge of what is not himself, are maintained, by the 
Yed&ntins, to be unworthy of Brahma. What sort of cogni- 
tion, therefore, can that be which they consider as one of his 
constituents ? 



CHAPTER 6. 
Strictures on the Position of the VeddntinSy that the World is 
False ; and a Reply to those who suppose^ that the Veddntins^ 
Views respecting External Things axicord with iliose of Berkeley. 

It is maintained, by the Yeddntins, that " The world is 
false ;'' in other words, that it owes its origin to ignorance : 
the truth being, it is alleged,^ that it never has existed, 
and does not exist, and never will exist To this effect 
the S'iva-gitd declares : '' Just as the terrible snake that is 
imagined in the rope neither had origin, nor is, nor is to be 
destroyed ; so the world, which has assumed an appearance 
simply by force of thy illusion, exists in thee, Nflakantha."* 

I demand of the Yed&ntins, How is it that you assert false- 
ness of the world, which is certified to us, by the -senses, Ac., 
to be true ? Since you thus despise those proofs, what credit 
can be attached to anything that you advance ? Proceeding in 
this way, you unsettle the foundations of everything, whether 
as regards this world, or as regards the next And, on your 
own grounds, how can you refute the doctrines of others, or 
establish your own ? 

<ro^ ft^ <^ft ^ffNirnj I 

No mannscript of the S'iva-gild it at this moment at hand ; so that the 
chapter and verse where this stanza occurs cannot be stated. 
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Perhaps you will urge, that, since the senses, &c. often de- 
ceive us, they are totally unreliable. For instance, we 
are sure, that we see chariots, elephants, and other thingsr, 
in our dreams ; and yet they are proved to be false. I reply, 
that, if a seeming proof is made out, by a real proof, to be 
faulty, we reject it But how can we contemn a proof which 
cannot be shown to be faulty? As for the things that we 
see in dreams, we call them false, because, on awaking, 
we find them to be so ; and their falsity, as being matter 
of every-day experience, is indubitable. But who has ever 
found the external objects of nature to be false? Has not every 
man of all generations borne evidence to their truth ? 

If you say, that, to a man in dreamless sleep, the world 
disappears, and that his experience goes to disprove the truth of 
the world, I demur to the conclusion ; since, a man's cogni- 
tion being then suspended, he cannot be brought forward as 
witness for anything that then had place. It is the belief of 
the Ved&ntins, that, even in dreamless sleep, there subsists a 
sort of cognition.* Let this be granted : still, external things 
are not proved, thereby, to be false. To form any judgmentwhat- 
ever about them is not competent to his cognition ; and, there- 
fore, it cannot conclude their falsity. In like manner, a blind 
man is able to appreciate sound, touch, Ac., but not colours; 
and so he can be no witness of their truth, or of their falseness. 

I would also remind the reader of the argument I employed, 
when discussing the Sankhya, to prove the existence of God. 
When we inspect the structure of the world, we become con- 
vinced, that it was planned, consciously, by some one, for a 
multiplicity of ends ; and this consideration confutes your view, 
that the world is simply apparent, f and that eternal ignorance 
is the ground of its semblance. 



* See a note at p. 224. 

t It is true, that the Vedintins hold the world to be oonstructed by an 
intelligent designer, IVwara ; and such construction they believe, from the 
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Berkeley maintains, that objects of sense are only ideas, 
they having no existence in themselves and apart from per- 
eeption. This is immaterialism. But he does not hold, that 
the things which we see, touch, &c., are false : his meaning is, 
that they are forms of perception. The perception of them 
constitutes, in his view, their existence ; whereas the com- 
mon opinion is, that they exist independently of perception. 
He does not say, however, they are imaginations of eternal 
ignorance ; and, the Ved&nta doctrine, that, on the removal 
of ignorance, and attainment of right apprehension, the whole 
world disappears, like a dream on awaking, he knows nothing 
of whatsoever. Whether his theory be tenable, or untenable, is 
a matter I am not here concerned with. My present purpose 
is, to show, that the doctrine of the Veddnta concerning the 
external world, besides being in conflict with the common 
opinion, has not so much as a resemblance to that; of Berkeley. 
Yet a resemblance here has been asserted. It has been as- 
serted, that the Ved&itins, when they call sensible objects prac- 
tical, do not mean, that they are false, but only that they do 
not exist apart from perception ; and that the world is said, 
in the Veddnta, to be false, simply from ambiguousness of 
phraseology.* , * 

But, for my part, I understand the Ved&nta otherwise. 
First. According to Berkeley, objects of sense are forms of 
perception ; but, according to the Veddntins, objects of sense 
are distinct from perception, and independent of it. The 
Vedantins, I have already shown, consider, that the cognition 
which apprehends external things is an affection of the inter- 



standing point of practical ei^i&tence, to have actually taken place. Thin view 
of theirs arises, however, from their taking practical things to be real, which 
things, at the same time, they would prove to be nothing, — only ignorance- 
imagined : a combination of incompatible notions ignored in the text, it being 
aimed at the latter of those notions ; that which, with the Vedantins, is by 
much the more essential. 

'^ See 6%rMl»an% ctmitatUdy S^^., pp. 38-42. 
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nal organ, let that cognition be perception, or inference, Ac ; 
and that the objects which that affection cognizes are distinct 
from the affection itself, and have existence independent of it.^ 

^fm^^n^mr ^^^f^ %cr^$«imir f^wr^infl^apifrt- 

Veddnta-paribhdshdy p. 4. "As the water of a reservoir, issuing through 
apertures, enters the fields rill wise, and becomes, like them, qnadrangular, 
or of other shapes ; so the passional internal organ, through the medium of 
the eye, or the like, extends itself to the place occupied by a jar, or other 
object, and is evolved in the form thereof. This same evolution is called an 
affection. But, in the case of inferential cognition, &c., there is no extension, 
on the part of the internal organ, to the locality of the fire, &c.; because 
these are not brought into connexion with the eye, &c. So, then, in the case 
of such a perception as ' This is a jar,' since the jar and the affection of like 
conformation thereto take up one and the same space, externally to the body, 
the intelligence appropriated to both, viz,, the jar and the affectiofif is but 
one : for, although the affection of the internal organ, and the object, as the 
jar, are two dividers of intelligbnce, or Brahma ; still, since, in the preunt 
instance^ they take up one and the same space, they do not operate to divide 
the affriction-appropriated intelligence from the jar- appropriated intelligence. 
On this very account, the ether appropriated to a jar within the house does not 
differ from the ether of the house itself" 

The purpose of all this is to show, that, in perception, affection -appropria- 
ted Brahma and object-appropriated Brahma are unified ; for to show this 
is necessary, in the work cited, to explain its definition of perception. 

We have seen it stated, that, in perception, the affection of the internal 
organ extends itself to the spot already occupied by the object perceived. In 
inferential or other cognition than perception, there is, however, no such exten- 
sion of the affection ; and it is^ further, laid down, that the object and the 
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An affection is an evolution from the internal organ ; but the 
objects which it cognizes are evolutions from ignorance, or illu- 
sion. And it must not be forgotten, that ignorance is not 
the reverse of right apprehension, mistake : for, in that case, 
it would itself be an affection of the internal organ ; since 
both right apprehension and wrong apprehension are such 
affections. In the Yedanta, ignorance, like the '^ nature" of the 
S&nkhya, is an unintelligent substance. As the S&nkhyas 
take the visible world to be an evolution from nature, so do 
the Vedintins regard it as being an evolution from ignorance.* 
Of the confrision which besets this point I shall treat in the 
seventh and ninth chapters. 

This, therefore, is certain, that the Yedfintins concur with 
the generality of mankind as concerns the existence of exter- 
nal things apart from perception. Very little indeed have they 
of the philosophic proftmdity of a Berkeley. 



affection are two several dividers of intelligence, or Brahma. In inferential 
cognition, &c., they serve as such ; but not so in perception. From this it is 
clear, that an object is distinct from, and independent of, the affection, that 
is to say, the oogQition, which apprehends it. 

Had not an attempt been made to fiither Berkeleianism upon the Vedintins, 
ii would have been most supererogatory to refer to any proof of the position, 
that the Vedintins take objects to exist irrespectively of their being perceived. 
From the standing point of true existence, not only objects, but the perception 
of them, are nothing ; but, from that standing point whence perception is 
real, objects likewise are held to be so, and not to be dependent on perception. 

Much too ready are learned foreigners to identify Indian notions with 
those of European speculators, ancient and modern. What are so hastily 
taken to be correspondencies will generally turn out, on further examination, 
to be mere fancied resemblances. 

♦ Not simply practical things, but, strangely enough, apparent things also, 
are maintained, by the Vedantins, to exist separately from, and independently 
of, the apprehension of them. See a passage in the seventh page of the 

VeddfUa-paribhdshd, beginning ^ggRT ^T^ inftwftr*<«1«W$ | 
and the extract from the same work, cited at p. 169. To one aware, that 
the Yedtf ntins hold notions such as that referred to, there must seem to be 
exceedingly slight grounds for comparing them, as to subtlety, with Berkeley. 
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Secondly. Though the Ved&ntins agree with the the bulk of 
men, as just stated, they take a line of their own, in saying, 
that objects of sense are imaginations of ignorance, or false. 
And herein they diflfer from Berkeley, too, who does not call 
such objects false, but forms of perception, and acknowledges 
them to be true, in the current sense of the term. The Ve- 
d&ntins compare the objects of the senses to a snake sur- 
mised in a rope, or to silver fancied in nacre, and hold 
them to be altogether false, and so our cognition of them to be 
erroneous. Hence, several of the great Vedantin doctors 
consider the world to be, in their technical language, appa- 
rent; and they add, that the regarding the world as be- 
longing to another category than that of nacrine silver, i. e., 
the regarding it as practical, is prompted by a desire to assist 
the uninitiate. 

Thirdly. In the Vedanta system, not only are objects of 
cognition imaginations of ignorance, and false, but cognition 
itself is so : for cognition is an aflPection of the internal organ ; 
and, not being Brahma, it is to be classed with imaginations 
of ignorance, and falsities ; just like a jar, or any other external 
thing. Objects and the cognizing them are, thus, held to be 
alike false.* How vast a gulf does this single point of differ- 
ence place between the Vedfinta and Berkeleianisra ! 

Fourthly. In the theory of Berkeley, tlie world, birth, death. 
Heaven, Hell, and the happiness and misery arising therefrom, 

^ A'nanda Giri, discoursing about the affection cognition, observes : 

fi<«|t|t I On S'ankara A'chdrya's Mdndiikyabhdahya ; BiUiotheca In- 
dica, Vol VIII., p. 340. « Not even does that affection veritably take cog- 
nisance of BVLch an external object ; because, in truth, it, the affection, does 
not itself exist, and because such an object is imaginary. By oon8eqaeDce,a« 
qffectio»*s cognizing such an object is apparent. This is the sense." 
See further ,the couplet adduced from the Ashtdvakj-a-gitd at p. 222L. 
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though forms of perception, are true, and not of such a na- 
ture, that they vanish away on the supervening of right ap- 
prehension. On the other hand, agreeably to the Yed&ntins, 
when a man beoomes convinced, that the objects which we 
cognize through our senses and other media of knowledge, are 
false, L e., that they never existed, and do not now exist, and 
never will exist, and that Brahma alone, essentially existence, 
intellect, joy, is true, and that he is that man's self, all those 
objects dissolve into nothingness; as happens with naorine 
silver, on our discerning nacre, mistaken for silver, to be 
nacre. Thus, it is said : " Like nacrine silver, the world appears 
true, so long as Brahma, the substrate of all, without a se- 
cond, remains unknown."* ' When, therefore, the Ved&ntins 
declare, that this world, and the next, and all things thereto 
pertaining, are falsifiable by right apprehension, let no one 
explain their language to import, that, when a man acquires 
such apprehension, this world, and the ne:^t, &c., throifgh 
God's grace, or from some other cause, become as nothing to 
him. It is not, the Yedantins themselves teach, that they be- 
come as nothing, but strictly nothing ; they being recognized 
as illusive : and they become nothing in consequence of the 
acquisition of right apprehension, and &om no other cause 
whatever. It is laid down, that there are two sorts of riddance 
of the products of ignorance. One, called cessation, takes place 
when, by the uprise of a new and opponent affection of the in- 
ternal organ, or by getting quit of defects, an erroneous 
affection is destroyed, and, of course, its object It is illus- 
trated by the shattering ajar with a pestle. The other, known 
as falsification, is when the right perception of the nature of 
a thing dispels all ignorance, and the error regar^ng the 

This is the seventh couplet of the A'tma-bodha ; p. 4 of the Mirsapuio 
edition of 1852. 

2 I 
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thing, and the object of that error.* Thus it occurs in the 
case of nacre, so often mentioned ;t and equally false with 



•s* 

^ ^C^nf^f^^'^RT ^ ftCtHJ I VedSLfUa-paribh&ahd, p 18. 
''Destruction of the prodacta of ignorance is twofold: the one, where the 
material cause, viz., ignorancej is included ; the other, where the material 
cause remains v/ntottcfied. The first is denominated fiilsification ; the second, 
cessation. Of the former the cause is, the intuition of the true nature of the 
substrate over which a false thing is imagined : since, but for this intuition ^ 
nescience, or ignorancCy the material cause, cannot be done away. Of the 
latter the cause is, the origination of an antagonislic affection, or else the abo- 
lition of defects. Hence, in the present instance, \^y reason of the non- 
existence of the intuition of Brahma, the substrate of all imaginary objects,hoW' 
ever the world of dreams is not falsified, what incongruity is there in sup^ 
posing, that, as a jar, or the like, is destroyed by the blow of a pestle, so, by 
the presentation of another and antagonistic conception, or by the disconti- 
nuance of sleep, or other defect, originative thereof, i. e,, of dreaming, the 
chariot, or other thing dreamt of, ceases ¥" 

It is worth observing, that the Ved^ntins are not so accurate in the employ- 
ment of their peculiar phraseology, as not frequently to use nivritti, " ces- 
sation," where they ought, agreeably to their own definitions, to use bddha, 
''falsification." Thus, in the extract firom the Veddnta-painbkdsluif p- 32, 

given a^. 204, Dharmardja would have done better, had he written. W^~ 
^I''I'7T^2r?f^I« The translation supposes the required cliange to have been 
made. 

f Two views, entertained touching the cause of things like naorine silver, 
are referred to in the passage quoted below. It is according to the first only, 
that those things are held to be fiilsified by right apprehension of what is mis- 
taken for them. According to the second view, such things, owing to the 

right apprehension in question, simply cease to exist. "^^ ^ ^TW^~ 
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nacrine silver become, according to the Veddnta, the whole 
world, and the ignorance which originates it, as soon as one 
has mastered the knowledge of Brahma. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Soul, being subject to Ignorance, cannot, as the Veddntins 
hold, be One with the Supreme Spirit ; a Description of Igno- 
rance ; and an Argument to show, tlmt tlie Denial of the SouVs 
Identity with Brahma is not set aside by taMng the Epithet of 
False, as applied to Ignorance, in the Acceptation pf Perishable. 

It is a maxim of the Vedanta, that " The soul is Brah- 
ma itself, and nothing other." How, I would ask the Veddn- 
tins, can this be? For they assert, that, on the one hand, 
soul errs by reason of ignorance ; and that, on the other hand, 
Brahma is, in essence, ever pure, intelligent, and free, and 
can never for a moment be otherwise. Still they maintain, 
that the soul is Brahma ; and, with intent to reconcile their 
contradiction, they resort to the most elaborate mystification. 
Some among them say, that the reflexion of Brahma in the 



«T?q w^ ^ffS^T^i^ f^UiM\^ ^w^y^rc^ir ^2"^ I 

Veddnta-parihMshSi, pp. 13, 14. "And so, on the opinion, that nacrine 
silver is a product of nescience residing in and obscuring nacre-appropriated 
intelligence, t^*e results, from the cognition 'This is nacre/ falsification of 
silver, and of the ignorance pertaining to that nacre. Bat on the opinion, 
that *'nacrine silver is a product of radical nescience, t. e., of the ignorance 
which resides in and obscures pure Brahma, and is the cause of the entire 
universe^ since such nescience, the material cause of such silver, is removable 
solelj/ by intuition of Brahma, not by cognition of the true nature of nacre, 
there ensues, as the fruit of right apprehension of nacre, nothing more than 
the cessation of silver ; in the same way as a jar is destroyed by the blow of 
a pestle.'* 
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internal organ is soul,* and that to the soul appertains ail 
error ; wherefore error has no connexion with Brahma 

Such as say thus,the reflexionists^f find no difficulty in main- 
taining, that the soul — ^a reflexion, with them, — ^is liable to 
error, and that Brahma is exempt therefrom. Other Vedfai- 
tins, however, — ^those who hold the soul to be Brahma as appro- 
priated to the internal organ,$ — ^the appropriationists,§ per-, 
eeive, thd,t, if the soul be simply as they allege, its defects must 
be participated by Brahma. In expatiating on this point, they 
disclose one of their mysteries. Though, in their view, the 
soul is Brahma as appropriated to the internal organ, and 
thot^h it is said to err ; yet, in truth, all its qualities, as cog- 
nition, will, &C., and error, likewise, belong not tojts Brahma- 
portion, but to its associate, the internal organ ; in accordance 
with the maxim ^^ An affirmation, or a negation," &c.|| 

But the reader should be reminded, that the language of 
the reflexionists, no less than that of the appropriationists, is 
deceptive here. For, since, as has been shown, it is neither 
the reflexion of Brahma in Hie internal organ, nor Brahma as 
appropriated to that organ, to which the qualities of the soul 
truly appertain, but the internal organ, it is this that the 
Vedantins ought to consider to be soul. 

Nona of those philosophers entertain the opinion, iiiat the 
internal organ is the soul. When pressed with the question, 
how the soul, which is obnoxious to error, can be Brahma, 
they distinctly declare, that «rror affects the internal organ, 
not him. I tell the Veddntins, therefore, that, if that in 
which error resides is different from the Supreme Spirit, 
when you instruct it to regard itself as Brahma, you are prac- 
tising deception. For who is it that you so instruct? Is it 



* See the passage trom the Veddnta-paribhdshdy p. 41, oited at p. 186. 

f In Sanskrit, prittibimba'ffddin, 

"^ See the passage from the Veddnta-paribhdshd^ p 8, cited at p. 186. 

§ In Sanskrit, awachchhiniia-vddins. 

II This maxim is given in full at p. 232. 
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one who is in error ? Or is it the pure, intelligent, free Brah-r 
ma? If the former, you have declared, that it is different from 
Brahma; and, consequently, when you teach it, that itself 
is Brahma, you are misleading. If the latter, your labour is 
quite needless. 

It is easy to perceive how the appropriationists satisfy them- 
selves, that the soul is Brahma. Brahma, they argue, as 
appropriated to the internal organ, does not differ from the 
pure Brahma ; just as the ether appropriated to a jar does not 
differ from the omnipresent ether. To be restored to Brah- 
mahood, all that the soul has to do is, to get rid of the inter- 
nal organ, which is false, and simply imagined by ignorance 
to exist: a|id it is right apprehension which abolishes that 
organ and all its qualities. But how do the reflexionists 
make out the soul to be one with Brahma ? With them, as 
with all other Vedantins, reflexions of every description — 
whether of objects in a mirror, or the like, or that of Brahma 
in the internal organ, — are false, literally false, as nacrine silver 
is; not false as tlie Sankhyas maintain them to be.* And 
yet ttiey are false only as reflexions : in their identity with the 
things reflected, they are true. For, in the case of a reflexion, 
it is held, that what one beholds is the thing reflected ; only 
that, through misapprehension, it appears to be different from 
it, and in a place where the thing is not actually located, f 

* See iHn Dote at p. 52, and p. 92 of the text. 
^WrTm ¥^^ ^^T^f^ ^^ I 

'* I am that Spirit, — oonstitutively eternal apprehension, — which manifpsU 
ittdf aa sovX, For, similar to the reflexion of the face beheld in a mirror,— 
which rfijUx'on is nothing whatever, taken apart from the face, —is the soul, 
the reflexion of intelligence, or Spiritt in intellects, or internal ortjamt.** 

This is the. fifth couplet of the ffaatdmalakaj which is credulously imputed 
to S'ankara A'chtfrya. The poem is inliigh esteem among the Vedantins. 
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Similar tliereto is nacrine silver, which is nothing but nacre 
under the appearance of silver. It is false, as silver, but 
veritable, as nacre. 

Of course, this statement will suggest doubts to the reader. 
First, there is the absurdity of comparing a reflexion and 
what is reflected to nacrine silver and nacre ; and, again, if the 
soul, which is laid down as being a reflexion of Brahma, is, 
after all, nothing but Brahma, how can it be subject to error ? 
If the soul be a reflexion, not when it is viewed as Brahma, 
but only when it is misapprehensively vie\\red as a reflexion, 
and as sometliing diflerent from Brahma, it comes out, that 
it is a nonentity.* Who, moreover, is it that sees the soul as 
a reflexion ? For the soul itself is proved to be nothing ; and 
Brahma is not liable to error : and, therefore, a third party is 
needed to make an error here possible. 

But the reader must not allow himself to be perplexed or 
disheartened. If we have already reached what is clearly pre- 
posterous, there are more things of the same character await- 
ing US. 

It is impossible for us to recognize as soul anything other 
than that which is endowed with apprehension, will, and other 
like qualities ; and the Vedantins assign away these qualities 
to the internal organ. As for what they call ignorance, which 
they distinguish from error, or misapprehension, they are con- 
strained to ascribe it to the pure Brahma, and not to the in- 
ternal organ. If it were a reality, we shouFd be obliged to 

* VijntCna Bhikshu meets as follows the doctrine animadverted on in the 

text : iifHftr'^T'?? 3^^ iifcTfi(«q^i(3f|o|^ f^n^^^TT^f^nrr 

bhdshya-vdrtt'ika, MS.,/oi, 28, vei'so. ** If a reflexion be a nonentity, the soul, 
a reflexion, cannot be identical with Brahma, the object reflected : for there 
can be no identity of entity with nonentity. And, if it be not n nonentity, 
multeity of souls will be acknowledged in other terms than direct terms ; and 
monism, &c. will go undemonst rated." 
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acknowledge, that, in the Vedanta, the soul is Brahma himself. 
But this ignorance, as we shall shortly discover, is wholly a 
thing of the imagination. A somewhat detailed account of it 
will now be given ; and we shall learn what it is, «nd why 
the Vedantins are unable to refer it to the internal organ, 
and are forced to ascribe it to Brahma. 

The word " ignorance'^ may mean, absence of apprehension, 
and also misapprehension, or mistake. When the Vedantin 
says, that the world is imagined by ignorance, common sense 
supposes, that he intends, by ignorance, misapprehension ; 
since the absence of apprehension cannot imagine. He con- 
tends, however, that he intends, by it, neither the one nor 
the other.* Nevertheless, he takes it to be the imaginer of 
false objects, and likewise to be eliminable by right apprehen- 
sion. More than this, he accounts it a thing having an object ; 
the object being, however^ strange to say, not falsity, but - 
verity. Accordingly, say what the Veddntins may, it seems 
to me, on taking account of the characteristics they attribute 
to ignorance, that it is a combination of two ideas, namely, 
the absence of apprehension whose object is verity, and error 
in mistaking a falsity for a verity : for those characteristics fit 
nothing save such a combination. 

The Veddntins hold ignorance to have verity for its object ; 
and this is not a characteristic of mistake : for mistake is cog- 
nition whose object is falsity ; as, for instance, the cognition of 
nacrine silver. But ignorance, the Veddntins teach, has verity 
i, e,, pure Brahma, for its object. The Sankahepa-s' driraka 

^T^rf^Ctftr ^f^f^PffH ^t^f% I Veddnta-sdray p. 4. ** Ignorance, 
it is declared, is a something that cannot be described as either existent or 
non-existent ; constituted of the three gunas ; an entity ; antagonistic to 
right apprehension." 

The translation runs as if the original were ^ YcfTH^lHfT) which it 
ought to have been. ^ 
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gays : ^^ The impartite intellect alone is subject and object q^' 
iffnorance.^^* They declare, tluit ignorance of which the ob« 
ject is Brahma, is the cause of tliis world, a false thing ; and 
so, that ignorance whose object is nacref, is the cause of false 
silver. It appears, then, that ignorance, since verity is its ob- 
ject, is the absence of apprehension of the veritable. For, 
though the having verity for its object cannot be character- 
istic of absonce of apprehension, — just as it cannot charac- 
terize mistake, — ^absence or negation not being an object-hav- 
ing thing ; it is characteristic of apprehension. Hence, 
though it cannot be said, that the having verity for its object 
is characteristic of absence of apprehension, still, when the 
Yed&ntins assert, that ignorance has verity for its object, 
what there is of truth in their assertion — their confiision of 
ideas being rejected, — may be expressed by saying, that igno- 
rance is the absence of apprehension whose object is verity, L e., 
pure Brahma. And this absence of apprehension is, in my 
opinion, the power of concealment which they ascribe to igno- 
rance ; that is to say, its faculty of hiding verity.t For what 
can concealment of verity be but absence of the apprehension 
of it? But the Veddntins, instead of acknowledging this 
power of concealment to be one with ignorance, regard igno- 
rance as an entity, of which concealment is a power. 



t Se6 the extract fVoin the Veddnta-paribhdahd, p. 10, cited at p. 168. 

?fT^lI ^ETT^WH I Veddntshidra, pp. 6, 7. " Of thia ignorance there are two 
faculties, known as concealment and delusion. The &onlty of concealment 
» # * * * jg a power such that, by it, ignorance, though limited, by veiling 
the mind of the beholder, as it were covers Spirit, unlimited and irrelate to 
the world." 
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If they said no more than this about ignorance, we might 
conclude it to mean simply absence of apprehension. They 
consider it, however, to be the imaginer of the false world ; and 
to be such an imaginer is the work of mistake, not of absence 
of apprehension. Ignorance, then, since they make it to be 
the imaginer of the false world, must be misapprehension, or 
mistake. This mistake is, in my opinion, the Yed&ntins* se- 
cond power of ignorance, its deluding power.* " Delusion'* 
is when the faJse appears in place of the veritable; and this is 
mistake. But the Ved&ntins, instead of owning this power 
of delusion to be one with ignorance, hold it to be a power of 
ignorance. 

I will show how the Ved&ntins here fall into error. Our 
cognition of the external world, L ^., perception, inference, 
&c., is, to their thinking, misapprehension ;f and, in order to 
keep Brahma pure from it, they appropriate it to the internal 
organ. But this wrong cognition they cannot identify with 
ignorance ; since they are bent on making ignorance to be the 
cause of the whole world, so that it may be established as 
false. If they had said, that ignorance is mistake, an aifec* 
tion of the internal organ, then it might be, for them, the ima- 
giner of the external world. But how coyld it imagine the 
internal organ ? And, if it does not, the internal organ cannot 
be proved, as they would prove it, to be false. Therefore, 
with intent to make ignorance the imaginer of the internal 



^^f^ 7(1^^ HiM^M I Veddnta-sdrOf p. 7. ** The £Mmlty of delu- 
sion is a power thus illustrated. As ignoraooe about a rope produces, by its 
own force, hfalte snake, or the like, in the rope which it conceals ; so radical 
ignorance, vis., that eoneeming p^re Brahma, brings forth, by its own force, 
in the Spirit which itself coneeals, the universe, made up of ether and the 
rest." 
+ See the couplet cited in the Veddnta-paribhdshdf given at p. 173. 
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organ also,* they insist, that it is something different from 
mistake, t And here they are forced into fresh and greater 
absm*dities. 

" Tby mind, generated by thy ignorance, imagines the entire universe." 
This half-couplet is from the Sankthepa-sfdriraka. 

t It ia remarkable, that S'aukara A'chdrya himself was unguarded in the 
language he employed regarding this doctrine. In the passage quoted below, 

he makes ignorance to be one with mistake : cTTTcTTT^^^HrTTUTTH 

IffiBcfT '^fef^ejfd H^Tf I *' Misapprehension of this description, 

juit hef(yre laid doton, the learned hold to be nescience/' But Eiminanda, 

his commentator, redresses his laxity : ^f^^^I^ c^ l^ft^ftl ^T-tiTI 

|^<q>e|t I " The import is, that they consider misapprehension, as being 

the product of nescience, to be itself nescience." See the Bibliotheea Indica, 
No. 64, p. 16. 

Here it may be observed, once for all, that, alike as to the Vedanta, and 
as to the other systems of Hindu philosophy, the higher we ascend the stream 
of time, the more frequent do we find unphilosophical inexactness of 
phraseology. This inexactness is, of course, most frequent of all in the 
works of the inventors of those systems. Their care, it should seem, was 
well-nigh exclusively bestowed upon broad principles; and the result was 
somewhat of vagueness, at least, in their modes of expression. Subsequent 
writers, as commentators and others, have, to* be sure, amended the phraseo- 
logy of their predecessors. But it has been with a view to remove the 
appearance of inconsistency in them :^t has not at all been with any inten- 
tion of introducing new doctrines. These they have not introduced. 

Of this assertion a justification is offered in the extract, and the annotation 
thereon, just adduced. With S'ankara, following the Upanishads, apprehen- 
sion, — whether correct or erroneous, — will, activity, &c., are properties of the 
internal organ ; and, further, the whole universe, including the internal organ, 
is false, and imagined by ignorance, or nescience. How, then, in accordance 
with his views, could misapprehension and nescience be identical ? 

It i^ desirable to keep ever before the mind the fact, that an uninitiated 
reader will come upon hundreds of terms and statements, in the expositions 
of S'ankara and other early Vedantins, which, though seeming, at first sight, 
contradictory of many things asserted in this volume, are, in fact, not so ; a 
right understanding of them requiring, that they should be understood with 
certain qualifications. In order to a full acquaintance with these qnalifica- 
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When the Veddntins contend, that ignorance is something 
different from mistake, though they call it the imaginer of this 
false world, how can they say, that its imagining is like that 
of mistake ? For mistake imagines by imputing existence to 
the non-existent : and hetice its object is called false. The 
Vedantins, in calling the world imagined of ignorance, with 
a view to establish its falsity, ought to have taken the ima- 
gining of ignorance to be like that of mistake ; but this was 
difficult for them to admit, since they had already erred in 
viewing ignorance as a thing different from mistake. And 
see the difficulty consequent to them. Their " ignorance," or 
illusion, like the " nature" of the Sankhyas, now begins to ap- 
pear to them anincognitive substance; and, as such, what 
sort of imagining can it possess? Like that of the " nature" 
of the Sdnkhyas, and that of the atoms of the Naiydyikas, 
it is no longer imagining, but positively the material cause 
of the whole world. And what now ? Does the world turn 
out to be true, and does non-duality disappear, and duali- 
ty supersede it? To this one would be brought, reasoning 
from their account of ignorance. Yet these results they 
utterly repudiate. The verity of the world they will never 
grant. If they did, all their toil would be to no purpose. 
Neither could the soul be Brahma, nor could emancipation 
come from right apprehension; as will be made clear in 
the ninth chapter. The belief, that the internal organ, &c., 
the whole world, are false, is the very life of the monistic doc- 
trine. However, as ha^been shown, such is the way wardness 
of the Vedantins' intellect, that, though they consider a thing to 
be false, and call it practical and apparent, yet, as soon as they 
have called it so, it begins to look to them real. In like man- 
ner, since they call the world false, and give the name of 
ignorance to that which imagines it to be true, they ought not 

tions, a thorough-going study of the whole scheme of the Vedi.nta is indispen- 
sable. No criticism that does not rest on a wide basis of Vedinta research, 
can be held satisfactory. 
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to regard tMg ignoranoe as an unintelligent subBtanoe : and yet, 
80 they inconsiBtently regard the world to be, from one aspect, 
real, so they regard its cause, ignorance, or illusion^ to be, like 
the ^' nature '* of the S&nkhya, an unintelligent substance, and 
the world's material cause ; and then it seems to th^n actually, 
after the manner of " nature," to bring forth the entire uni- 
v^se. Nevertheless, there is no question, that^ to prove the 
world to be altogether false, is the vitah principle and main point 
of the doctrine of non-duality. With this main point we should 
compare other points of the doctrine ; and, if they are found 
not to harmonize, we should there leave the matter, and rest 
convinced of the weakness of the sages whose inconsistency we 
have detected. We are not to change that main point, thus 
taking away the essence of the doctrine, and foist a new 
theory upon the authors of the one in hand, in order that they 
may be made out to speculate reasonably. 

Again, it should be borne in mind, that, as I have said 
before, the Ved&titins believe the world to be falsifiable by 
right apprehension ; whence it is manifest, that they hold the 
world to be veritably felse. And another of their tenets is, 
that ignorance also, the imaginer of the world, is removable 
by right apprehension. This tenet supposes a third character 
of ignorance, which assimilates it both to mistake and to 
absence of apprehension. If ignorance be, like "nature,'* 
the material cause of the wcwrld, how is it removable by right 
apprehension ? By right apprehension of a verity, the error 
committed in mistaking a falsity for it is undoubtedly removed, 
and the absence of apprehension of that verity is likewise 
terminated. 

Whatever the concision of the Ved&itins on the subject of 
ignorance, since they make the pure Brahma himself to be 
the subject of it, and since, in their view, that which is igno- 
rant is soul, I own, that, in this case, it follows, that the soul 
is one with Brahma. But now I ask, whether any one is 
conscious of such ignorance as has been described ? And, if no 
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one IS, where are we to find a soul that is ignorant?* If the 
Vedfaitins reply, that whoever regards himself as other than 
Brahma, and the world to be true, &c., is a soul, I know that 
they mean one of us ordinary mortals. But so to oonsider — a 
misapprehension, in Vedfaita phrase, — is not ignorance, but, 
in their language, an affection of the internal organ. Where, 
then, are we to look for ignorance and the ignorant? Nowhere, 
of a truth, but in the reveries of the Vedantins. 

Waiving, however, all this, and taking the words of VedSn- 
tins as they deliver them, I urge, that, if the soul be igno- 
rant, it cannot be identical with Brahma ; for he, in their be- 
lief, is ever pure, intelligent, and frecf 



* Universal consotousDeM is appealed to, by the YecULiitins, in testi- 
mony, that this Ignorance exists. Thus : ^!ErF?nS[ ^STTOTIT^rnT | 
VedAfUa'»6ra, p 4. *' From the oonsciousneBs * I am ignorant,' &c." 

But how can this be ? For the ignorance which is the object of the coa- 
flciousness ** I am ignorant" is simply absence of knowledge, or, at most, 
misapprehension ; and not the extraordinary invention which the Vedantins 
call ignorance. 

"*■ mi xTfficsrwf^OT I fti *iif*rc^i'f ftr err ^ifti^TM- 

?r^irtd%^T I 'T fw wcm'^<.*ir^ \ ^wifci«i?tftr ^ 
nr^ ft 4 H4 ^^N *iF ^<i i tdymr ^i^ \ s'Astra-dipikd ms., /a, 58, 

recf'O. ** But what is this nescience ? Is it misapprehension ? Or something 
else, a cause of misapprehension ? If misapprehension, whose ? Not Brahma's ; 
for he, OS you Veddntins hold, is constitatirely pure science. In the sun there 
can be no place for darkness. Nor can it he souls* ; for these, as you hold, 
are not distinct from Brahma. And, since, from your premiues, misapprehen- 
sion cannot exist, no more can a second thing, a cause thereof. Besides, for 
such as subscribe to misapprehension, or a omise of it, ms an e^Uy additional 
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But the Veddntins, though they are forced to locate igno- 
rance in Brahma, still, in order to make him out to be essen- 
tially ever pure, intelligent, and free, maintain that ignorance 
itself is false. Most wonderful is this of all their wonders. And 
how is ignorance considered, by them, to be false ? I must 
now address myself to answer this question. 

On hearing, that the Vedantins regard ignorance as the cause 
of the world's appearing to be true, one would, of course, sup- 
pose, that this ignorance was understood, by them, to be itsolf 
true. For if ignorance did not actually exist, how could the 
world, which they hold to be a nonentity, have appearance ? 
When a man mistakingly sees a snake in a rope, the snake is 
called false. At the same time, that man's misapprehension 
is not said to be false, but true. The Vedantins, however, 
maintain that ignorance is false. We ought, therefore, to 
enquire, how it is reckoned false, and what i^ gained to the 
VedSnta system by so reckoning it. 

To the first enquiry we get two answers from the Vedan- 
tins. One is given by those whose mastery of their doctrine 
is not perfect ; while the other is returned by such as have 
penetrated their system to its innermost arcana. The latter 
answer I shall speak of in the next chapter. The former, 
that which one hears from the bulk of Hindus now-a-days, 
I shall examine briefly at once. 

This answer is, that ignorance is called false, inasmuch as 
it is eliminated by the supervening of right apprehension. 
But this is highly absurd. That is false which does not exist 
at all : .but that which exists, and is destroyed at a given 
time, is not false, but unetemal and perishable.* If a Veddn- 

to Brahraa, monism evaporates. To contiDue, whence sprang Brahma's mis- 
apprehension ? For there is no other cause, with you ; Brahma, beivig the sole 
entity. Jf it be said, that it is natural to Aim, how, pray, can he whose 
nature is science be he whose nature is nescience V* 

* Just as Pdrthasirathi says, in arguing against the Vedantins, with 

reference to the universe. His words are ^fl[fVl f^ •TT^nEft JIT^ \^ «| cf X- 
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tin replies, that, in his technical language, false means uneter- 
nal, I have to say, that the fault of ignorance in the ignorant 
Brahma cannot be got rid of by thus denominating his igno- 
rance ; nor can you thus prove him to be essentially pure, in- 
telligent, and free. The goodness or badness of a thing de- 
pends upon its nature, not upon the epithets applied to it. 
Suppose, that some one held in general esteem goes mad; 
whereat his friends are in great grief. A man comes and 
assures them, that he is not mad ; his madness is false. And 
he adds, that, according to his own way of speaking, he only 
is really mad, who has been so from birth. The person mis- 
called mad was quite in his right mind for the first five and 
twenty years of his life ; and, therefore, his madness is false. 
Would this speech be of any consolation to the friends of the 
respected maniac? Without doubt, the Supreme Spirit is 
essentially ever pure, intelligent, and free, — ^in the right sense 
of these terms ; and He is so indefeasibly. Any so-called 
sacred book that asserts the contrary conftites, by its blas- 
phemy, its pretensions to divine origin ; and there can be no 
more certain mark of a false religion than such an assertion. 
In maintaining, that Brahma, as they describe him, is the 
Supreme Spirit, and in attributing to that Spirit unworthy 
and debasing attributes, the Veddntins, though unconsciously, 
do Him the foulest dishonour. 

Ordinary Vedantins whom one meets, those who know their 
doctrine but superficially, though they speak as I have stated, 
about the falsity of ignorance, entertain, in their minds, a 
diflFerent view. They do not merely believe, as they say they 
do, that ignorance is perishable, and therefore false ; for Brah- 
ma, they cannot but feel, would not thus be freed from all 
defect. They indeed believe, like their better-informed co- 
religionists, that ignorance is absolutely nothing whatsoever : 
only they are at a loss to explain themselves. 

^T"^ ^JcT I S'dstradipikd, MQ.yfol. 58, recto, "From being origina- 

ted and destroyed, it is simply ^owei to be non-eternal, not false/* 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Criticism of the Veddnta Tenet of the Falseness of Ignorancey 
as set forth in Standard Treatises^ and as held hy Well-read 
Advocates of the Theory. 

Vedintins who have attained to a thorough oomprehension 
of iiieir system, maintain, that ignorance is imagined by igno- 
rance, and therefore is false. You will ask, imagined by 
what ignorance ? The answer is, by itself. To this purpose 
the Sankshepa-s'driraJca says: "In the case of the. ignorant 
one, ignorAnce is not of its essence : since, for ignorance to he 
essential to it would belie its nature, — ^intelligence, unchangea- 
ble, and without a second. Assuredly, ignorance is caused by 
ignorance exclusively. Nor may self-supportedness here be 
charged : for, as spirit proves the existence of everything 
knowable, and of itself also, from possessing the power of 
cognition ; similarly, self-ignorance may imagine itself and 
other things. Thus there is no diiBculty."* If, endeavouring 

SAiTAJn^tmati denies, m we haye 9eeo, that his position involves self-sup- 
portedness; bat the author of the Sinkhya Aphorisms, and Vijntfna Bhikshu, 
are of opinion, that the accusation is fairly brought home to the Vedilntina. 

^ ^^^T ^=rgf X^ I TTTT^^ I 
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to establish such an impossibility as is here propounded, the 
Vedantins get oonAised, and plunge deeper than ever into 
error, small is the wonder. To illustrate the notion, tiiat 
ignorance imagines itself, the author just cited instances the 
soul, which, through cognition, proves the existence of itself, 
no less than that of things external. But where is the paral- 
lelism ? The illustration adduced is of no pertinence, except 
to decoy a man into a maze of words, and then to beguile 
him by a semblance of reasonableness. The author says, that 
the soul, by its cognition, proves, that external objects exist, 
and itself also. But, in proving their existence, does it ima- 
gine them ? Not at all. They were already actually in being ; 
and the soul does not invent them, either in imagination, or 
veritably. Hence, " to prove the existence of," as we find 
the phrase used above, means only "to apprehend," i. e,^ 
"to certify as existent." A person resolved on finding the 
Yed&nta rational, may here insist, that the author intends to 
show nothing more than what he said in the case of the soul, 
to-wit, that Ignorance proves its own existence; in other 
words, that it, already existing, ascertains that it is so. If 
so, I reply, ignorance is made out to be a verity. As our 
rationalizer would interpret it, the extract is quite out of place. 
Further, on his showing, the contradiction which the author 



^•T^^I ^f^raTTH Sdnkhyd'pramchand'bhdshya, pp. 173, 174. «* But, 
let the connexion of nescienoe with tpirit be alleged to have place be- 
cause of nescience itself. Then, since it, nescience, will be untrue, no contact 
thereof, operative of change, will he wrought in tpirit. With reference to 
this, it is declared : ' If it, nescience, hy supposition has place from the con- 
nexion of itself, there be&b mutual dependence.' * Mutual dependence,' 
t. e., self-supportedness : or else, an infinite regress, — a supplementatipn here 
demanded. " 

It is because the o^se in question is one of " self-supportedness," that Vij- 
ndna thus expUins ** mutual dependence." 

Aphorism 14 of Book V. is included in the above. 

2 L 
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deprecates remains intact. Any one wlio is thoroughly con- 
versant with the Vedanta will acknowledge, that, when its 
teachers discourse of ignorance after the manner of the ver- 
ses I have cited, their purpose is, to prove, that ignorance is 
false, — just as nacrine silver is, — ^and, therefore, that the soul 
is essentially ever pure, intelligent, and free. 

The Sankahepa-s'driraka is an authority of the first rank ; 
and it may be thought incredible, that it can be so weak as I 
have represented it to be. In anticipation of misgiving, I add, 
from the commentary of Purushottama Mis ra , the Svbodhini^ 
his exposition of the verses in question : 

" But,, one may object, since ignorance, an eternal entity, 
is, like Brahma, impossible of elimination, how is emancipa- 
tion,' which consists in the elimination thereof, to be eflPected ? 
Its being eliminable by right apprehension, on the ground of 
its falseness, is thus established : ' In the case of the ignorant 
' one,' &c. To explain. Is the relation of ignorance to the 
ignorant one essential? Or is it imagined? It is not the 
former : ' not of its essence' Why ? ' Since, for ignorance 
to he essential,^ &c. If ignorance were in spirit essentially, it 
would be a true entity : but it cannot abide as true in a thing 
which is self-luminous intelligence, as spirit is ; since light is 
repugnant to darkness. Again : if ignorance were a property 
of spirit, its being destroyed would alter the spirit, according 
to the maxim ' A property, acceding, or seceding, changes its 
subject.' Moreover: if ignorance were a true entity, the 
result would be duality. Hence, it is meant, there would be 
contradiction to the scripture which declares, tliat spirit . is 
intelligence, unchangeable, and without a second. The. latter 
is admitted : ^ Assuredly, ignorance,' &c. The facts standing 
thus, there is no antagonism ; even as there is none between 
the midday glare and the gloom for which the owl mistakes 
it. Such is the import,"* 
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As appears clearly from the words of the commentator 
himself, the author intends to establish, that ignorance is alto- 
gether false. That the commentator thus understands his 
intent is purged of all doubt by the illustration of the owl. 
The darkness which the bird is supposed to recognize, is 
purely fictitious. In like mariner, ignorance, it is maintained, 
is nothing whatever, and yet imagines itself to exist. 

I would ask, then, what resemblance there is between igno- 
rance's imagining itself, and the soul's proving the existence 
of itself and of other objects ? But observe, that the author's 
word prasddhayatiy " proves as existent," is somewhat liable to 
mislead. In its connexion, it can signify only " certifies as 
existent." It looks, however, as if it had the sense of 
"makes," or "contrives;" and the transition from this to 
" invents," or " imagines," is not very violent. We now see 
how the author, beguiled by words, came to the conclusion, 
that the illustration produced by him was a valid proof that 
ignorance may imagine itself to exist. Deluded himself, he 
deludes others. 
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Thus, in one respect, that illustration is inapposite. StiU 
more so is it in another respect As regards the soul, it exists, 
and therefore certifies as existent itself and other objects. On 
the other hand, how can ignorance, if it be nothing, imagine 
itself, or anything else ? This is a sample of the gross absur- 
dities which the Yed&ntins acquiesce in ; and not only are 
they not abashed by them, but they are ^perfectly satisfied 
with them. For instance, Purushottama Mis'ra, near the 
words I have taken fi^m him, says : " In this system^ which 
maintains that everything transcends explanation, unreason- 
ableness is no objection."* To accept such views as I have 
been treating of, supposes abolition of all right judgment. 
As I observed once before, there are many things pertaining 
to Gk)d, and to other spiritual matters, which our minds are 
incompetent to lay hold of, and which only bewilder us, the 
more we reflect on them. Still, if constraining evidence pre- 
sents itself for believing those things, we are bound to believe 
them. But, if we receive as true, things which we cannot 
help perceiving to be false, what are we not to receive ? Why 
are we not to hold, that Brahma is nothing, and that the soul 
is nothing? It is for the reason to decide these points ; and 
we are not to imitate the Yedfintins in abnegating reason, as 
they do, when it suits their purpose. 

Utterances similar to that which I have extracted from 
the Sanksheptt'-a'dHTHika^ will be found in the Siddhdnta^les'a^ 
among other books. All those works lay it down, that, as the 
world is fdse, is imagined by ignorance, and appears only by 
reason of ignorance, so — ^the very pivot of the Vedanta sys- 
tem, — ^ignorance is imagined by ignorance, in other words, is 
nothing, and, £rom ignorance alone, seems to be sometJRig.t 



t This doctriDe we may fiod in the Veddnta'Bdra even, though not enua- 
ciated very conspicuously. At p. 4 of that work we read : ^fi' M VI a T^^T 
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Let us dwell upon this extraordinary and extravagant doc- 
trine a little longer. I say to the Vedintins : If, in order 
to make out ignorance to be false, you assert, thai; it is ima- 
gined by ignorance, how does it not occur to you, that, on 
the supposition of its being nothing, it is impossible for it to 
imagine anything, either itself, or the world ? And whence, 
if it be nothing, is the appearance of the false world ? Your 
ready answer is, that you do not pronounce ignorance to be 
altogether nothing. I ask, what sort of thing is it, then ? You 
reply, that it is an imagination of ignorance.^ To this I re- 
join, that an imagination 'of ignorance is nothing : and, if it 
be ' considered to be something, your labour is all fruitless ; 
since, in that case, the soul forfeits its character of being es- 
sentially ever pure, mtelligent, and free. To this you say, that 
ignorance is not nothing ; that its being self-imagined proves 
it to be unreal only from the standing point of true existence, 
and that it is not shown to be quite unreal. Ignorance is 
imagined by ignorance, and hence is called apparent ;* and 
what is so is not entirely nothing, but possesses appai-ent ex- 

^r^ I ^15riT»TT^H«iri5r3r¥WT^5W l " ^alae imputation is the • 
imagining a faUe thing in a veritable thing ; as a snake in a rope, which, in fact, 
U not a snake. In what u now to be treated of, the veritable thing is Brah- 
ma, — the existent, intelligence, and joy, — without a second : the false thing 
is the sum total of the inanimate, mz.^ ignorance and so forth." 

lliat whereby false things are here imagined in the yeritable thing, 
Brahma, is ignorance. And ignorance itself is reckoned among those &lse 
things which are thus imagined. Clearly, therefore, ignorance is held to be 
self-imagined. 

This is plainly the view touching ignorance taken by the author of the Sin 
khya aphorisms, and by Vijn^na Bhikshu, his expositor. See the note at 
p. 258. 

* The author would here repeat, that he has not como across any passage 
in which ignorance is said to be apparent, and not practical. His authority, 
though good of its kind, is only oral. It is shown, however, at p. 188, that 
it matters nothing, in effect, in the Ved^nta system, whether ignorance be of 
the one sort or of the other. 
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ietence. For existence is of three kinds. That which is no- 
thing whatsoever is known as non-existent ; as the son of a 
barren woman, for example :* and ignorance, only if it were 
allowed to have true existence, would prove fatal to the char- 
acter of spirit as being, by nature, ever pure, intelligent, and 
free. 

But see to what the Veddntins thus come. On the one 
hand, they take ignorance to be nothing at all ; — ^for, other- 
wise, Brahma could not be essentially ever pure, intelligent, 
and free ; — ^and, to prove this very point, they assert, that ig- 
norance is self-imagined. On thcf other hand, by giving to 
that ignorance the epithet of apparent, they at once begin to 
see a little existence in it, — just enough to avail for its self- 
imagination. They come to such a pass, that the term real, since 
they take it to signify both false and real, is useless towards 
distinguishing the one from the other. We ask them, whether, 
in their apprehension, that which they declare to be apparent 
really exists : for, if it does not, it can do nothing. Yes, it 
really exists, they tell us, but as apparent. What can be 
done for such reasoners ? What words can we employ to 
convey oxir meaning to them, and to discover to them what 
is real and what is false, in other words, what is and what is 
not ? Our only course, it seems to me, is, to discuss with 
them the subject of their three kinds of existence, the true, 
the practical, and the apparent, and to point out to them the 
error of those distinctions. 



* See the second Dote in p. 163. 
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CHAPTER 9. 

Examination of the Tenet of the Veddntins^ that there are Three 
Kinds of Eadatence. Ignorance cannot be False; and^ there- 
forcy the Ignorant Soul cannot be one vrith the Supreme 
Spirit, 

Before I criticize the doctrine of three kinds of existence, 
I would bespeak from the Veddntin the strictest attention. 
Without it, he will never be able to get at the truth. Let 
him lay aside his usual habits of thought for a short hour ; 
and, while listening to what I have to offer, let him take ac- 
count of his present consciousness. 

When you, Vedantin, are assured, with respect to a given 
thing, that it indeed is, you have a conviction, that its existence 
is real. And did you ever feel, that the real existence of one 
thing, recognized by you as existing, was different from the 
real existence of any other thing so recognized ? Do not all 
things which you perceive to exist at all, approve themselves 
to exist in one and the same manner ? Again, when a thing 
appears to you to be non-existent, does it not appear to you to 
be simply and altogether so, and nothing more or less ? It 
results, that whatever is is, and that whatever is not is altogether 
not, — with no room for a third condition. How, then, can 
you prove various sorts of existence ? 

But here the Veddntin's philosophical prejudice gets the 
better of him ; and he declares, that he has a consciousness 
of sundry sorts of existence : for he says, that, when he mistakes 
a rope for a snake, he becomes conscious of apparent exis- 
tence ;* it appertaining to such a snake. When, however, 
you commit such a mistake, does the existence of the snake 
seem to you different from that of a jar, or the like ? Does 
not the existence seem to be, in both instances, equally real? 
Undoubtedly, it does. How, then, is it made out, that, in mis- 

* See pp. 167, etc. 
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taking a rope for a snake, you become conscious of a second 
kind of existence ? You will reply, that, by reason of mistake, 
you look upon the snake's existence to be like thafc of a jar, 
or similar thing ; but that they who know, that the object be- 
fore you is a rope, call the snake, seen by you, apparent : and, 
on that accomit, to their apprehension, your consciousness 
concerns an apparent existence. Let them apprehend as they 
may, what do you apprehend ? You are then conscious of the 
one sort of existence that you are habitually conscious of. As 
for the impression of the lookers-on, do they see any descrip- 
tion of snake ? Not at all. They are perfectly satisfied, that 
no snake is there. So, neither has a man labouring under 
mistake, nor one that does not so labour, any consciousness of 
apparent existence ; nor can either of them prove such a ihing 
to be. You will reply, that you are constrained to call such 
a thing apparent: "for, otherwise, how shall we name a 
thing that is not, and yet appears ; as a snake surmised in a 
rope ? " But how idle to trouble yourself about naming that 
which never had any being! That which is not, but only 
seems, through error, to be, is altogether non-existent ; and 
why should you name it ? 

But the Ved&ntins say, that, when one mistakes a rope for 
a snake, jkhe mistake is one of perception. Perception, how- 
ever, cannot take place without the connexion of an object 
and an organ of sense. Hence, if, in the case instanced, you 
did not grant, that there was some sort of snake, there would 
be nothing for the eye to have connexion with, and there 
would be no mistake of perception.* My reply is, that the 
mistake in question is not perceptional, but inferential. Our 
senses can take cognizance of the qualities of things, as their 
colour, taste, length, &c. &c., but of nothing beyond these. 
When, therefore, a man mistakes a rope for a snake, he 

* Seethe passages from the Veddnta-parihhdsh^, pp. 10 and IS, quoted 
at pp. 167 and 168. 
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merely cognizes, with his eye, something long : and there is 
no mistake in 'this. And then he infers, that the something 
long is a snake. But the fact of being a snake is not in- 
variably concomitant* with length ; for many things besides 
snakes are long. Hence, since the reason — ^the length — is 
fallacious, the inference — ^that a snake is present — ^is erroneous. 
The mistake of supposing a snake to be seen being, according- 
ly, not a mistake of perception, it is not necessary to hold 
that a snake is produced. 

You, Vedantins, give to objects of mistake the designation 
of apparent. But mistake is where there is no object, and 
yet the notion of it. Consider, now, what are the requisites 
that make mistake to be mistake. In the first place, there is 
no object : in mistake an object is wanting. The notion of it 
is all that remains; and beyond this there is nothing. 
Whence, then, do you get an apparent object ? Is it brought 
forth by a mere notion ? Know, for a certainty, that, when a 
man mistakes a rope for a snake, there are only two things. 
One is the rope ; and the other is, the man's mistake in surmis- 
ing it to be a snake. Th^ere is nothing else ; and there never 
was ; and there never will be. 

Hearing this, the Vedantin asks, in great astonishment, 
whether apparent things are altogether non-existent. He 
wishes to know, what difference there is left between such ob- 
jects and the son of a barren woman, f Why do you think, I 
ask, that there is any ?} But there is, he insists, an immense 
difference ; for that apparent things are, once in a while, sur- 
mised by people, whereas no one ever surmises the son of a 
barren woman. My reply is, that the difference is merely 
one of surmise, not of object. The son of a barren woman 

* This phraseology is that of the Nydya. 
t See the second note in p. 163. 

X See near the end of the passage from Pdrthas irathi Mia'ra, at the foot of 
pp. 164, 165. 
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is not surmised, for the obvious reason, that, whoever knows 
what is meant when a barren woman is spoken of, is aware 
that she is a woman without a son. What wonder, if no one 
surmises such a son ! And so, can one who knows a given 
thing to be a rope ever mistake it for a snake ? He alone 
who does not know it to be a rope, so mistakes. Similarly, 
one who does not know what is intended by a barren woman, 
may take her to be a mother. How you encumber a simple 
matter with difficulties ! 

Let it be, the Ved&ntin here concedes, that a rope mis- 
taken for a snake, and nacre mistaken for silver, and like 
things, have been shown to be quite unreal. But be will still 
maintain, tiiat the things of the world cannot be so. For^^ 
he will say, we have dealings with them ; and for this reason — 
though, like apparent things, ihey are imagined by ignorance, 
and our teamed m«i believe Aem to be apparent, — for the 
readier apprehension of the uninformed, they are called prac- 
tical. If they were altogether unreal, how could we deal 
with iSbiem ? In reply, I ask, whether the dealing is real, 
or unreal The Yedintin answers, that it is practically real, 
and yet not indeed real. And does he not call it ignorance- 
imagined ? He does, he says. And what does he mean by 
that term, which he applies to practical dealing and to things 
practical ? Does he mean appearing, by reason of igncvance, 
to exist? Or, derived from a substance termed ignorance, 
after the manner of a germ from a seed ? To this interroga- 
tory he may return one or other of the following answers. If 
he speaks ft^m the promptings of common s^ise, he may 
say, that ^^ ignorance-imagined" means ^^ appearing, by reason 
of ignorance, to have existence. " On the other hand, should he 
be thoroughly ensnared by the phraseology of the Vedanta, he 
will probably say, that it signifies " derived from ignorance," ^ 
or illusion, — an unintelligent substance, and the material 
cause of the world, like the " nature" of tiie Sinkhya scheme. 
If such, I say to him, be the case, the existence of ignorance 
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and o^ ignorance-imagined things does not differ from that 
of Brahma. And why, then, do you not call practical dealing 
and things practical indeed real ? If you reply, that things 
sprung from illusion are denominated, in your peculiar lan- 
guage, practical only, and that the distinction of true is re- 
stricted to Brahma, I have to say, that, by these terms, you 
discriminate by class, not by existence ; and thus your divisions 
of existence fall to the ground. In like manner the Naiyayikas 
style some things limited in dimension, and others, unlimit- 
ed ; and, again, some, terrene, and others, igneous, &c. : and 
is difference as to existence thereby implied respecting them ? 
And do you mark any difference as to existence, by calling, 
technically, and so only, one object true, and another, practical ? 
Both are alike real. And, since both are real, what becomes 
of the dogma of monism, or non-duality ? Can monism be es- 
tablished by simply showing, that two things are different in 
kind ? If so, the Naiyayikas, no less than you, are monists ; 
for they hold, that Ts'wara differs, in very many respects, 
from everything else. 

Further, if ignorance does not mean mistake, how is this 
world got rid of by knowledge ? For nothing except what is 
mistaken is falsified thereby. But, if the world be made out of 
ignorance, as a jar is made out of clay, knowledge can never 
do away with the. world. When I find out, that what I mis- 
took for a snake is a rope, the supposed snake is dispelled : 
but what knowledge is such that it can do away with a jar 
which stands before me ? Take a club and break it, and it is 
destroyed, to be. sure. Knowledge, however, cannot desia'oy 
it. And, as the world is not falsifiable by knowledge, so your 
material cause of the world, illusion, if it be not one with mis- 
take, is not to be got rid of by knowledge ; and then the soul's 
connexion with the world, and remaining in bondage, are real ; 
and, therefore, the soul cannot be Brahma. The sense of the 
term ignorance bemg paltered with, everything, with you, is 
inverted. The authors of your system must, hy"^' ignorance,'* 
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originally have intended "mistake,"* when they spoke of the 
world as being ignorance-imagined ; and by this epithet they 
meant to mark things as seeming, by reason of mistake, to 
have existence. Subsequently, entrapped by sophistry, they 
began to take a different view of those expressions. Had they 
not understood them in the way I have shown, the falseness 
of the world, and monism, and the removableness of ignorance 
by knowledge, &c., would never have been suggested to them. 
By this time, indeed, it will be conceded, that the phrase 
" ignorance-imagined" can endure no sense but that which I 
attach to it. Accordingly, since it means " appearing, because 
of ignorance, to exist," how can a thing so called exist ? That 
which is not, but appears to be, can be said to seem, from ig- 
norance, to exist As for what is, and appears to be, it does not 
seem, from ignorance, but from knowledge, to have existence. 
How can a thing of the former description have existence ? 
Does ignorance bring it forth, as a snake produces eggs ? As, 
in discussing the subject of the apparent, I remarked, so now 
I repeat, that, when one says a thing is not, but is cognized, 
one denies its existence and affirms only the cognition of it ; 
beyond which there is nothing. How, then, can your practical 
be established ? And, as you call practical things ignorance- 
imagined, so you call practical dealing likewise ; whence it 
follows, that the latter also is unreal. Then, in order to ac- 
count for such practical dealing, — ^unreal, and seeming, because 
of ignorance, to exist, — what necessity is there for supposing 
any kind of real existence in that with which it is concerned ? 
K a man has dreamed, that he mounted a horse, is there any 
need of his attributing any kind of existence to such horse ? 
In short, to be consistent, you ought to regard the things of 

*Such being the only natural and intelligible conception of ajndna, *' igno- 
rance," regarded as the imaginer of false objects. S'ankara A'ch^rya, not 
entirely disengaged from this conception, could, as we have seen, speak of 
*' ignorance" as one with ** mistake," though in the teeth of his own doc- 
trine. 
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the world as altogether non-existent, just like naerine silver 
and the son of a barren woman. 

According to your notions, the diflFerence between your three 
species of objects turns on cognition. There is invariable cog- 
nition, occasional cognition, and the absence of cognition. Such 
are the characteristics of those three species. To the first belong 
the things of this world ; to the second, naerine silver and the 
like ; and, to the third, the son of a barren woman. But do 
not suppose, that these objects therefore differ among them- 
selves. It is true, that, even to objects purely imaginary we 
are obliged to give names ; and, if the cognition of one such 
object differs from the cognition of another, it is permissible, 
on account of that difference, to attach different names to 
those objects. Hence, if you only denominated one class of 
nonentities practical, and another class, apparent, I should 
not blame you. What I find fault with you for is this, that 
the terms practical and apparent suggest to you two separate 
kinds of real existence. 

Now I wish to explain the nature of existence briefly, and 
to point out how you err concerning it. Consider, that, when 
you affirm, as regards what you call a true, a practical, or 
an apparent, object, that it is; in so affirming, you acknow- 
ledge, that its existence is, in all three cases, of the same 
description. What, then, becomes of their difference as to 
existence, which you affirm ? If you say to yourself, that 
those objects themselves are of different sorts, namely, true, 
practical, and apparent, and that, therefore, they differ with 
respect to existence, I assure you, that this is a mistake. Let 
it be granted, that they are different, of different species : 
this fact does not concern their existing, any more than does 
the fact, that the Naiydyikas divide certain things into limited 
and unlimited, establish, that those things have various sorts 
of existence. If the difference you contend for were a reality, 
it would be based on mental premisses. Thus, when we say, 
that salt water is different from sweet, we can both conceive 
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the ground of the difference, and we can express it in words. 
But, when you say, concerning objects of three kinds, true, 
&c., that they are, do you picture to yourself any foundation 
for their existing diversely ? Do not say, that there are some 
objects which really differ, but yet the grounds of their difiTer^ 
ing are not to be known ; and that, in like manner, the ground 
of the difference^ between the existences belonging to true 
and other things is so subtile as to be impossible of discovery. 
It is only those things that you are not ftdly acquainted with, 
of which you can allege, that you are unacquainted with the 
ground of their differing. Of whatever thing you are certain, 
whether from perception, fi^m inference, or otherwise, that 
it is, you know the existence of that thing already. It may 
be, that you are ignorant of its nature ; still you are not ite- 
rant of its existence. However you came by your informa- 
tion, as soon as you know, that a thing is, you are fiilly aware 
of its existence. Similarly, if you are sure, that what you 
style true things, and practical, and apparent, are, you are 
fully informed of their existence ; and, if they are discrepant 
as to existence, you must know how they differ. If you do 
not know how they differ, but if it is clear, from your applying 
" is" to each of them, that they all appear to exist in one 
and the same way, what reason have you for speaking of 
three species of existence ? 

If you have understood me hitherto, listen a little further. 
You said, that you believe in different existences of true, 
practical, and apparent objects, because those objects them- 
selves differ mutually ; and you remember my reply, based 
on a concession.* But now I protest against your classifica- 
tion of objects, heretofore granted for argument's sake. Un- 
like the Naiyayika division of things into limited and unlimi- 
ted, it IS grounded simply on your supposed difference in the 
nature of the existence of the aforesaid objects ; and it falls to 
the ground with the fall of that difference. 
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I 

I have now to say, that, even though you proved the world 
to be imagined by ignorance, and false, still you should not 
call that ignorance false. When, to make out ignorance to 
be false, you style it ignorance-imagined, does it not occur 
to you, that, if it were false, that is to say, no entity, it could 
not exercise imagination ? In evasion of this question, you lay 
down, that ignorance, though ignorance-imagined, and, there- 
fore, not real from the standing point of true existence, is not 
altogether nothing ; it being apparent. What can biB replied 
to such an absurdity? Whatever is ignorance-imagined, and, 
by consequence, not indeed real, is a sheer nonentity, and 
can imagine nothing. 

Sometimes, the Vedfintins declare, even things that owe 
their origin entirely to mistake, and are false, are able to 
produce effects. For instance, what is seen in dreams fore- 
shows, it is said, good and eviL* Here, too, in my opinion, 
the Vedfintins, from want of right consideration, are wide 
of the truth. Things that we see in dreams do not foreshow, 
as they allege they do; for wich things are nonentities. 
Dreams themselves may fweshow; and these are entities. 
The object of a misconc^ion is false; but the conception 
itself is true. When a man mistakes a rope for a snake, and 
is put in bodily fearj we are not to understand, as the Vedin- 
tins do,t that the snake, — ^for that is nothing, — ^but that the 



** Nevertheless, ye dwellers in Elysium, a thing seen in a dream certainly 
becomes indicative, thai something real, belonging to the waking state, will 
be aoGomplished." 

This couplet is from the Brahma-gitd, a part of the 8iUa-9anhU&. No MS. 
of it is at present accessible to the writer. 
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man's misconception, which is entitative, is the cause of his 
fear. 

By all these considerations it is proved, that, if, as the 
Veddntins maintain, the regarding the world as true, and the 
believing oneself to be a soul, are the result of ignoraiice, 
then that ignorance cannot be false, but must be true ; and 
hence, we are indeed ignorant, and, consequently, we cannot 
be the Supreme Spirit. 

And just as true are our sinfulness and misery. For there 
is sin in one's desiring or doing anything which one counts 
to be wrong : and there are many things which, though we 
so count them, we all desire and do ; and we are, likewise, 
all conscious of misery. In treating of the S4nkhya system, 
I have shown, that our consciousness of cognition, will, 
activity, misery, &c., cannot be an error. Since, then, our 
souls are sinful, and subject to misery, for this further reason, 
they cannot be the Supreme Spirit ; which, as the Veddntins 
confess, is ever pure, and essentially joy. 

After adverting to a single topic more, I shall bring this 
chapter to a close. When I was discussing the Sdnkhya, 

** The preceptor alone, albeit imaginary, because all-sapient, gives instruction 
to the full ; as it is the snake, albeit imaginary, and 'not the befouled ether, 
that operates for death/' 

The sense is this. Among things imagined, some may produce effects which 
are beyond the power of other things. Thus, a man may be fatally terrified 
by a rope mistaken for a snake ; whereas the foul ether, an object equally 
chimerical, cannot work to the same end. Just so, an instructor, no less than 
all other men, is imaginary and faXae ; and yet he is l^ble to instruct, which 
other men are not. 

In Hindu opinion, the ether is always essentially colourless and pure, and 
only from error is supposed to possess hue. See the note on dlcd^a, at p. 120. 
The ignorant, it is said, think the blueness of the sky to be the befoulment of 
ether. 

The couplet cited above is from the Sankahepa-s'arirdka. 
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I set down what would be enough to refute the Ved&nta as 
well. I said, that our consciousness of cognition, will, Ac, — 
however we may err as to other things,— cannot be erroneous. 
Consequently, even were I to allow the correctness of the 
Ved&ntins' allegation, that to regard the world as true is a 
misconception, yet so to regard it cannot be false ; since we 
are conscious, that we have a cognition of the world's truth : 
a cognition which the Yed^ntins call erroneous. I repeat, 
that, if such a misconception ^s that just spoken of actually 
infects us, we cannot be the Supreme Spirit. Thus, also, am 
I able to answer the Veddntins. It was necessary however, 
to examine and to expose, from various aspects, the arguments 
ihey produce to prove the falsity of ignorance ; for therein, 
as "I have before said, consists the whole strength of the 
Yed&nta doctrine. It was of main importance, also, to refiite 
their errors touching ' the subject of existence ; those errors 
being most prejudicial to them in several ways. The labour 
I have expended on this head should not, then, be viewed as 
uncalled for. 



CHAPTER 10. 

Examination of the VeddntirCs Blmancipation ; Proof j that the 
Veddnta does not deserve to be called Theistic; and a few 
Words on the Faculty of Judgment j its Power y and its Use. 

When the notion is refuted, that the soul is identical with 
Brahma, the refutation follows, by implication, of the notion, 
that, when the soul attains to right apprehension, viz., the 
regarding itself as one with Brahma, it becomes liberated from 
all error, and, being Brahma realized,* is emancipated. For, 

* This word is a makeshift; and so is "restored," used at p. 246, and else- 
where. It is impossible to express in rational language what becomes of the 
soul, when Vedantically emancipated. From all eternity it has been Brahma, 
and therefore has not to become Brahma, or, again, to be restored to Brahma- 

2 N 
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since the soul is not at all Brahma, its thinking itself to be so 
is not right apprehension, but the extreme of misapprehension ; 
and, for thus thinking, instead of deserving to be . emancipa- 
ted, it deserves severe punishment. 

Again, the emancipation of the Vedantins is punctually 
like that of the Ny&ya and others among the Systems. In 
these, as I have said before, emancipation is, to be delivered 
from all pain, and to remain like a stone, utterly void of in- 
telligence. And in this there is no experience of happiness. 
Precisely such is the condition of emancipation according to 
the Veddntins ; however it may seem, from their language, 
that it is attended by happiness : for they describe Brahma 
as being intelligence and bliss. To be emancipated is, with 
them, realization of Brahmahood ; and from this it should 
seem, that the emancipated must be happy. I have shown, 
however, that their Brahma is only nominally intelligence 
and bliss. He is intelligence that cognizes nothing, and bliss 
without fruition of happiness. What hope is there, that the 
soul would be happy, if it came to such a state as this ? 

We know, that all their doctrines concerning Brahma and 
the soul are most absurd ; but, accepting them as set forth, 
we can even show, that their emancipation amounts to annihi- 
lation. They say, that the soul is false. If so, it can never 
actuaUy be restored to Brahmahood. For a false thing can- 
not become true. So long as misapprehension endures, such 
a thing exists as a semblance ; and, when right apprehension 
accedes, it vanishes away. To disappear into nothingness is, 
then, all that the hapless soul could attain to by acquiring right 
apprehension. 



hood. Nor does it realize Brahmahood ; inasmuch as, ia the state of emanci- 
pation, it is void, of all consciousness. A Vedtfntin does not hesitate to say: 

^^pr €T '^%f^ H^fcf and f%^K^ f^^^ I "Being already 

Brahma himself, it becomes Brahma himself/' and ** Free already, it ia 
freed." 
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Hitherto I have been taken up with the leading doctrines of 
the Ved&nta ; and I' have passed by nothing of main import. 
And now I venture to ask any thoughtful man, whether this 
scheme deserves to be called theistic. Viewed superficially, it 
has, I allow, a guise of theism ; and yet, when investigated 
critically, I cannot see, that it is anything but a sort of 
atheism. 

The distinctive article of theism is, the belief in a God : but 
God is eliminated from the Vedanta. Its Brahma is neither 
creator of the world, nor its preserver, nor its lord : in short, 
the world is out of relation to him. Let the Vedantins give to 
such an object the title of Brahma, or that of Supreme Spirit ; 
still their doing so does not make them theists. Greatness does 
not consist in bearing a great name ; but he that does mighty 
deeds, and is endowed with extraordinary excellencies, is 
great, and he alone. Why is God spoken of as supremely 
great? Because He created all, and regulates and governs all, 
and because He is omnipoteut and omniscient, and endowed 
with divine attributes. Again, why is it proper for us, and 
incumbent on us, to honour and to love Him? Because 'He 
made us, and because we are His, and because He is our be- 
nefactor, and because, by reason of His adorable perfections, 
He claims the homage of our hearts. The religion which 
does not recognize in the Supreme the characteristics tlius 
enumerated, does not really recognize God ; and the worship 
which it teaches is not the worship of God. To devise a 
strange imagination, and to denominate it Brahma and Su- 
preme spirit, will in nowise benefit the Vedantins. 

Moreover, as, to a theistic religion, God and the adoration 
of Him are essential, so likewise is discrimination between 
sin and virtue : and this discrimination is ignored by the Ve- 
ddnta. Sin and virtue are acknowledged, indeed, from the 
standing point of practical existence ; but, nevertheless, they 
come to be, in truth, nothing. The ignorant man, consistent- 
ly with these views, may dread sin, and follow after virtue : 
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but the rightly apprehending man should spurn at both.* He 
has no reason to fear the one, nor any motive for pursuing the 
other. Wherein, on this score, does the Vedanta differ from 
atheism ? And can any one hope to be advantaged by such a 
beUef? 

The Vedantin would fain make out, by his sophistical argu- 
ments, that I's'wara, the world, and so forth are what he calls 
false. But, for all that, he is unable to rid himself entirely of 
the conviction of their self-evident and undeniable realness. 
Hence, as I have said, they present themselves to him as veri- 
ties. To do away with the incongruity involved herein, the 
Vedantins have set up their theory of various sorts of existence. 
The objects above mentioned^ iVwara, &c, which show them- 
selves as real, they allege to belong to the practical, not to the 
true ; and so, by fallacies, they solace their mental disquietude. 

My view, that the Vedanta does not merit a pl^ce among 
theistic religions, is based on a sifting of its leading and frm- 
damental tenets. Its advocates, of course, here take issue with 
me. According to tliem, their system countenances the wor- 
ship of God, and distinguishes between sin and virtue, &c. &c ; 
and' such is their inconsistency, that they teach conformably. 
The harm they do is, therefore, less than would be done by 
inculcating overt atheism. Still, any scheme must be most per- 
nicious, which is, in truth, repugnant to theism, even though its 
maintainors do not clearly perceive such repugnance. Those 
Ved&itins, I have observed, who are natm'ally least inclined 
to evil, are lea^pt injured by their system. But its effect on 



'* He who has not the notion, that he is a doer, and whose intellect is not 
involved by workt, though he were to slay all these denizens of earlh, would 
not, in factf slay, or be conipromiaed. " 

So runs the Bhagavad-^td, XVIII. , 17. 

This is a perfectly legitimate deduction from Vedinta premisses. 
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those persons who have a strong bias to vice, is, I have like- 
wise observed, such, that no excess of wickedness seems to 
them wrong. As for the former class, it is, I think, owing 
to their addiction to devotional exercises, rather than to mat- 
ters of doctrine, that they are not equally depraved. But 
let a man give himself up to the Ved&nta, and dwell constant- 
ly on such thoughts as that he is Brahma, and pure, and 
that sin and virtue are falsities; be his natural disposition 
however favourable, his reverence for GJod must become less, 
and his desire to discriminate good and evil must grow cold 
and languid. And the detection of his sins, and humility 
and grief because of them, how can these and suchlike, 
which are most necessary and beneficial to man, be possible 
to him ? Indeed, it is unavoidable but that the Ved&ita should 
work only prejudice to all whom it influences ; in a lesser 
degree, certainly, to some than to others : but it cannot im- 
prove the fallen' nature of any single mortal. 

Beason admonishes us, that the true religion is that which 
meliorates our natural condition ; which, surely, with every one 
of us, stands in great need of amendment. The best of men 
must be, in the eyes of Grod, grievously imperfect and sinful. 
Even they require the remedy of the true Faith. Moreover, 
no man can love Gtod as he ought. One proof of due love to 
God is, the avoidance of all sin of whatever description : for 
sin is that which is opposed to the divine commands, and 
abhorrent to God. Yet there is no one who has not commit- 
ted sins innumerable ; and the natural man has turned fix)m 
God, and is on the way to perdition. He wants, then, a 
religion to instruct him in the knowledge of God, and to lead 
him to worship and honour Him ; and to show the exceeding 
heinousness of sin, and its terrible consequences, and how, 
by repentance and prayer, to free himself from its fitters. 
That religion from which we learn these things must be, we 
feel, from God. And, for philosophers — themselves corrupt, 
as being human, — to exhort their fellow-men', in contrariety 
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to the teachings of that religion, to regard God as false, to 
thmk themselves one with Brahma, and to count sin, and 
virtue, and their fruits, nonentities, is to administer to a sick 
man poison, not medicine. Cease, I entreat you, my beloved 
countrymen, to cgnsider as true a religion which contains 
such things as these. 

I shall conclude with a few words on the faculty of judg- 
ment God has given this to mankind in general ; and, by 
reason of it, men believe, that there is a God, maker of the 
world ; and they know, that it is good to practise virtue, and 
wrong to do evil, and what is the fruit of each; and that 
they should worship God, and secure His favour ; and that 
from His favour springs true happiness. In most cases, such 
is its force, that, when a man sins, he at once condemns 
himself for his sin. But, now that man has lapsed from his 
original condition, his judgment is not so perfect, or so sure, 
as it was at the beginning of the world. As concerns things 
of a primary character, it speaks the same language to al- 
most all; but, immediately on arriving at particulars, we 
mark a great discrepancy. Hence the origin of so many 
religions and sects. And the judgment of a man who accepts 
a false religion becomes more depraved than it would be 
otherwise. Nevertheless, let a man's religion be ever so far 
from the truth, and let his reason be ever so perverted by 
the lessons he has heard from his youth up, there are certain 
things in respect of which that man's better judgment will 
belie his doctrines. Thus is it with the Ved^ntins. There 
is no doubt, that the fundamental dogmas of the Veddnta are 
opposed to all godliness, and are subversive of the principles 
of morality. It is perfectly certain, that, according to them, 
one is not called upon to fear and to adore God, to detest sin, 
and to love virtue. Inconsistently enough, however, there 
are Ved&ntins who are earnestly devoted to the worship of 
what they take to be God. This comes from their following 
the dictates of their better judgment, the voice of God, 
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rather than their own chief tenets. For the same reason it 
is, that, in the opinion of the Vedintins, even he who has 
acquired what they call right apprehension is not to do as 
he lists, hut must eschew vice. In several other particulars, 
too, the Vedintins are seen to follow common sense, in 
contravention of their system. For instance : since they pro- 
fess to regard the soul and the Supreme Spirit as one, why 
should they hesitate to allow, that the latter is changeable and 
impure ? But not only do they hesitate here, but they refiise 
to admit, that the Supreme Spirit is other than ever pure, in- 
telligent, and free. To seem to reconcile this position with 
the rest of their scheme, costs them great labour. Powerful 
indeed must be the natural instinct of truth, if, in spite of the 
causes tending to debilitate it, which I have lately spoken of, 
it still asserts its prerogative, with some effect, among very 
misbelievers. Even through their mouths it bears witness 
against false doctrine, and in behalf of GKkI and the truth. 

God be praised, that He has suffered us to retain thus 
much of this illumination ; it being this alone that serves as 
a safeguard and moral guide to such men as are ignorant of 
the true religion. Except for it, no one can tell to what depth 
the human race would not have become degraded ; so sur- 
charged are false religions with error, so far do they militate 
against the majesty and purity of GKkI, and so oonfiised 
and imperfect are their principles of right and wrong. The 
reason, as we now find it, is, however, inadequate to lead 
us to the way of salvation, or to purify our corrupt nature. 
For these ends we must have recourse to the Word of Gkxl. 
And, as regards this Word, when presented, the reason, 
once more, is of great use, in enabling us to test it, and to 
recognize it for what it professes to be. Moreover, such ift the 
efiicacy of the Word of Grod, that, as an enquirer goes on 
studying it, provided he brings to that study due perseverance, 
impartialiiy, humbleness, and abnegation of self, his judg- 
ment daily becomes more and more defecated; and it enables 
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him to distinguish clearly between what is true and what is 
false in matters of religious belief. But the result will not 
be thus, unless he applies himself to the search of Holy Writ 
in the way I have specified. For there are many truths which, 
though at the first blush they revolt the mind, are seen, after 
patient investigation, to be quite in accord with all that is 
reasonable and right. 

The true religion is now accessible to the people of India. 
May God, in His infinite mercy, grant, my dear countrymen, 
that you quench not the divine light which He has lighted in 
your breasts ; that, on the contrary, you may follow its lead- 
ing ; that you meekly and patientiy try, by it, the Christian 
Scriptures ; that you take hold on their priceless promises ; 
and that, in the end, you may inherit, as your everlasting por- 
tion, the joy of the Heavenly Kingdom. 
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List of the frinjcipal Sanskrit Books auoTBD in 
THIS Volume. 

Nydya-aiitra'Vrittif by Via'wan&tha Bhattdch^rya. Calcutta edition 
of 1828. 

Bh&shd-parichchheda, by Vis'wanfitha Panch^nana Tarkfilankara 
Bhatt4ch&rya. Edition in the BihliotJieca Indica, 

Siddhdnta-muktdvali, by the same ; a commentary on the Bhd- 
shd'parichchheda, and printed with it. 

Tarkdmrita, by Jagadii^a Tark&lankdra Bhatt&ch&rya. MS. 

Tarka-sangrahaj by Annam Bhatta. MS. 

Tarka-dipikd, by the same ; a commentary on the Tarka-aan^ 
graha. MS. 

Vaufeahika-s^tropaskdra, by S'ankara Milra. MS. 

Dinakariy by B^lakrishna and his son Mah^deva Bhatta Dina« 
kara. MS. 

Tatiwa-kaumudi, — containing the Sdnkhi/a-kdnM,'hy V&chaspati 
Mi^ra. Calcutta edition of Samvat 1905. 

Sdnkhya-pravachana- bhdshya, by Vijn^na Bbikshu. The Trans-^ 
lator's edition^ in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

Sdnkhya-sdra,* by Vijndna Bhikshu. MS. 

Pdtanjala-bhdahya-vdrttika, or Yoga-hhdahya'Vdrttika, by Vij-. 
ndna Bhikshu. MS. 

S'd9tra'd(pikd, by P&rthasdrathi Mi^ra. MS. 
P^rva-mimdnadrtha'Sangi^aha, by Laug&kshi Bh&skara. MS, 
BMita-dipikd, by Khancjia Deva. MS. 

* The first edition is now passing through the press. The passages of the 
Sdnkhya'sdra quoted in this volume will be found there as below : 
That cited at page 31, at page 1. 

35, 22. 

36, ^ -; do. 

54, 2a. 

do, 37. 

55, 40. 

59, 43. 

80, 15. 

222, 12. 
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S'aokani Ajehltfya'a eommentaries on the leading Upanishads, 
with A'nandajnana'8--or A'nanda Giri'a-^annotations thereon. Edi- 
tion in the Biblioiheea Indiea^ 

Brahnuht&tra-bhAihya, or S&riraka^tra'bhdBhya, and the (x^m^ 
mentary on it ; by S'ankara A'cbdrya and R&m6nanda Saraswatf 
respectiyely. Unfinished edition in the Biblioiheea Indiea, and MS* 

Bhagavad-gitdf or I't^wara-gitd^ with S'Hdhara Sw&min's Gom- 
mentary, the SubodMni. Bombay lithographed edition. 

Aahidvakra-gitdf attributed to Asht&vakra the Muni. MS. 

Brahma-gitd, a section of the S(tta-8anhitd, 

Siva-gitdj an episode in the Padfna-purdna. MS. 

Toga-vdiiahtha, attributed to Vflmiki. Calcutta edition of 1 85 1 . 
See p. 177. 

Sankshepa-Jdrirakat by Sarrajn^tma Muni, MS. 

Subodhinif by Purushottama Milra ; a commentary on the San^ 
kahepa-^'driraka, MS. 

Veddnia-paribhAthd^ by Dharmariga Dfksbita. Calcutta edition 
of S'flAa 1769. 

Veddnta-B'ikhdmanii a commentary on the Veddntu-fufibhdihdy 
by Ramakrishna Dikshita. MS. 

Veddnta-adrat by Sadftnanda Tog(ndra. Calcutta edition of 1829, 

Fiveka-eMiddmanh attributed to S'ankara A'ch4rya. MS» 

jftma^bodhOf attributed to S'ankara A'ch&rya. The Translator's 
edition. Mirzapore: 1852. 

Tattwa-hodha, anonymous ; printed at the end of the A^tma-bodka, 

Haatdmcdakaj imputed to S'ankara A'ch&rya. It is printed at the 
end of the Feddnta-adra, &c., Calcutta edition of ffaka 1771. 

Jivan-mukii-vivekaf by M^dhava A'chirya. See p. 29. 

Siddhdntm-rminmrndld, See p. 35. 

Kriahndlankdra, by Aehyutakrishna A'nanda TSrtha. See p. 160, 

Bhdgavata-purdna. Bombay fithographed edition. 

Fidwan-mada-iarangini^ by Chiranjfva Bhatt&eh^rya. 

Most of the MSS. used for this volume belong to the Translator. 
Accounts of almost all the works referred to are given in A contri- 
bution towards an Index to the Bibliography of the Indian Philo- 
ethical Syat ems. Calcutta: 1859. 
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BMBNDATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

P, 2, note, I 2, For " Divine Spirit" read '* Brahma and I's^wara/* 
P. 5, 1. 18. For " Deity" read " BnOuna." 

P. 7» note, U. 9 etc. Strike oat " presumed." By ** sole*' cause is meant 
" irrespectively of the works of eouls. " 

P. 8, notea, I. 2 a6 ti^/ra. Bead ^^7W(^^. 

P. 9, note, 1. 5. Read %^:. 

P. 12, note, 1. 2. Read 181 c| ! ^^^, L. 15. R«ad 7401.'' 
P. 13, 1. 2, Read « arise." Note, 1. 4 ah if^rtt. Read '* son.** 
: P. 14, note, 1. 11. Read 



P. 16, note, 1. 9 a5 injra. Read ^^. Read « Brahma- »Ur a. y*" 

P. 17, aote, I. 6. Read 1SrR1{«i^. 

P. 21, note, 1. 7 06 infra. Read ^s^lftlT. 

P. 80, notes, 1. 3 ah infra. Strike out <' generally". 

P. 87, note, 1. 11 06 infra. Read TPTW.** !-• *• " impelling," should 
not have been italiciied. 

P. 44, notes, t 1. Put « eomtss after** ffiftfttece.** 

P. 45, 1. 8. Supply a comma after ^ disciiminatively." Note, 11. 9 and 3 
ak infra^ and elsewhere. For <' indifference" read *' non-difference." 

P. 60, 1. 9 For « affection" read «' evolution." 

P. 64, note, 11. 9 and 6 ah infra* For *« soul" read *« spirit.** 

P.7I, notd, 1. 6. Vijnina Bhikshu says, at p. 23 of the SAvkhya-pravachana- 
hhdshya : <QRff%^R^f^^ f^TE^TWrT^r. Sdmvrittika is, 

then, equivalent to o'vtdyoXMi ; and this scarcely differs in import from mo^y- 
ika. " 1 Uusory," though an experimental rendering, may, therefore, be al- 
lowed. 

P. 77, notes,!. 6. R«ad— .?Rni^^ 

P. 80, notes, 1. 5 o6 infra. Read d*t^lfV >° 

P. 87, note I i. 12. and 21. For «* Pandit" read "author." 

P. 104, note, 1. 3. Read « Vedas." 

P. 110, 1. 15. Read <' as a jar, clay." 

P. Ill, 1, 17. Put a comma after «« body." 

P. 120, notes, 1 12- Read ^g 

P. 172,1. 4. Read *' a thing, they say, really produced.'' 
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p. 185, note, 1. 4. For " betake" read " protend." 
P. 205, notes, 1. 22 lUlicize « to Brahma/' 
P. 224, I. 7. Strike out " but," note, 1. 3. read *' diverse." 
P. 281, 1. 16. For "betakes" read "protends." 

P. 235, 1. 6. Important as is the doctrine of the objectlessness of Brahma*s 
so-called cognition, and though it is acknowledged by very Vedintin, no ex- 
press statement of it, in any regular Vedinta treatise, has yet fallen in the 
way of the author. The words about to be cited from Ratnagarbha are more 
directly enunciative of the doctrine adverted to than anything quoted in the 
body of this volume. Ratnagarbha is commenting on the Vishnu- Pur of na 
I., 9, 41: 

On this he says : f^Tgt Wt^«f ft^^^pf ^f^^SfPT ^R^^rflr | 

Bodhana is here explained by yWwa, " cognition ;" and it is stated, that its 
epithet visfuddha, ** pure," is intended to severalize it from " modificational 
cognition ;** and that avyaktat in the sense of " objectless," — since vyakta sig- 
nifies " object,*' — is added, in the original, by way of elucidating vis'uddha. 

The commentator, a learned Ved^ntin, is here writing of Brahma. That, in 
his exposition of avt/aJcta, he unwarrantably Vedantizes the text he is expli- 
cating, is quite possible. At the same time, it is clear, that he regards Brah- 
ma's cognition as void of object. 

P. 253, notes, 1. 8. Read fj[l{'' 

\* Numerous errors of "accentuation, punctuation, &c., but of a sort not 
likely to cause any perplexity, have been left unnoticed in the preceding 
list. The translator, when the book was printing, was at such a distance 
from the press, that it was impracticable to furnish him with revises, or second 
proof-sheets. 
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